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a ysterious 


the big, 


came to 


from out of 
they 
Shaganoosh white 
from the rails that ran, far to the 
south, a steel band from ocear 
Indians—Nitchies of the North 
peared on the edge of the trail. 
jou, Nitchie!” 

*“ Bo’ jou, Shaganoosh !” 

We did not stop to look at them; we 
did not The 


about us in clouds, 


shadows 
stare at the 
men 


to ocean. 


had ap- 


“ Bo’ jou, bo 


dare. mosquitoes were 
the 
uncertain light that precedes the rising 
fight 


our way through the three miles of swamp 


and, moreover, 


of the moon made it necessary to 


portage. They stepped back as we passed 
for a and 
then disappeared in the 


along, watched us moment, 


going 


shadows, 


along a moose runway to their camp 
somewhere in the woods. 

We struggled while, and 
then rested the canoe and packs on wind- 
We were 
Pipes were filled and 


These 


June, 


along for a 
falls that were across the trail. 
too weary to talk. 
started, to keep away the bugs. 
were terrible, for it was fly-time 
and early in the month. 

Part 


way across this three-mile trail 
there rested a little company of three 
adventurers—a Canadian, an Irishman, 
and an American—who were pushing 


northward into the Hudson Bay country. 
This earry was known as “The Height 
of Land Portage.” It was the thread- 
like highway that carried the voyageur 
across the water divide of Canada. But 
the name was a misnomer hereabout, for 
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the water-shed was a great swamp, with 
an elevation of only a To the 
south of the Height of Land the waters 
found their way slowly to the great Lake 


few feet. 


Superior. These were the rivers and 
lakes of the sportsman. To the north 
lay a vast and intricate water route to 


James Bay, that had as no certain 


made by 


vet 
that 
Indian map-maker on a 
birch-bark. 

It was still 


topographical birth 
the hand of the 
piece of 


save 


the wild 
trapping-grounds of Canada, and it was 
the 
Ojibway 


one of great, 


venture north into 
the Cree and 
to watch the coming of the fur- 


our purpose to 


very heart of 
country 
brigades to the posts and see the trading 
of the winter’s eatch at the Factors’ stores. 
The fur-hunters come to the posts early 


had 


picture sque 


in June, se our journey northward 


become a race toward a 


gathering - place of the fur - harvesters. 
Thus, the rest of made 


ready to labor again along the wretched 


with a pipe, we 
swamp portage. 

The north end of the Height of Land 
portage the head of Gaining 
and a cloud of 
It was good to see the river, a 
stream that north to a 
inland lake and a Hudson Bay 
post, but the countless thousands of flies 
Our necks, 
already in a_ pitiable 


puts into 


Ground River mos- 
quitoes. 
sluggish flowed 
great 
were discouraging. faces, 
and 


condition. 


hands were 
Packs were placed in the eanoe, and 
the entire load roped in so that nothing 
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4 FACE EMERGED FROM THE WIGWAM 


would be lost in a rapid in ease of ac- 
cident. John, the cook, crawled in over 
the dunnage, leaving a trail of mud over 
everything; I took my place in the mid- 
dle; and Fred, the Canadian—a prince 
among canoe-men—gently shoved off and 
took his place in the stern. We pushed 
hard at the paddles, and the flies were 
soon left astern. At the end of the 
eighteen miles of slow-flowing river was 
a Hudson Bay post and some civiliza- 
tion. ‘The canoe passed from the great 
patches of moonlight into the dense 
shadows of the tall jack-pines. Within 
these, two rapids were run, with nothing 
more than the sound of the rushing 
waters for a guide. The element of 
chance was not in the waters alone. 
Twice we passed long poles covered with 
the bleached skulls of the bear and bones 
of the moose. Bits of ribbon and rags 
hung from the very top; tall and ghostly 
they stood, mute offerings to the Wen- 
digo for a_ good 
hunt. 

Mile after mile, 
along this wilder- 
ness highway, we 
passed. The great 
shadows of the 
night and the vast 
silence of the North 
country seemed to 
brood upon us. 
There was no sound 
save the steady dip 


of three paddles 
and the curl of the 
water as it followed 
the blades. Pres- 
ently, however, from 
out the shadows 
of the distance 
emerged a little 
meadow - like spot, 
a clearing of but a 
Set few feet square. As 
we drew near, the 
moonlit patch 
separated into de- 
tail. Two _ bireh- 
bark canoes were drawn up on _ the 
bank; just back of them was a _ bark- 
built wigwam with a smudge fire 
smoldering at the entrance. We stopped 
paddling and let the canoe drift tow- 
ard the bank. This was a touch of 
wild life that had existed hereabout 
for two hundred years. We looked a 
long time at the savage home and at the 
details about it—the rabbit-blanket, the 
old winter toboggan, and snow-shoes. In- 
deed, the whole history of the struggle 
between nature and the fur-harvesters 
might be written around those few neces- 
sities of travel in the Northland, that 
have not been changed one whit since 
the Hudson Bay Company was incorpo- 
rated in 1670. Presently Fred called 
aloud: 


“ Bo’ jou! Bo’ jou! Bo’ jou!” And 
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then again, as if no one had heard, “ Bo’ 
ou! Nitehic - 

Presently a blanket that covered the 
wigwam entrance was pulled back, and a 
tangled mass of black hair and a face 
appeared. Then, after a long look and 
much rubbing of the eyes, a dark form 
pulled itself from out the folds of the 
blanket, and a shirt-clad Indian stood 
before us. He was very careful to get 
into the smoke of the smudge fire, as h: 
was possessed of but scanty protection 


mosquitoc 3. Fred asked hin 


from the 





in Ojibway how far it s to the Long 
Lake post. 

“Oh, bout one mile,” he replied. 

We thanked him in a light-hearted 
way, for what was one mile to the many 
we had paddled and portaged for that 
day and half of the night? So we dipped 
our blades and left. But the joy of one 
mile to the Hudson Bay post was short- 
lived. One mile became two, then three. 
After an hour’s paddling we decided that 
the Indian had a very poor idea of dis- 
tance. We found out afterward that when- 














ever the portage, a lake, or some known 
place is not over a half-day’s journey dis- 


tant the Indian ealls it about a mile. 


So we were looking about for some 
place to rest for the few remaining hours 
of the night, when the canoe passed over 
some floats that marked the fish-nets of 
the Indians. Several of these nets were 
crossed. Then we came to a great stretch 
of water. It was Long Lake. On a rocky 
point, near an old wharf and _store- 
house, we made a landing. Across the 
lake a single light shone out from the 
Long Lake post. It was but a mile away 
and suggested many comforts, but we 
were worn out and unable to go farther. 
The canoe had been placed in the water 
at dawn, and it was now past midnight 
a quarter after one. A fire was made on 
a flat rock, an old Peterborough boat with 
“TT. B. C.” painted on its bow was pulled 
up as a wind-break, and we rolled our- 
selves in the blankets; then we were 
asleep. 


“White man, no tent, sleep late.” 
As we crawled from under the damp 
blankets there passed by the rocky point 


NO WORD IS SPOKEN 





birch-bark canoe. It was not so very 
late. The sun was searce a paddle-blade’s 
width above the line of purple that 
marked the distant shore of the lake, 
and against this narrow ribbon of dis- 
tance a string of small white dots marked 
the buildings of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Quite close, and on the same 
rocky shore where we had camped for 
the night, were some log buildings. From 
the chimney of one of these a thin line 
of smoke rose against the sky. With 
that evidence of life near at hand, we 
loaded the canoe and proceeded along 
the shore in search of a ready-made 
breakfast. 

We were not long in finding it. The 
buildings we had seen were those of a 
great French company, the competitor 
of the Hudson Bay Company. We 
found the Factor in the store. He told 
us that breakfast was over. But that 
did not matter, for such is the great 
hospitality of the traders of the North 
that nothing seems too great a trouble. 
The Factor took us to his log - house 
close by the store, and told his Indian 
wife that three white men had arrived 
from the south, and that they were to 
have some breakfast. So the full-blooded 
wild thing of the woods moved about 


an old Indian and his squaw in their 
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AS THE CHIEF GRASPS THE 


stealthily in her moceasined feet, pre- 
paring a breakfast and watching us the 
while. Presently food was placed before 
us food, not of the trout of the lake 
and streams, but of canned meat, stove- 
made bread, and, best of all, a can of 
peaches that made their way north over 
the same two hundred miles of trail that 
we had traveled. 

While we were eating breakfast the 
Factor told us that he had not been 
across the lake for several days, and did 
not know if the chief had arrived. Some 
of his own Indians were in, but not all. 

So, with the quest of the trip still in 
doubt, we set forth, and the four or five 
white spots that we had seen from across 
the lake gradually grew and outlined 
themselves into the buildings of the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s post and the church. 
Strung along on the point and upon a 
hare, rock-crested hill were many tepees 
and tents 

We brought our canoe to this wharf. 
Several Indian boys who had been play- 
ing with bows and arrows stopped and 





HAND OF EACH IN TURN 


watched us unload the canoe, lift it from 
the water, carry it up the bank, and put 
it within the company’s fence. Blankets 
were spread to dry, for we were to remain 
a day or two. This was a post of the 
greatest fur-trading company in the 
world, and it was here that all trails led, 
even our own, to meet that of the fur 
brigade. Had these forest people ar- 
rived? It was to be a simple “ Yes” or 
‘No” that was to be told us in a short 
while by the Factor himself. He appeared 
in the doorway of the store just as we 
were returning to the wharf to bring up 
our dunnage, and invited us within. La- 
ter, we went out from the store, along the 
narrow plank walk to the house close by. 
There was a long bench on the porch, and 
we sat down. Beyond the porch was the 
feneed inclosure of the company, with 
its flag-pole and fur-press. A narrow 


footpath for the Indians followed the 


fenee, and bh yond it the ground sloped 
abruptly to the lake and the small wharf. 
In the distance was the lake, the great 


waterway of tin fur-harvesters. By way 
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THE TRADING-POST AT LONG LAKE 


of answer to the question that had been 
uppermost in our minds for many days, 
the Factor turned and pointed with the 
stem of his pipe. 

“Do you see that bit of an open spot 
at the far end of the lake? That’s where 
a river, the Kenogami, puts out to the 
north. And that’s the way a good many 
of the trappers come to the post. Up 
that river, into the lake, and straight 
across to the point there where you see 
those half-dozen wigwams.” 

We asked him if he happened to be 
looking for any such trappers that day. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “’most any time 
to-day or to-morrow. I’m looking for 
the chief of the tribe here and his party. 
He’s a few days late this spring.” 


It was on the day following that the 
chief came. The Factor had been watch- 
ing the north end of 
the lake with his glass. 
About an hour before 
sunset he turned to us 
and said, “ The chief and 
the canoes are coming.” 

Presently we saw them 

bits of yellow and 
brown, a tiny flash of 
light from the paddle- 
blade, a mass of rich 
golden color in the light 
of the setting sun. The 
news of the chief’s com- 
ing had permeated every 
nook and cranny of the 
post. From the tepees 
on the bare, rocky hill, 
from the low land back 


of the company’s build 
ings, from the bush and 
the water’s edge, came 
the wild people of the 
forest to greet their chief 
and those that followed. 
It was a procession such 
as you might see nowhere 
in the whole world but 
in the Hudson Bay coun- 
tryv—Cree and Ojibway, 
trappers and squaws, wild 
children and papooses, 
half - tamed husky dogs 
Every year as far back 
as any trail led to the 
post the Indians have 
gathered in just such manner to greet 
the chief and the trappers as they come 
sweeping up the river and across the lake 
to their summer camping-ground. 

Now the canoes have crossed part of 
the lake. You make a count and dis- 
cover there are nine all bireh-bark. 
They seem to be low in the water, and 
as they draw nearer, with the perfect 
sweep of their paddles that is a matter 
of inheritance and not to be acquired, 
you see that these frail boats of bark 
carry the trapper, his family, his hunt, 
all his worldly possessions, and his husky 
dogs. Presently you witness a gradual 
change in the seattered formation of the 
nine canoes, They had been approach- 
ing pretty much as their faney chose, but 
now they slowly form into single file, 
a long line of golden bark, and at its 
head, in the bow of the canoe, rides the 
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ONCE A YEAR THE FUR-HARVESTERS RETURN 
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chief. lis peddle 


and he searches 


an Indian, for his squaw does the pad- 


dling. 


Now they stop their water-craft; only 





MOTHER AND PAPOOSE 


that of the chief drifts slowly toward 
the shore. There is a little movement 
of the heads of those on the bank as 
they look long and intently at each of 
their kind floating there on the water. 
But there is no greeting, no sound, not 
a single movement of the hand. The 
canoes and their human loads might be 
those of a strange tribe. There is no 
longer even a subdued murmuring. You 
can hear the scraping of the chief’s birch- 
as it 
floats over the shallows. When the chief 
is within a canoe’s length of the shore, 
he rises, puts the paddle-blade in the 
shallow water, and rests on the end of it. 
The bronze face, golden 


bark against the long water-grass 


in the fading 
light, is lifted in proud serutiny of his 
friends on the bank, but still there is no 
sign ot recognition or of a bond of 
friendship. Presently he removes his 
paddle, and the squaw pushes the canoe 
slowly to the shore. The chief steps out. 


Then follows as strange a greeting as 


rests across the canoe 
out each member of the 
company with his bead-like eyes. He 


has all the dignity and the silent poise of 
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,» one may wish to see. The chief goes to 
each member of the tribe on the bank, 
grasps his right hand, and, looking 
straight into his eyes, holds the hand for 
what seems to be fully a minute. No 
word is spoken. The mask-like face does 
not change one whit. The chief goes to 
each member of the 
tribe and greets 
him with this sol- 
emn hand - shake. 
Then he steps back, 
leans on his paddle, 
and watches the 
other canoes come 
to the shore and 
empty themselves 
of their human 
freight and the 
precious loot of the 
forests. Such is 
the manner in 
which a chief of 
the fur - hunters 
lands in far - north 
Canada. 

Upon  oceasion 
there is a priest to 
invoke a blessing 
upon the canoe 
flotilla before they 
land. For two 
hundred years 
these comings to the post have been as 
regular as the coming of spring itself. 
For that time and more the brown man 
has given his life to add his little pile 
of furs to the forty or fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth that yearly go to the 
world and the fair lady. The winter’s 
catch is his very life; it keeps him facing 
death in the vast white silence of the 
frozen months, and calls him to the post 
with the soft winds of the South. 

Now that the chief has landed, there is 
no longer the impressive stillness. The 
wild, husky dogs jump from the canoes 
and come splashing to the shore. Some 
are tied about the muzzle with a thong, 
and a bit of rag holds one foreleg in a 
kind of sling, to prevent them running 
wild. The men gather in groups while 


big 


the squaws unload the canoes and pile 
on the bank a collection of 


clothing, 
cooking utensils, and brand-new papooses. 
There are muzzle-loading guns, beaded 


powder and cap bags, and yellow powder- 
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horns. A pile of rabbit-blankets is topped 
by a something covered with birch-bark 
and w rapped about and about by caribou 
thongs. You notice a number of little 
bundles, and are told that these care- 
fully wrapped affairs contain the forest 
Within the 


strips of bark are hundreds of dollars’ 


leot of the fur - hunters. 


worth of raw pelts, from muskrat to the 
silver fox. Yet they are thrown about 
with no more care than if they contained 
nothing at all. 

Like some magie city now rise about 
you the pyramids of poles and sections 
of birch-bark that go to make the Indian’s 
home. The loot and litter on the bank 
is claimed and thrown within its shelter. 
Then the fires are started. They burn, 
a row of bright spots along the newly 
settled point of land. You look into 
the west; the sun has long since dipped 
beneath the lake. 


On the morrow the hunter must needs 
sit about his bark home and await his 
own convenience before taking his bales 
of fur to the company store. The morn- 
ing passes , and then noon. <A meal is 
prepared and eaten. Then presently the 
hunters begin to stir about and gather 
their packs and take them to the store. 

You follow, and watch the trading of 
the fur from the vantage-point of the 
counter. The Indians come into the big, 
square room of the company, seat them- 
selves on the counters, on the benches, 
and on the floor. A few of the squaws 
with papooses, and a boy or two, help 
overcrowd the desirable places. When 
all have got into the store, the chief goes 
to the counter and shakes hands with 
the Factor, the bookkeeper, and the out- 
post Factor, in the same solemn manner 
that he greeted the members of the tribe 
the previous day. Then he has a long 
and seemingly important conversation 
with the Ogima (Factor). The great 
Ogima is moved by the chief’s earnest 
appeal, and he produces from somewhere 
beneath the counter a cap with a patent- 
leather visor. He hands it to the Indian, 
who removes his own tattered head- 
gear and proudly places the cap in its 
place. Across the front of the eap, in 
tinseled finery, is woven the name 
“cnrer.” The brave hunter now has 
his badge of authority. Throughout the 
VoL. CXXV.—No. 149.—82 
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summer he will wear the cap, and his 
people will call him Newatchegejickwab¢ 
(the Great Chief). 

lhe Factor now enacts the prelude to 
a dramatic play that proceeds almost 
without words. To each of the hunters he 
hands a plug of cheap, black tobacco and 
a package of sulphur matches—all a gift 
from the great trading company. Imme- 
diately pipes are filled with the sticky 
tobacco cut from the plug. Nothing is 
said while the pipe of welcome is smoked. 
It is a very serious matter, the smoking 
of a pipeful of that tobacco. It requires 
constant attention and the entire bundle 
f matches. Finally the chief knocks his 
pipe free from ashes and puts it care- 
fully away. Then he euts the caribou 
thongs from one of the bark-covered 
bales, and spreads upon the counter a 
pile of raw furs—his own personal hunt, 
made since New-Year’s Day. The Factor 
begins at the top of the chief’s pile and 
first counts two hundred and fifty musk- 
rats. He thrusts his hand in each pelt, 
judges of the value, and gives the amount 
to the bookkeeper, who sits close by. 
Each pelt in the catch is examined care- 
fully and passed to the outpost Factor, 
who piles them on the counter. 

You watch the hunter and the com- 
pany’s agent. No word passes between 
them. The cunning chief watches the 
Factor as a lynx would a rabbit. His 
sharp, bead-like eyes do not miss a move- 
ment. He follows every motion of the 
sensitive fingers, trained after many 
years’ practice to perfect and fair judg- 
ment of a pelt. The hunter hears him 
say, although he does not understand a 
word, as he moves his hand over a glossy 
pelt, 

“One fine otter, usual high price, 
twenty-five. 

“One mink, three; one mink, five; an- 
other fine otter, same high price.” 

And so he eontinues, until finally you 
hear the chief’s spring eatech amounts 
to two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
Factor touches the Indian on the shoul- 
der and tells him it is a fine hunt. 

The chief then, as is befitting his sta- 
tion, trades in the pelts of all who made 
the hunt with him. He places on the 
counter a small pile of skins, his daugh- 
ter’s hunt—thirty muskrats—for which 
she receives a credit of about seven dol- 
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lars. Then there follows an exe ptional- 


ly good hunt of an 


blacklisted beca ise, 


says, his debt is of 
three years’ stand- 
g and amounts to 
SIX hundred dollars. 


In 


But the magnificent 
lot of fur that is 
topped by a fine sil- 
ver fox, the prize 
eatch of all hunters, 
has brought his in 
debtedness to only 
twelve dollars. And 
in such a manner 
the hunt of the 
tribe is traded to 
the great company. 
On the counter 
are thousands of 
dollars’ worth of 
furs, mink and 
marten, muskrat 
and sable; the dark 
fur of the otter 
melts into that of 
the black bear. The 
whole dark, soft, 
furry mass is dotted 
here and there by 
the white of the 
ermine. Back of 
this pile of skins, 
hanging from nails 
and carrying the 
mass of furs to the 
very beams of the 
room, are the lynx 
and the foxes—the 
red, the “ cross,” 
and the silver gray, 
the latter each a 
small fortune in it- 
self, and worth 
much over a thou- 
sand dollars apiece 
in the big market. 
At one time, how- 
ever, @ single skin 
had no such value 
A flintlock gun was 


Indian who has been 


as the bookkeepe r 


cer’s Twist ” 
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; and rum marked “ not very 


strong,” two beaver-skins per bottle. Such 


were the prices demanded by the great 





AN INDIAN LETTER, WRITTEN IN 


HE CREE SYLI 


worth fifteen to twenty beaver-skins; a 


W hite blanket, r ight 


; an ax, one pound in 


weight, three beaver-skins; a half-pint of 


gunpowder, one; ten 


balls, one: tobacco 


fetched one be ier-skin per foot of * Spe n- 


\BIC ALPHABET 


company about the 
year 1775. 

But your trapper, 
who sits close by, 
knows very little 
of the history of 
traders, and less of 
the outside world. 
The post is his 
great metropolis. 
He flocks to it in 
the spring to spend 
his all in riotous 
living. He is im 
patient, as are all 
the others, for the 
trading to be 
finished and his 
credits established, 
for then it is that 
you see the wiry 
bronze man, who 
has successfully 
fought the frozen 
wilderness at fifty 
be low, become as a 
little child before 
a piece of cloth that 
boasts of a crude 
green, a yellow, or 
a red. He boasts 
of taking a_ bear 
single-handed and 
without the use of 
a gun, yet he gives 
that same pelt for 


gaudy ribbons, a 
box of colored 
thread, and some 
patent medicines. 
The motto of the 
company, “Pro 
pelle cutum” (a 
skin for a skin), is 
a true one. 

The trading is 
done. The light- 
hearted trappers de- 
part with their cheap 


finery. With the passing of the last the 
Factor closes the door and turns the key. 
In the quiet of the late afternoon the 
pelts of fur—some of them worth more 


than their weight 


in gold—are carried 
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to the 
tne shingled roof 


store-Troom 
and 
ratters, 


f them that mount 


shoulder-high into 
the dimly lighted 

tic. Upon these 
the Factor and 
his two assistants 
toss armful upon 
armful; and when 
all of the pelts 


brought in that day 
have been added to 
those traded in the 
New- Year s 
it is a sight to turn 
of the fair 


ason, 


the mind 
lady. 

We marveled at 
the wealth of the 
that had 
never been corne red 
into a 


business 
nor formed 
trust. 

2 This post,” re- 


marked the Factor, 
in a laconie man- 
ner, “is noted for 
its rich shipme nt 
of furs; this is 


nothing unusual.” 
He closed and 
carefully locked the 
that had 
opened to our 


door 


Vision only a 


glimpse of the vast 


riches of the north 
wilderness. We de- 
scended the steep 


stairw ay, the great 
door of the 


pany’s 


com- 
store was 
opened, and we 
passed out into the 
twilight. The day 
of trading 


ended. The 


will not see its like 


Was 


pe st 


again for another 
year. 
The zlow of 


THE 





above. 


the 


twilight 


There, 
adz - 


slowly 





under 


marke d 


are skins upon skins, great piles 


FISHING AT 
THE SHADOW 


merges 


into deep shadows and silvery lights. A 


full moon rises. It 


bathes 


with a 


soft 


green light the buildings of the Hudson 
Bay Company and the tepees of the In- 
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you 


small 


way 


weathe r-bli 


a Tosi 


from the Balm of 


big 


city 


of 





Factor’s 
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about. The surface 
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of the stars and the 
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and the strange, 
silent folk will be 
sheltered for the 
night. 

Almost at your 
very feet there lies 
brooding a nomadie 
race whose li e is 
a great tragedy. 
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show for the trails 
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broken — wilderness 
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see his hunt, ali plucked and groomed 
and fashioned into shape for the season 
of social struggle. 

A black shadow that comes along the 
rocky path draws nearer and takes a 
place by you on the big rock. It is the 
chief. He knows no English, so by way 
of establishing a common bond of friend- 
ship you pass him your tobacco that is 
all ready for smoking and does not re- 
quire cutting from the plug. The chief 
seems very much pleased at being hon- 
ored with so remarkable a smoking mix- 
ture, and the head of five hundred half- 
wild people sits content with his pipe 
and the stranger. 

You look hard at this chief of the 
trappers. Far out across the deep waters 
of Long Lake he gazes. His head sinks 
a little between the broad shoulders. <A 
long, wiry strand of black hair falls over 
the high cheek-bone and is lost in the 
black of the handkerchief about his neck. 
His big, sinewed hand grasps the pipe 
as it would an ax-handle. Across the 


back of his hand are three long parallel 
sears. Perhaps within that breast there 
stirs the mystery of the unknown, of the 
legends and myths of the Northland, 
things hidden from one who only brushes 
against the fabric of their unfathomable 
life, but the chief brings himself to the 
commonplace things of every-day life. 
He unfastens the strings of his newly 
acquired factory-made shoes and removes 
them. <A sigh of relief escapes him. 
No doubt he longs for the soft caribou 
moceasins that have been part and parcel 
of his make-up for the last half-year. 
He examines the hard leather foot-gear 
as best he can in the moonlight, and 
glances at the heavy shoes of the stran- 
ger. Verily the ways and customs of 
the white man are a mystery to him! 
He drops the shoes and then turns wist- 
fully toward the village of bark. From 
somewhere in the distance comes the 
sound of a harmonica. The chief gath- 
ers up his shoes and patters down the hill- 
side to find the tepee and its musician. 


Land of Rain 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


AM the king of the land of rain, 
The king of the falling, falling showers, 
The land of graves where the daffodil tlowers, 
And the ancient spring comes back again. 


I am the king of the running stream 

That escapes from the winter and laughs and sings, 
Of the broken heart, and the ruined dream, 

And all forgotten, forsaken things. 


T am the king of the rising moon, 
And the setting sun, and the falling star, 


— 


am the king of last year’s snow, 


And the country where the lost faces are. 
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BY THOMAS 


MBECILE that thou art!” exclaimed 
Madame Barjavel, addressing her 
self thus bitterly to the worthy 

Marius Barjavel, her own husband. “ It 

is of thee and of thy disgraced cookings 

that misery, that destruction, that an- 
nihilation, beset our fortunes and bring 
us at a gallop hopelessly to perish in the 

extremities of despair! Here in this im- 

portant town of Maussane our Hotel 

du Petit Saint-Roch is as a devastated 
ruin lost in a trackless desert and aban- 
doned of all the world. Our streams of 
richly-paying customers stream to us no 
more—they stream to the insignificant 
village of Paradou. Neglectful of thy 
civet of hare—that once, being made with 

a skill, brought them to us on all the 

Sundays in a surging multitude—they 

go to gorge themselves at the unclean 

and impossible Hétel du Cheval-Vert on 
disgustingly superior matelotes of eels. 

The toll that we have taken from them 

for twenty years we take no longer. It 

is taken into the swollen pouch of that 
vilest of all the earth, the young Bos- 
quet. In these our broken days they 
shun us—as though we were the blessed 
Saint-Roch himself, plague-stricken in 
the wilderness and abandoned of all save 
his succoring dog. For us there is not 
even so much as a succoring dog! For 
us—and always, I tell thee, because thy 
civet has become an abomination—it is 
» to expire immediately 


only that we g 
gonies of the bitterest 


in poignant a 
want!” 

Madame Barjavel paused—not because 
she had finished, but because her breath 
was exhausted—and the good Barjavel 
took the word. 

“Treasure of my life,” said the good 
Barjavel, “it is not so bad as all that. 
As those who have wise mouths well 
know, my civet has not lost its savor 
and they fill their wise mouths with it 
in a manner that tells more than words. 
Remember, it was but last Sunday that 
we had the lading of a whole omnibus 


Barjavel’s Civet of Hare 


A. JANVIER 


sixteen in all, to say nothing of the feed- 
ing of the four horses and the man and 
the boy-—coming to us from Fontvieille 
expressly to feast on my civet: and at 
the end of their feasting—their good 
hearts well warmed by their well-warmed 
stomachs—they paid the long addition 
that I made for them without a murmur, 
and gave me also their words of glowing 
praise.” 

“And to how remote a Sunday in the 
infinite past,” put in Madame Barjavel, 
must we return to find another omnibus 
that came to us from anywhere in any 
part of the habitable world? To us, in- 
deed! i: ie 3 repeat, to that profligate 
young Bosquet—to him and his repulsive 
eels and his polluted travesties of Paris 
cookings—that on all the Sundays omni- 
bus after omnibus packed with hungry 
ones goes flouting past our very door!” 

“But that omnibus of last Sunday, 
my heart’s blessing, flouted past his door 
to come to ours. Of necessity, that brave 
company—having but the one road to 
follow between Maussane and _ Font- 
vieille—eame and returned again through 
Paradou: and the young Bosquet had 
the poor pleasure, in beholding those pas- 
sages, of witnessing his own disdaining 
and of knowing for whom he was dis- 
dained. Let that good fact strengthen 
thee, my soul. We are not forsaken. 
We still have our friends!” 

But even as he uttered these hopeful 
words Barjavel sighed heavily; and in 
tones not hopeful, after pausing for a 
moment, he continued: “ Unhappily, my 
treasured one, in that sack of thy sad 
sayings there is enough of truth. As- 
suredly, things are not with us as we 
would have them to be. Since the old 
Bosquet’s death and the young Bosquet’s 
home-coming—he with his farrago about 
his Paris teachings, and with the worthy 
tradition of his father’s eels to rest on 
our fortunes have been dimmed. It is 
not now as it was in the days when the 
old Bosquet and I—he with his reaily 
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excellent matelotes, and | with my far 
superior civets—divided the custom of 
the country-side between us: and always, 
deservedly, the better part of it falling 
to my share. Why, in that prosperous 
time our breakfasters came to us even 
from Saint-Remy! Yes, to the shamed 
confusion of their own inn - keepers 

the worthy proprietor of the respectable 
Ville Vert, the equally worthy pro- 
prietor of the respectable Cheval-Blane 

those brave Saint-Remois crossed the 
stupendous heights of the Alpilles to 
make their Sunday eatings here! The 
compliment was superb!” Barjavel’s 
tone was elate as he made this self- 
ennobling statement. The elation left it 
as he added, again sighing heavily: 

But that good time is ended. Of a 
truth, unless matters mend with us 
speedily the wolf will be at our door!” 

“The wolf will be at our door!” echoed 
Madame Barjavel, in shrill tones of irony. 
“Already the wolf assails us—and not 
one single wolf, but whole regiments of 
wolves! What was the visit, but yester- 
day, of Monsieur Grognard, the courtier 
en vins? He is the greatest wolf of all 
he with his long bill for the cask of wine 
that thy blind folly led thee to purchase, 
and that no one comes to buy! And the 
bill from the épicier in Arles—whose 
groceries already fill our stomachs while 
our pockets are as empty as the wind! 
And Monsieur Grevoulin, to whom we 
owe for the oats and the hay! And Mon- 
sieur Dutret, to whom—” 

“Peace! Peace! My treasure. Only 
but now I have told thee that for the 
moment all of those matters are com- 
posed. The bowels of the courtier en 
vins have softened to me. He has allowed 
me—after what I told him of our great 
company of last Sunday—a _ reasonable 
period of delay. Our pockets in part are 
empty they still, God be praised, have 
more than wind in them—because the 
bill of the @picier in part has been paid; 
while the remainder, again because of 
my good report of last Sunday, willing- 
ly has been deferred. Equally, in the 
same manner, Monsieur Dutret has been 
pacified. 

“Of my debt to Monsieur Grevoulin— 
and it is not a small debt—rest thou 
assured that I shall hear nothing until, 
in my own time, T go to the Chateau to 


make my settlement, pouch in hand. 
As thou well knowest, between us two 
that grand gentleman and myself—there 
is the friendship of our whole lives. Up 
there at Bastiéres—on the estate that 
then was his honored father’s, and that 
now is his own—we were born, in the 
Chateau and in the mazet of the gar- 
dener, almost on the same day. We were 
companions, he and I—and his brother, 
that merry scamp of a Monsieur Auguste, 
who now is the great banker—through 
all the years of our boyhood: and the 
friendship that then began between us 
endures. But to-day he gave me a fresh 
proof of it: when he stopped his carriage 
at our door expressly to tell me that this 
visit of Monsieur Auguste’s for the 
shooting—about which the newspapers 
fill columns, and the whole world talks 
begins to-morrow. And even at the risk 
ef getting another beating, he said with 
a laugh—thinking of that peach-stealing 
scrape into which Monsieur Auguste got 
me—I must be sure to come soon to the 
Chateau to have a talk with my old 
playfellow. Think of it! I, I myself, 
am asked to come for a dish of friendly 
talk with that great banker: who lends 
his milliards to kings with a superb in- 
difference; who at all times is submerged 
to his very eyebrows in a sea of gold! 
And of my owings for the hay and the 
oats, not a word! Rest thou then assured, 
my heart’s own, our affairs, for the 
present, go in safety. For the present, 
I repeat to thee, all is composed.” 

“And I repeat to thee,” cried Madame 
Barjavel, with an emphasis the most 
violent, “that thou art wholly imbecile! 
Inevitably, sinee we remain without 
customers to bring money to the pouch, 
thy deceivings of our creditors in but 
another moment will reveal themselves; 
and when that undeception comes will 
come our destruction. Monsieur Grevou- 
lin, perhaps, may stay his hand—and no 
doubt thou vastly wilt enjoy thyself mak- 
ing boobying calls upon this rich friend 
of thine, his brother: about the gathering 
of whose riches I have heard tales that 
cover him with shame, But the courtier 
en vins, and the épicier, and Monsieur 
Dutret will not stay their hands—nor 
will the others to whom from our empty 
pockets untold sums are due. 

“Again I tell thee that wolves over- 
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whelm and confound us! It is as 
though they came upon us from all the 









4 eaverns of the Alpilles in packs of thou- 
‘4 sands: as though from all the fastnesses 
t of the Luberon they descended upon us 
in unnumbered myriads of swarms! 
And that they come is of thy bidding. 

As a faithful wife 

. I have toiled and 

struggled to save us 

from this perishing: 

' whilst thou, to the 





wrecking of all of 





my commendable 





economies, hast al- 





lured it upon us 
vith thy criminally 






depraved cookings 





that even monsters 





would despise. It is 





of thee that we are 
caught into the tre- 


f 


mendous fury of this 






overwhelming tem- 
pest—that whirls us 
into the eoils otf de- 


vouring disaster and 


: brings us instantly 
H to despair!” 


P Madame _  Barjavel 
was of Provence 
Maussane and its “NO 


neighbor Paradou 





are gay little vil- 

lages, nooked under the sunny south- 
ern slope of the Alpilles, a dozen 
miles or so to the eastward of Arles 
and of Provence tu the very finger-tips. 
Being a Provencale, her disheartening 
outery naturally went to extremes. Had 
things gone a little differently—had two 
; good Sundays come in sequence, for in- 





j stance—she would have denied flatly that 
such animals as wolves had any exist- 
ence. It is that way, down there. For 

| the Provenceaux there is no between. 


Kither the sunshine blazes everywhere, 
or the whole universe is blackened by 
devastating storm. 

But for Madame Barjavel to denounce 
as disgraced the good Barjavel’s cook- 
ings was to carry her extremes too far 
even for Provence. In point of fact, 
being full charged with the known 
genius of his race 
centuries ago made glad gluttons of 


the race that sixteen 
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Roman emperors, and that ever since has 
been making glad gluttons of the whole 
world—his cookings were of a suprem- 
acy: and the fullest and the fairest 
flowering of them was in his inspired 
civet of hare! 

In that civet, undoubtedly, all that 





WOLF, BUT WHOLE REGIMENTS OF WOLVeEs!”" 


goes to the making of an uninspired civet 
was assembled; and all was dealt with 
save in the matter that was Barjavel’s 
inspired secret—in the normal way. The 
onions and the diced salt-pork, with the 
zest-giving garlic, duly were browned to- 
gether in a saucepan in a sizzle of boil- 
ing butter; the hare, properly jointed, 
was added and—with the assisting sprink- 
ling of flour—equally was browned; the 
wine and the bouillon were introduced, 
followed by the parsley, the bay-leaves, 
and the sprig of thyme. Then came the 
half-hour of quick eooking; and, at the 
final moment, the hare’s blood and the 
magical touch of vinegar that is the 
civet’s soul. All that, and in that way, 
Barjavel did beyond a question. But he 
did something more—the unknown, the 
inserutable thing of his own devising 
that made his making of a civet of hare 
supreme! 
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No! No! When Madame Barjavel 
sO recklessly decried the perfect excel- 
lence of Barjavel’s cookings she went, and 
went knowingly, beyond the limits—and 
her attack so obviously adjusted itself 
into an absurdity that Barjavel passed 
it without denial. But while the good 
Barjavel, by habitude, ignored her un- 
founded assault personal, he could not 
ignore her assault general. That, un- 
happily, had its roots. The courtier en 
vins, the Arles épicier, Monsieur Dutret, 
did come to the Barjavel door wolving. 
And that they were not paid, or were but 
part paid, was due precisely to the fact 
that on all the Sundays omnibus after 
omnibus did go flouting past that door 
on its way to Paradou. The real black 
beast that lurked in the Barjavel basket 

and it was a very black beast—was the 
rival inn. 

In a friendly way, that rivalry—be- 
tween the Little Saint-Roch in Maus- 
sane and the Green Horse in Paradou: 
the two not half a dozen miles asunder 





among the olive-orchards which lie be- 
tween the almonds higher on the _ hill- 
sides and the vines on the plain below 
was an old matter; a matter of a round 
score of years. Through all that stretch 
of time Barjavel and the old Bosquet 
pretty fairly had divided between them 

there was enough for both—the merry- 
making custom of the country - side. 
There were those who swore by the old 
Bosquet’s excellent matelotes of eels and 
came by the omnibus-load to the Green 
Horse to make on them their Sunday 
feastings. Equally were there those who, 
disdainful of eels. swore by Barjavel’s 
inspired civet of hare and came by the 
omnibus-load on the Sundays to the Lit- 
tle Saint-Roch to gorge on it. And so 
while the bad Sundays came with the 
good Sundays—both of them kept the 
pot well boiling: always to the good tune 
of clinking silver, and always with a 
snug sum for the stocking at the year’s 
end. Through all of the twenty years 
until the old Bosquet ceased to be of 
Paradou and became an 
honored addition to the 
culinary chapter of the 
angels —this good order 
of things lasted. It was 
when the young Bosquet 
put on the shoes of his 
father, and in them be- 
came the Green Horse’s 
landlord, that Barjavel’s 
black beast arrived. 

He was of an astuteness, 
the young Sosquet. For 
that very taking over of 
his inheritance he had 
made his provision clever- 
ly. In the time of his 
waiting for his father’s 
shoes to be emptied, and 
so set in readiness for his 
own on-putting, he had 
gone up to Paris: going 
avowedly for ecookly train- 
ing; but going in reality 
because he had the wit 
to foresee what prestige 
would be his when, on the 
emptying of the shoes, he 
came back to Paradou 
with the hall-mark of 
the Capital on _ himself 


HE HAD BEEN ONLY A SOUS-CHEF IN AN OBSCURE RESTAURANT and on all his pots and 


























pans. And it had worked, that shrewdly 
laid plan of his, to a marvel! The whole 
country-side was aroused by the young 
Bosquet’s florid announcement that he, 
a Parisian chef—actually, he had been 
only a sous-chef, and at that only in a 
conspicuously obscure restaurant — was 
prepared to serve at the Green Horse, to 
the world in general, precisely such del- 
icacies as he had served habitually in 
Paris to all the kings and queens of Eu- 
rope and to the greatest of the nobility 
of France. 

In order the more widely to dissemi- 
nate these alluring unveracities, the 
young Bosquet—with a hospitality not 
unmixed with guile—had over from 
Arles the editor of the Homme de Bronze 
to a breakfast that really was worth 
coming for; and in return for that break- 
fast—he could do no less—the editor 
published in the Homme de Bronze a 
glowing eulogy of the young Bosquet’s 
cookings: which had received, as he de- 
clared with a generous enthusiasm, the 
deserved approval of royalties and of 
Parisian epicures of the first rank. When 
the Arles newspaper was read in Para- 
dou, and in the roundabout villages, the 
effect was instant. Everybody wanted to 
set teeth to those breakfasts which had 
the approval of epicures and of kings! 

A similar essay with the local cor- 
respondent of the Petit Marseillais was 
less successful. As written, and as read 
to the young Bosquet, the article of the 
local correspondent outdid the article in 
the Homme de Bronze. But when it 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 749.—83 


came to be published in the great news- 
paper of Marseille—after Monsieur Sa- 
mat judiciously had edited it—all that 
it told was that Bosquet fils had suc- 
ceeded to Bosquet per in the ownership 
of the Hétel:du Cheval-Vert at Paradou; 
and that, as Bosquet fils had served in 
the kitchen of a Paris restaurant, the 
excellent reputation of that favorably 
known inn no doubt would be main- 
tained. But even in this grudging ac- 
count of the matter the credit of a Paris 
training was accorded to the young 
Bosquet—and that went a long way. 

Yet the fact presently was observed by 
the elderly gourmets of the region that 
the young Bosquet’s matelotes of eels by 
no means classed with the matelotes that 
his father had made before him; and 
those elders went so far as to declare 
that his cookings in general were of a 
sort that even minor kings in reduced 
circumstances would be unlikely to tol- 
erate. To which depreciatory comments 
they added, and reasonably, that for any- 
body to go from Provence to Paris to 
learn cooking was an obvious traversing 
of the known laws of God and of man. 

To the untrained palates of ignorant 
youth, however, such nicety of perception 
was denied; while the cachet of Paris 
did appeal strongly to the youthful mind. 
Therefore Madame Barjavel was justified 
in her bitter declaration that on all the 
Sundays a stream of. omnibuses laden 
with hungry ones went flouting past the 
door (at which the wolf was growling) 
of the Hotel du Petit Saint-Roch; and 
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that all of them were heading for the 
unclean and impossible, as with less of 
justification she described it, Hétel du 
Cheval - Vert above the entrance to 
which blazed in golden letters the art- 
fully entreating, but illusive, legend: 
“ Restaurant Parisienne.” 


Of necessity, the coming down of 
Monsieur Auguste Grevoulin to Bastiéres 
for the shooting made a wide-going com- 
motion: most violent, naturally, in Maus- 
sane—but extending so far beyond the 
limits of that little commune as to stir 
up the whole of the Midi and to make 
a ripple throughout Europe in all the 
great centres of finance. 

Jarjavel had not exaggerated. That 
great banker—always to the front when 
government loans of the largest were to 
be negotiated truly did lend to kings 
his milliards; and, effectively—since the 
lenders of milliards to kings have the 
habitude of halting some incidental mill- 
ions short of the royal coffers for the 
warming of their own pockets—he truly 
was submerged at all times to his very 
eyebrows in a sea of gold. In the world 
of high finance his position was com- 
manding. When he but wagged his fin- 
ger bourses trembled. His lightest acts, 
his most trivial movements, sedulously 
were chronicled in the press—and in the 
press and on the exchanges were the bases 
of extravagant conjectures as to what 
vast constructive schemes they presaged 
or what huge destructions of rival in- 
terests they involved. 

Thus, when his intended visit to his 
brother at Bastiéres was announced, the 
seers of the newspapers perceived in his 
journey to the Midi various deep purposes 
which they variously described. The 
Paris editors— whose interest in the 
South never is more than lukewarm— 
asserted no more than that, under the 
direction of Monsieur Grevoulin, the 
civie debt of Marseille was to be re- 
funded. The Southern editors, charac- 
teristically, let loose their imaginations 
on larger lines. The Petit Marseillais— 
with a cautious reserve befitting its posi- 
tion as the leading newspaper of the 
South, but with enthusiasm—hinted that 
the coming down from Paris of Monsieur 
Grevoulin not impossibly might be con- 
nected with the long-cherished project of 


turning the Etang de Berre into a vast 
land-locked harbor the possession of 
which would make Marseille mistress not 
only of the trade of the Mediterranean, 
but of most of the trade of the world. 
The Petit Nimois, reviving another great 
dormant project, one that has languished 
for well on to a century, declared without 
any reserve whatever that, financed by 
Monsieur Grevoulin, the transformation 
of the Canal du Midi into a sea-level 
ship-canal was about to be effected: with 
the result that the naval bases of Brest 
and Toulon would be in touch with each 
other; that the ports of Spain would be 
left moribund on a neglected island; and 
that the trade of Northern Europe, flow- 
ing by this short cut into the Mediter- 
ranean, would pour abounding riches 
into the whole of the South of France. 
Contenting itself with a matter of strict- 
ly local interest, the Homme de Bronze 
announced joyfully that Monsieur Gre- 
voulin was to provide funds for the 
building of the long-desired great irriga- 
tion canal—that would start from huge 
wing-dams in the Rhéne at Arles, and 
that would transform into smiling vine- 
yards the arid region of the Crau. 

Truly, with all this opulent talk buzz- 
ing in the air, it was not surprising that 
the Maussane folk—conscious that their 
own commune was the very centre of the 
impending financial cyclone—reasonably 
were exalted by a justifiable pride. 
Recognizing their duty to honor the 
distinguished visitor whose coming so 
honored them, they went so far as to 
plan the erection of a triumphal arch 
at the railway station for Monsieur 
Grevoulin’s weleoming. And this hand- 
some project lapsed only because—while 
it hung in execution among the vary- 
ing proposals of its projectors—Monsieur 
Grevoulin, all unheralded and all un- 
welcomed, actually arrived: having come 
down from Paris on the rapide to Arles, 
and thenee—ignoring the little branch 
railway—having driven the short seven- 
teen kilométres across country to Bas- 
tiéres. Indeed, the triumphal arch might 
have been built all belatedly at the rail- 
way station after his coming—and left 
to languish there—had he not himself 
announced his passage through Maus- 
sane in a wholly informal and a very 
friendly way. 
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He was a kindly man, the great banker 
save sometimes in his treatment of 
kings short of money—and in his warm 
heart of the South he kept his warm 
memories of his birthplace and of his 
childhood’s friends. Very likely, too, in 
the course of the drive from Arles, his 
brother may have told 
with regret about the 
evil days on which Bar- 
javel, their old - time 
playmate, had fallen: 
a matter within his 
knowledge because of 
the unpaid-for oats and 
hay. At any rate, how- 
ever it may have come 
about, the Grevoulin 
carriage was halted on 
its way through Maus- 
sane at the door of the 
Hotel du Petit Saint- 
Roch; and from the ecar- 
riage window the great 
banker called out jol- 
lily: “ Halloa, Marius! 
Halloa, old Barjavel! 
Come out of thy den 
there and shake hands 
with an old friend!” 

Figure to yourself 
Barjavel’s feelings 
when, coming out to 
the carriage in his 
shirt-sleeves, he found 
who that old friend was! 
And it was a matter 
that happened, mind 
you, not at night and 
in a corner—but in the 
full blaze of midday 
and with the whole world looking on! 
Multitudes heard that great personage 
eall himself Barjavel’s old friend. All 
the universe perceived how truly of an 
old friendliness was the hand-clasp that 
Barjavel had of him. Reasonably, Bar- 
javel’s hand shook with more than its 
hearty shaking. Reasonably, there were 
tears of happiness in Barjavel’s eyes! 

It all was the affair of a moment. In 
the next moment the order to drive on 
was given—but from the carriage win- 
dow the great banker ecailed back, always 
jollily: “ Come up to the Chateau to- 
morrow, Marius. We must have a talk, 
mon vieux, about old times!” 
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Then the carriage went onward: leav- 
ing Barjavel blinking his moist eyes 
smilingly; and leaving on the faces of 
the assembled multitude—not myself to 
drop too far into Provencal ways, I must 
state that at least a dozen people wit- 


nessed this brilliant passage—an expres- 





IT WAS MADAME BARJAVEL WHO DRESSED HIM 


sion of respectful interest so profound 
as to border upon awe. 

One face alone lacked that expression: 
the face of Madame Barjavel. And her 
comment upon the glory that had come 
to her husband—uttered, to do her jus- 
tice, after they had re-entered the inn 
together—was to the effect that he was 
a silly old fool to be elated by the idle 
kindliness of a rich man whose riches 
assuredly had come by evil ways. 

All the same, it was Madame Barjavel 

in her réle of faithful and devoted 
wife—who put Barjavel’s best clothes in 
their best order, and who herself dressed 
him in them, when he went the next day 
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to pay his visit to Monsieur Auguste at 
the Chateau. 


As Barjavel told gratefully in all his 
sequent prosperous years, that visit to 
Monsieur Auguste was his life’s turning- 
point: marking, as with a golden mile- 
stone, his entrance upon a highway paved 
only with gold! 

It was a happy conference that he held 
with the great banker—in an arbor on 
the Chateau terrace, a mellowing bottle 
on the little table between them, no one 
within ear-shot to hear their talk. The 
warm Southern heart of Monsieur Au- 
guste—not at all the heart that was in 
evidence in his dealings with kings in 
difficulties—showed itself warmly at the 
very start: when he set Barjavel quite at 
his ease by bringing up laughingly that 
greatest of all their escapades together— 
the fameus peach-stealing that was so 
close to ending in the discharge of Bar- 
javel’s father from his good berth as 
gardener at the Chateau. And the mat- 
ter assuredly would have ascended to that 
disastrous climax had not Monsievr Au- 





guste told pluckily and truthfully that 
he alone had devised, and then had lured 
the little Marius into, his scheme of great 
wickedness—and so had averted the ea- 
tastrophe by inviting to his own bad 
back, and by taking gamely, the sound 
whipping that he abundantly deserved. 
Sut thy hide suffered with mine 
equally, my poor Marius!” concluded 
Monsieur Auguste, with a laugh that was 
eatching. “ Most unfairly—since I was 
the sinner and thou, but for my mislead- 
ing, a lamb of innocence—thy father gave 
thee as heavy a trouncing as came from 
my father to me. It was days and days— 
dost thou remember ?—before either of us 
could sit down without groans! And, on 
top of it all, the peaches were green and 
we suffered tortures in our little insides! 
Ah, my old Marius, there were great hap- 
penings in those old brave days!” 

When an easy atmosphere of friendliness 
thus had been created, Monsieur Auguste 
skilfully went on to the matter that all 
along had been uppermost in his warm 
Southern heart—and he managed it pre- 
cisely as he managed the negotiation of 
a state loan. Gently, 
seemingly negligent- 
ly, he questioned 
Barjavel precisely in 
the same way that 
he questioned a needy 
king’s: prime min- 
ister; and by that 
astute questioning 
Barjavel was led on 
and on, quite un- 
conscious of the col- 
lective effect of his 
several revelations 
it was the same way 
always with the 
prime ministers—un- 
til the very all and 
the very worst of his 
difficulties had been 
laid bare. 

On the assembled 
facts so elicited the 
great banker medi- 
tated for a while in 
silence; a silence that 

Jarjavel — beginning 
to realize how com- 
pletely his bad affairs 


THE GREAT BANKER MEDITATED IN SILENCE stood uncovered— 
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found raspingly painful. Had he known 
it, prime ministers, at the end of like 
mncoverings, had been affected by like 
silences on the part of the great banker 
n just the same way. It was the habit 
of the great banker, in sequence to such 
revelations, thus to meditate: to the end 
that he might pinch out from the to-be- 
relieved monarch the last possible sou. 
In the ease of Barjavel his meditation 
went on kindlier lines: the finding of a 
way by which that worthy inn-keeper 
who, being a Provencal, certainly would 
reject help offered in the form of money 

might be set to mending his own bro- 
ken fortunes with his own hands. 

At last Monsieur Auguste ended the 
trying silence, and with a question that 
to Barjavel seemed to be both trivial and 
irrelevant. “ Dost thou still make as of 
old, my brave Marius,” he asked, “ and 
with thy old skill, thy wonderful civet 
of hare?” 

Gloomily Barjavel answered that, on 
occasion, he still made his civet of hare; 
and that the lean few who ever came to 
the Hétel du Petit Saint-Roch to eat it 
were good enough to declare that it still 
was not badly made. 

“And it is, then,” went on Monsieur 
Auguste, interrogatively, “only because 
of the éclat that thy rival gains for him- 
self in the newspapers—his matelotes, as 
all of his cookings, being inferior—that 
thy noble civet is deserted for his ignoble 
eels ?” 

With a modest conviction, born of con- 
scious merit, Barjavel replied unhesitat- 
ingly that Monsieur Auguste’s summing 
of the situation accurately exhibited the 
unhappy truth. 

And then, to Barjavel’s bewilderment, 
Monsieur Auguste gave a resounding 
slap to his thigh, and cried out tri- 
umphantly: “ Now all is clear to me, my 
good Marius—and all is well! In but a 
moment more all thy troubles shall be 
ended, and riches shall be flowing into thy 
lap in broad streams. Presently, thy 
deep pockets bulging with silver, thou 
wilt be coming to me for thy share in one 
of my little loans. I see all, I tell thee, 
clearly. At the root of this affair of 
thine lies precisely the need that lies at 
the roots of my little loans—the need of 
making for it a réclame. Very well— 
and bear in mind that I have some slight 
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practice in the handling of such matters 

I go to make for it a réclame that will 
resound in every newspaper in France! 
It is easy, the little that I do for thee 
and it is much that I owe thee, remember, 
for that beating which for me thy back 
suffered when together we were boys. 
Listen, now—while I tell thee how this 
fortune of thine is to be gained.” 

As one spellbound, Barjavel listened to 
that great telling! When at last, all joy- 
fully, it was ended, Monsieur Auguste 
filled again their glasses; and, raising 
his glass, eried strongly: “ We drink to 
thy coming prospe rity, my old Marius! 
lo the coming glory of the Hétel du 
Petit Saint-Roch because of thy supreme 
civet’s just renown!” 

Jollily Monsieur Auguste drank this 
astounding toast. In doubt, in wonder, 
in dazed gladness, Barjavel drank it. 
His mind was in a whirl! 

“And now, mon vieux,” Monsieur Au- 
guste added, as they set down their 
emptied glasses, “I must ask thee to ex- 
cuse me. My friend Monsieur Samat 
comes to-day to breakfast—it is a trifling 
loan of a few millions to the city of 
Marseille that we confer about—and his 
time is almost here. It is opportune to 
our purposes, his coming—he, the editor 
of the Petit Marseillais.” 

Why the coming of Monsieur Samat 
was opportune was apparent three days 
later: when was published in the great 
newspaper of Marseille a charming arti- 
cle about the visit of Monsieur Auguste 
Grevoulin to the home of his boyhood— 
the certainly not uninspired charging- 
point of which article was the _half- 
playful statement that the great banker’s 
journey southward, according to his own 
explanation of the matter, had been made 
olely to enable him to enjoy once more 
in Maussane a dish that in Paris he 
sighed for all his days in vain. As every 
Provencal gourmet knew, the article 
continued with a seriousness, this dish 
unobtainable in Paris — unobtainable 
anywhere, indeed. save at the Hétel du 
Petit Saint-Roch in Maussane—was the 
Sieur Marius Barjavel’s supreme civet of 
hare. 

Fancy the stir made in Maussane by 
that testimonial to the supremacy of 
Barjavel’s civet—the civet that Maus- 
sane wilfully had neglected, almost had 
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come to despise! And the stir, going 


wider, covered the whole of the great 
triangle lying between Arles and Aix 
and Marseille. In a word, the whole of 
Provence fell to licking its lips and to 
whetting its teeth for a taste of that 
civet that was declared to be superior to 
all other civets by the leading newspaper 
of the South of France! 

But bear in mind, if you please, that 
this was only the opening shot—the roar 
of which presently was remembered only 
as a minor popping—of Monsieur Au- 
guste’s great battery of guns. 


In telling about that ennobling article 
in the Petit Marseillais, and the pro- 
digious effect that it produced, I have 
got three days in advance of my story. 
Rectifying that error of narration, I re- 
turn to Barjavel’s home-coming—after 
his thrilling conference with Monsieur 
Anguste—and of his revelation to Ma- 
dame Barjavel of all that had passed at 
that interview, and of all that in conse- 
quence of it was to come. 

Madame Barjavel, frankly, would have 
none of Monsieur Auguste’s project. 
With energy she declared that Monsieur 
Auguste, as of old always, was putting 
one of his practical jokes on them; and 
a joke that, being permitted, assuredly 
would lead on to ruin even more stupen- 
dous than that in which already they 
were involved. 

“ We to give such a breakfast!” cried 
Madame Barjavel shrilly. “ And to such 
people! The mere thought of such 
folk coming here is madness: the Préfet 
of the Bouches-du-Rhdéne, the Sous- 
Préfet from Arles, the General from 
Marseille, the Admiral from Toulon— 
God knows why not also the archbishops 
of Aix and of Avignon!” 

“ As T have but just now told thee,” put 
in Barjavel, stoutly, “the breakfast is a 
breakfast of the chase. Were it not of 
the chase, very likely Monsieur Auguste 
would bring the archbishops too.” 

“ Archbishop me no archbishops!” ex- 
claimed Madame Barjavel—quite ignor- 
ing the fact that it was she herself who 
had dragged into the matter those exalted 
personages. “What moon-struck mad- 
ness is upon thee that even for the most 
minute portion of the briefest instant 
thou canst imagine so flagrant an im- 


possibility as the coming—and in their 
train that equally impossible swarm of 
journalists that Monsieur Auguste tricks 
thee with—of such a company of notabil- 
ities to a breakfast here! And, under 
all—in the beyond - dreams - incredible 
event of their coming —how could we 
serve them fittingly? Where is a fit 
table- setting? Where are fit wines? 
Where is anything whatever fit for the 
entertainment of préfets and sous-préfets 
and generals and admirals to be found?” 

“That matter, my loved one,” replied 
Barjavel confidently, “goes well to ar- 
range itself in Monsieur Auguste’s good 
hands. He promises that from Marseille 
shall come the whole of what is needed 
for the table—even to waiters, trained 
to serve such company, from the Grand 
Hétel de Noailles—and that wines shall 
come from the cellars of the Chateau. 
He assured me that he has the habitude 
of such managings—as he well may have 
when we think of his constant breakfast- 
givings to his friends the kings—and that 
I need have no doubtings but that his 
part will arrive. To me will be left, he 
said, the soul of the matter: the creating 
of what he called my ‘ supreme civet’ and 
the serving of it to that august assem- 
blage with my own hands!” 

“ Neither Monsieur Auguste’s part nor 
thy part will arrive!” declared Madame 
Jarjavel with indignant finality. “It 
is a trick, I say, one of his old tricks of 
boyhood, that he is playing on thee. And 
should he seek to press it to a realization 
—this matter that to him is a jest, and 
to us certain destruction—I myself will 
bar our doors. Never shall they enter 
the Hétel du Petit Saint-Roch — those 
notables who at once are a deadly menace 
and a hideous sham!” 

“But they are nof a sham, and they 
shall enter!” declared Barjavel resolute- 
ly. “This very day, I tell thee, the affair 
begins its arranging. In two weeks’ time 
it matures. And then, in another mo- 
ment—thanks to those brave journalists 
whom Monsieur Auguste assembles—the 
eves of the whole universe, even of the 
immortals beyond the universe, will be 
turned admiringly upon our Hétel du 
Petit Saint-Roch: where the noblest and 
the greatest of the whole Midi assemble 
for their feasting. In one sublimely 
tremerdous moment, I say, the fame of 
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my cookings will be blazoned to the 
habitable globe’s remotest corners: and 
theneceforward all the inhabitants of the 
globe, panting with eagerness, Sunday 
after Sunday forever, will come tu- 
multuously crowding upon us to regale 
themselves in eestasies on my civet of 
hare !” 

Having thus exaltedly and exaltingly 
delivered himself—they are not vain, the 
Provenceaux, but they have a happy 
aptitude for adapting themselves to any 
altitude to which their merit raises them 

-Barjavel paused for a moment. Then, 
coming quite down from his oratorical 
heights and speaking in tones wholly 
practical, he continued: “ Immediately we 
must set about the making of the pavilion. 
That good project long has languished. 
Now—that we may have space for our 
coming throngs of patrons—it becomes 
ain instant necessity. That I may arrange 
with Monsieur Mauron, the contractor, 
I shall hurry to Saint-Remy this very 
day.” 

“ Maniac that thou art!” cried Madame 
Barjavel. “It is to Saint-Remy that 
thou well mayst hurry—to the madhouse 
there of Saint-Paul! There, at least—I 
count not on thy return to sanity—thou 
wilt be held fast from plunging thyself, 





WHEN CAME THE CRISIC MOMENT FOR HIM TO ENTER WITH HIS SUPREME CiveT OF Hare! 








and me thy devoted wife with thee, into 
unendingly bottomless abysses of ruinous 
woe! 

‘ Solemnly I teil thee, Marius—speaking 
as though already I were on the death- 
bed of starvation to which, were it per- 
mitted, this crazed project of thine in- 
stantly would hurry us—not one least 
tittle of thy mad planning ever shall come 
to pass! As thy faithful and devoted 
wife, as thy guardian against overwhelm- 
ingly disastrous ruin, solemnly and with 
all the force of my being I tell thee that 
only over my dead body shall this moon- 
mad dream of thy crazed delirium ever 
come true!” 


And yet—a little to the disarrangement 
of the minor details of this prophetic 
utterance—it was Madame Barjavel who 
herself hustled the good Barjavel into 
a fresh apron of a spotless whiteness, 
who herself set straight on his head a 
fresh and spotlessly clean white cap, and 
who herself held open the kitchen door 
for his passage: when came, two weeks 
later, the crisic moment for him to enter, 
as a crowned king would enter, his own 
dining-room; and with his own proud 
hands to serve to the illustrious company 
gathered there his supreme civet of hare! 
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Really, all things considered, Madame 
Barjavel’s attitude on that great occasion 
was of the noblest. Of malice toward 
Barjavel — although, flagrantly, he had 
overborne all her protests, and with a 
result so brilliant as obviously to menace 
the very foundations of her prophecies of 
disaster—she showed none. Among the 
angels that day—especially among the 
female married angels—her conduct was 
recognized as superb! 

Later on, when her prophecies of dis- 
aster had been routed utterly—in the fat 
years when a second pavilion had been 
added to the first one, and even then the 
young Bosquet making a good account 
out of the good crumbs that fell from 
Barjavel’s overcrowded tables—that fine 
woman carried her generous complaisance 
really almost too far: to the point—that 
the good Barjavel regarded as extreme— 
of claiming for herself the whole of the 
credit for effecting their extrication from 
the tangles of despair. 

“Tt was I,” declared Madame Barjavel, 
“who saw to it that every one of those 
brave journalists was filled to the very 
chin with the food and the drink that 
immediately became transmuted into their 
long writings in splendid praise of us— 
and that practical work of mine was done 


whilst thou stoodst gawking to listen to 
the silly laudings that the Préfet and the 
General and the rest of them were be- 
stowing upon thee. And, mark thou well, 
it was out of those splendid praises of the 
journalists, that went ringing throughout 
all Franee and even throughout all Eu- 
rope—every word of them being of my 
making—that began to come instantly 
our bewilderingly vast prosperity. 

“ And before and above that good work 
of mine, which was the soul of the mai 
ter, I did that without which the matter 
never would have arrived. At the root 
of all, at the very beginning, when thy 
feeble heart was filled with unfair doubt- 
ings of Monsieur Auguste’s so nobly 
made and so nobly fulfilled promises, 
when craven fears beset thee as to the 
doing of thy own small part in his stu- 
pendous plannings, it then was I—I, thy 
faithful and devoted wife—who bravely 
and resolutely upheld thy hands!” 

“ Blessing of my life!” replied the good 
Barjavel. “ Always it is on that strong 
heart of thine that I rely!” 

Among the angels that day—especially 
among the male married angels—Barja- 
vel’s answer, at once so gallant and so 
conservative, received the commendation 
that it deserved. 


‘“O Wise and Strong’’ 


BY ANNE 


BUNNER 


O WISE and strong beyond all need of me! 
Why should I dream, now you have flown so high, 
And I, earth-bound, could never touch the sky— 
Why should I dream you needed me? And yet 


I never, looking in your eyes, forget 
The little lonely child you used to be. 
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Your United States 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


SEVENTH 


HAD my first glimpses of education 
in America from the purser of an 
illustrious liner, who affirmed the 
existence of a dog—in fact, his own dog 
so highly educated that he habitually 
followed and understood human con- 
versations, and that in order to keep 
secrets from the animal it was necessary 
to spell out the key-word of a sentence 
instead of pronouncing it. After this I 
seemed somehow to be prepared for the 
American infant who, when her parents 
discomfited her just curiosity by the 
same mean adult dodge of spelling words, 
walked angrily out of the room with the 
protest: “ There’s too blank much educa- 
tion in this house for me!” Nevertheless, 
she proudly and bravely set herself to 
learn to spell; whereupon her parents 
descended to even worse depths of base- 
ness, and in her presence would actually 
whisper in each other’s ear. She merely 
inquired, with grimness: “ What’s the 
good of being educated, anyway? First 
you spell words, and when I ean spell 
then you go and whisper!” And received 
no adequate answer, naturally. 
This captivating creature, whose society 
I enjoyed at frequent intervals through- 
out my stay in America, was a mirror in 
which I saw the whole American race of 
children—their independence, their self- 
confidence, their adorable charm, and 
their neat sauciness. “ What is father?” 
she asked one day. Now her father hap- 
pens to be one of the foremost humorists 
in the United States; she was baldly in- 
formed that he was a humorist. “ What 
is a humorist?” she went on, ruthlessly, 
and learned that a humorist was a person 
who wrote funny things to make people 
laugh. “ Well,” she said, “I don’t hon- 
estly think he’s very funny at home.” It 
was naught to her that humorists are 
not paid to be funny at home, and that 
in truth they never under any cireum- 
stances are very funny at home. She 
just hurled her father from his niche— 
VoL. CXXV.—No. 749.—84 
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and then went forth and boasted of him 
as a unique peculiarity in fathers, as 
an unrivaled ornament of her career on 
earth; for no other child in the vicinity 
had a professional humorist for parent. 
Her gestures and accent typified for me 
the general attitude of youngest America, 
in process of education, toward the older 
generation: an astonishing, amusing, ex- 
quisite, ineomprchensible mixture of 
affection, admiration, trust, and rather 
easual tolerating scorn. 

One noon, in perfect autumn weather, 
I was walking down the main road of a 
residential suburb, and observing the 
fragile-wheeled station-wagons, and the 
ice-wagons enormously labeled “ DANGER ” 
(perhaps by the gastric experts of the 
medical faculty), and the Colonial-style 
dwellings, and the “tinder” boarding- 
houses, and the towering boot - shine 
stands, and the roast-chestnut emporia, 
and the gasometers flanking a noble and 
beautiful river—I was observing all this 
when a number of young men and maids 
eame out of a high-school and uncon- 
sciously assumed possession of the street. 
It was a great and impressive sight; it 
was a delightful sight. They were so sure 
of themselves, the maids particularly; so 
interested in themselves, so happy, so 
eager, so convinced (without any conceit) 
that their importance transcended all 
other importances, so gently pitiful tow- 
ard men and women of forty-five, and so 
positive that the main function of elders 
was to pay school-fees, that I was thrilled 
thereby. Seldom has a human spectacle 
given me such exciting pleasure as this 
gave. (And they never suspected it, those 
preoceupied demigods!) It was the sheer 
pride of life that I saw passing down the 
street and across the badly laid tram- 
lines! I had never seen anything like 
it. I immediately desired to visit schools. 
Profoundly ignorant of educational meth- 
ods, and with a strong distaste for teach- 
ing, I yet wanted to know and under- 
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stand all about education in America in 
one moment—the education that pro- 
duced that superb stride and carriage 
in the street! I failed, of course, in my 
desire—not from lack of facilities offered, 
but partly from lack of knowledge to 
estimate critically what I saw, and from 
lack of time. My experiences, however, 
though they left my mind full of enigmas, 
were wondrous. I asked to inspect one 
of the best schools in New York. Had I 
been a dispassionate sociological student, 
I should probably have asked to inspect 
one of the worst schools in New York— 
perhaps one of the gaunt institutions to 
be found, together with a cinema-palace 
and a bank, in almost every block on the 
East Side. But I asked for one of the 
best, and I was shown the Horace Mann 
School. 


The Horace Mann School proved to be 
a palace where a thousand children and 
their teachers lived with extreme vivacity 
in an atmosphere of ozone from which 
all draughts and chilliness had been 
eliminated. As a malcontent native of 
the Isle of Chilly Draughts, this attri- 
bute of the atmosphere of the Horace 
Mann School impressed me. Dimension- 
ally I found that the palace had a begin- 
ning but no end. I walked through 
leagues of corridors and peeped into un- 
numbered class-rooms, in each of which 
children were apparently fiercely drag- 
ging knowledge out of nevertheless high- 
ly communicative teachers; and the chil- 
dren got bigger and bigger, and then 
diminished for a while, and then grew 
again, and kept on growing, until I at 
last entered a palatial kitchen where 
some two dozen angels, robed in white 
but for the moment uncrowned, were 
eagerly erowding round a_ paradisiacal 
saucepan whose magic contents formed 
the subject of a lecture by one of them. 
Now these angels were not cherubs; they 
were full grown; they never would be any 
taller than they then were; and I asked 
up to what age angels were kept at school 
in America. Whereupon I learned that 
T had insensibly passed from the school 
proper into a training-school for teachers; 
but at what point the school proper ended 
T never did learn. 

Reluctantly I left the incredible acres 
of technical apparatus munificently pro- 


vided in America for the training of 
teachers, and, having risen to the roof 
and seen infants thereon grabbing at in- 
struction in the New York breeze, I came 
again to the more normal regions of th« 
school. Here, as everywhere else in th: 
United States (save perhaps the cloak- 
room department of the Metropolitan 
Opera House), what chiefly struck m: 
was the brilliant organization of th 
organism. There was nothing that had 
not been thought of. A handsomely 
dressed mother came into the organisn 
and got as far as the antechamber ot 
the principal’s room. The organizatio: 
had foreseen her, had divined that that 
mother’s child was the most important 
among a thousand children—indeed, th: 
sole child of any real importanee—had 
arranged that her progress should be ar- 
rested at just that stage, and had sta 
tioned a calm and diplomatic woman to 
convince her that her child was indeed 
the main preoccupation of the Horace 
Mann School. A pretty sight—the inter- 
view! It charmed me as the sight of an 
ingenious engine in motion will charm 
an engineer. 

The individual class-rooms, in some of 
which I lingered at leisure, were tonic, 
bracing, inspiring, and made me ashamed 
because I was not young. I saw geog- 
raphy being taught with the aid of a 
stereoscopic magic-lantern. After a view 
of the high street of a village in North 
Russia had been exposed and explained 
by a pupil, the teacher said, “ If anybody 
has any questions to ask, let him stand 
up.” And the whole class leaped furious- 
ly to its feet, blotting out the entire 
picture with black shadows of craniums 
and starched pinafores. The whole class 
might have been famishing. In another 
room I saw the teaching of English com- 
position. Although when I went to school 
English composition was never taught, | 
have gradually acquired a certain inter- 
est in the subject. and I feel justified in 
asserting that the lesson was admirably 
given. It was, in fact, the best example 
of actual pedagogy that I met with in 
the United States. “ Now can any one 
tell me—” began the mistress. A dozen 
arms of boys and girls shot up with ex- 
cessive violence, and, having shot up, they 
wiggled and waggled with ferocious im- 
patience in the air; it was a miracle 
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that they remained attached to their re- 
spective trunks; it was assuredly an act 
of daring on the part of the intrepid 
mistress to choose between them. 

“ How children have changed since my 
time!” I said to the principal afterward. 
“We never used to fling up our hands 
like that. We just put them up. . 
But perhaps it’s because they’re Amer- 
ican —”? 

“Tt’s probably because of the ventila- 
tion,” said the principal, calmly cor- 
rective. “We never have the windows 
open winter or summer, but the ventila- 
tion is perfect.” 

I perceived that it indeed must be be- 
cause of the ventilation. 

More and more startled, as I went 
along, by the princely lavishness of every 
arrangement, I ventured to surmise that 
it must all cost a great deal. 

“The fees are two hundred and eighty- 
five dollars in the Upper School.” 

“Yes, I expected they would be high,” 
I said. 

‘Not at all. They are the lowest in 
New York. Smart private schools will 
charge five or six hundred dollars a year.” 

Exhausted, humbled, I at last quitted 
the warmed Horace Mann ozone for the 
harsh and searching atmosphere of the 
street. And I gazed up at the pile, and 
saw all its interiors again in my mind. 
I had not grasped the half nor the quar- 
ter of what had been so willingly and 
modestly shown to me. I had formed 
no theory as to the value of some of the 
best juvenile education in the Eastern 
States. But I had learned one thing. I 
knew the secret of the fine, proud bearing 
of young America. A child is not a fool; 
a child is almost always uneannily shrewd. 
And when it sees a splendid palace pro- 
vided for it, when it sees money being 
showered upon hygienie devices for its 
comfort, even upon trifles for its distrac- 
tion, when it sees brains all bent on dis- 
covering the best, nicest ways of dealing 
with its instincts, when it sees itself the 
center of a magnificent pageant, ritual, 
devotion, almost worship, it naturally 
lifts its chin, puts its shoulders back, 
steps out with a spring, and glances down 
confidently upon the whole world. Who 
wouldn’t ? 


It was an exciting day for me when T 
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paid a call next door to Horace Mann 
and visited Columbia University. For 
this was my first visit of inspection to 
any university of any kind, either in the 
New World or in the Old. As for an 
English university education, destiny had 
deprived me of its advantages and of its 
perils. I could not haughtily compare 
Columbia with Oxford or Cambridge, be- 
cause I had never set foot even in their 
towns. I had no standards whatever of 
comparison. 

I arose and went out to lunch on that 
morning, and left the lunch before any- 
body else and rushed in an automobile 
to Columbia; but football had already 
begun for the day in the campus costing 
two million dollars, and classes were over. 
I saw five or more universities while I 
was in America, but I was not clever 
enough to catch one of them in the act 
of instruction. What I did see was ths 
formidable and magnificent machine, the 
apparatus of learning, supine in repose. 

And if the spectacle was no more than 
a promise, it was a very dazzling promise. 
No European with any imagination could 
regard Columbia as other than a miracle. 
Nearly the whole of the gigantic affair 
appeared to have been brought into being, 
physically, in less than twenty years. 
Building after building, device after de- 
vice, was dated subsequent to 1893. And 
to my mind that was just the point of the 
gigantic affair. Universities in Europe 
are so old. And there are universities 
in America which are venerable. A grad- 
uate of the most venerable of them told 
me that Columbia was not “really” a 
university. Well, it did seem unreal, 
though not in his sense; it seemed magic. 
The graduate in question told me that a 
university could not be created by a 
stroke of the wand. And yet there star- 
ing me in the face was the evidence that 
a university not merely could be created 
by a stroke of the wand, but had been. 
(I am aware of Columbia’s theoretic age 
and of her insistence on it.) The wand 
is a modern invention; to deny its ef- 
fective creative faculty is absurd. 

Of course IT know what the graduate 
meant. I myself, though I had not seen 
Oxford nor Cambridge, was in truth com- 

aring Columbia with my dream of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, to her disadvantage. 
I was capable of saying to myself: “ All 
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this is terribly new. All this lacks tradi- 
tion.” Criticism fatuous and mischiev- 
ous, if human! It would be as sapient 
to imprison the entire youth of a country 
until it had ceased to commit the offense 
of being young. Tradition was assured- 
ly not apparent in the atmosphere of 
Columbia. Moreover, some of her archi- 
tecture was ugly. On the other hand, 
some of it was beautiful to the point of 
nobility. The library, for instance: a 
building in which no university and no 
age could feel anything but pride. And 
far more important than stone or marble 
was the passionate affection for Columbia 
which I observed in certain of her sons 
who had nevertheless known other uni- 
versities. A passionate affection also per- 
haps brought into being since 1893, but 
not to be surpassed in honest fervency 
and loyalty by influences more venerable! 

Columbia was full of piquancies for 
me. It delighted me that the Dean of 
Science was also consulting engineer to 
the university. That was characteristic 
and fine. And how splendidly unlike 
Oxford! I liked the complete life-sized 
railroad locomotive in the engineering- 
shops; and the Greek custom in the 
baths; and the students’ notion of cozi- 
ness in the private dens full of shelves, 
photographs, and disguised beds; and the 
visibility of the president; and his pro- 
nounced views as to the respective merits 
of New York newspapers; and the eager- 
ness of a young professor of literature 
in the Faculty Club to defend against my 
attacks English Professor A. C. Bradley. 
I do believe that I even hked the sin- 
gular sight of a Chinaman tabulating 
from the world’s press, in the modern- 
history library, a history of the world 
day by day. I can hardly conceive a 
wilder, more fearfully diffieult way of 
trying to acquire the historical sense than 
this voyaging through hot, fresh news- 
papers, nor one more probably destined 
to failure (I should have liked to see 
some of the two-monthly résumés which 
students in this course are obliged to 
write); but I liked the enterprise and 
the originality and the daring of the 
idea; I liked its disdain of tradition. 
And, after all, is it weirder than the com- 
mon traditional method ? 

To the casual visitor, such as myself, 
unused either to universities or to the 


vastness of the American seale, Columbia 
could be little save an enormous and 
overwhelming incoherence. It so chiefly 
remains in my mind. But the ingenuous 
humanity running through the whol 
conception of it was touching and mem- 
orable. And although I came away fron 
my- visit still perfectly innocent of any 
broad theory as to ultimate educational 
values in America, I came away also with 
a deeper and more reassuring conviction 
that America was intensely interested in 
education, and that all that America had 
to do in order to arrive at real national, 
acial results was to keep on being in- 
tensely interested. When America shall 
have so far outclassed Europe as to b 
able to abolish, in university examina- 
tions, what New York picturesquely calls 
“the gumshoe squad” (of course now 
much more brilliantly organized in Amer- 
ica than in Europe), then we shall begin 
to think that, under the stroke of the 
wand, at least one real national, racial 
result has been attained! 


When I set eyes on the sixty buildings 
which constitute the visible part of Har- 
vard University, I perceived that, just 
as Kensington had without knowing it 
been imitating certain streets of Boston, 
so certain lost little old English towns 
that even American tourists have not yet 
reached had without knowing it been 
imitating the courts and chimneys and 
windows and doorways and luscious brick- 
work of Harvard. Harvard had a very 
mellow look indeed. No trace of the 
wand! The European in search of tradi- 
tion would find it here in bulk. I should 
doubt whether at Harvard modern history 
is studied through the daily paper—un- 
less perchance it be in Harvard’s own 
daily paper. The considerableness of 
Harvard was attested for me by the mul- 
tiplicity of its press organs. I dare say 
that Harvard is the only university in 
the world the offices of whose comic paper 
are housed in a separate and important 
building. If there had been a special 
press - building for Harvard’s press, I 
should have been startled. But when I 
beheld the mere comic organ in a spa- 
cious and costly detached home that some 
London dailies would envy, I was struck 
dumb. That sole fact indicated the scale 
of magnificence at Harvard, and proved 
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that the phenomenon of gold-depreciation 
has proceeded further at Harvard than 
at any other public institution in the 
world. 

The etiquette of Harvard is nicely 
calculated to heighten the material splen- 
dor of the place. Thus it is etiquette for 
the president, during his term of office, 
to make a present of a building or so to 
the university. Now buildings at Har- 
vard have adopted the excellent habit of 
never costing less than about half a 
million dollars. It is also etiquette that 
the gifts to the university from old 
students shall touch a certain annual 
sum; they touch it. Withal, there is 
no architectural ostentation at Harvard. 
All the buildings are artistically modest; 
many are beautiful; scarcely one that 
clashes with the sober and subtle at- 
tractiveness of the whole aggregation. 
Nowhere is the eve offended. One looks 
upon the crimson facades with the same 
lenient love as marks one’s attitude tow- 
ard those quaint and lovely English 
houses (so familiar to American visitors 
to our isle) that are all picturesqueness 
and no bath-room. That is the exter- 
nal effect. Assuredly, entering some of 
those storied doorways, one would an- 
ticipate inconveniences and what is called 
“Old World charm” within. 

But within one discovers simply naught 
but the very latest, the very dearest, the 
very best of everything that is luxurious. 
I was ushered into a most princely apart- 
ment, grandiose in dimensions, superbly 
furnished and decorated, lighted with 
rich discretion, heated to a turn. Por- 
iraits by John Sargent hung on the vast 
walls, and a score of other manifestations 
of art rivalled these in the attention of 
the stranger. No club in London could 
match this chamber. It was, I believe, a 
sort of lounge for the students. Anyhow, 
a few students were lounging in it; only 
a few—there was no rush for the privilege. 
And the few loungers were really loung- 
ing, in the wonderful sinuous postures of 
youth. They might have been lounging 
in a railway station or a barn instead of 
amid portraits by John Sargent. 

The squash-racket court was an exam- 
ple of another kind of luxury, very dif- 
ferent from the cunning combinations 
of pictured walls, books, carved wood, 
and deep-piled carpets, but not less au- 





thentic. The dining-hall seating a thou- 
sand simultaneously was another. Here 
I witnessed the laying of dinner-tables 
by negroes. I noted that the sudden 
sight of me instantly convinced one 
negro, engaged in the manipulation of 
pats of butter, that a fork would be more 
in keeping with the Harvard tradition 
‘han his fingers, and IT was humanly glad 
thus to learn that the secret reality of 
table-laying is the same in two conti- 
nents. I saw not the dining of the thou- 
sand. In fact, I doubt whether in all I 
saw one hundred of the six thousand 
students. They had mysteriously van- 
ished from all th resorts of perfect 
luxury provided for them. Possibly they 
were withdrawn into the privacies of the 
thousands of suites—each containing bed- 
room, sitting-room, bath-room, and tele- 
phone—which I understood are allotted 
to them for lairs. I left Harvard with 
a very clear impression of its frank wel- 
coming hospitality and of its extraordi- 
nary luxury. 

And as I came out of the final portal 
I happened to mect a student actually 
earrying his own pcrtmanteau — and 
rather tugging at it. I regretted this 
chance. The spectacle clashed, and 
ought to have been contrary to etiquette. 
That student should in propriety have 
been followed by a Nigerian, Liberian, or 
Senegambian, carrying his portmanteau. 

My visits to other universities were 
about as brief, stirring, suggestive, and 
incomplete as those to Columbia and 
Harvard. I repeat that I never actually 
saw the educational machine in motion. 
What it seemed to me that I saw in each 
case was a tremendous mechanical ap- 
paratus at rest, a rich, empty frame, an 
organism waiting for the word that would 
break its trance. The fault was, of 
course, wholly mine. I find upon refleec- 
tion that the universities which I recall 
with the most sympathy are those in 
which I had the largest opportunity of 
listening to the informal talk of the 
faculty and its wife. I heard some 
mighty talking upon oceasion—and in 
particular I sat willing at the feet of a 
president who could mingle limericks 
and other drollery, the humanities, sci- 
ence, modern linguistics, and economics 
in a manner which must surely make 
him historic. 
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Education, like most things except 
high-class cookery, must be judged by 
ultimate results; and though it may not 
be possible to pass any verdict on current 
educational methods (especially when you 
do not happen to have even seen them 
in action), one can to a certain extent 
assess the values of past education by 
reference to the demeanor of adults 
who have been through it. One of the 
chief aims of education should he to 
stimulate the great virtue of curiosity. 
The worst detractors of the American 
race—and there are some severe ones in 
New York, London, and Paris !—will not 
be able to deny that an unusually active 
curiosity is a marked characteristic of 
the race. Only they twist that very 
characteristic into an excuse for still 
further detraction. They will, for ex- 
ample, point to the “hordes” (a word 
which they regard as indispensable in 
this connection) of American tourists 
who insist on seeing everything of his- 
toric or artistic interest that is visible 
in Europe. The plausible argument is 
that the mass of such tourists are in- 
ferior in intellect and taste to the gen- 
eral level of Europeans who display 
curiosity about history or art. Which 
is probably true. But it ought to be 
remembered hy us Europeans (and in 
sackcloth!) that the mass of us with 
money to spend on pleasure are utterly 
indifferent to history and art. The Eu- 
ropean dilettante goes to the Uffizi and 
sees a shopkeeper from Milwaukee gazing 
ignorantly at a masterpiece, and says: 
“How inferior this shopkeeper from 
Milwaukee is to me! The American is 
an inartistic race!” But what about the 
shopkeeper from Huddersfield or Amiens? 
The shopkeeper from Huddersfield or 
Amiens will be flirting about on some 
entirely banal beach — Scarborough or 
Trouville—and for all he knows or cares 
Leonardo da Vinci might have been a 
cabman; and yet the loveliest things in 
the world are, relatively speaking, at his 
door! When the European shopkeeper 
gets as far as Lucerne in August, he 
thinks that a journey of twenty - four 
hours entitles hini to rank a little lower 
than Columbus. It was an enormous 
feat for him to reach Lucerne, and he 
must have credit for it, though his in- 
terest in art is in no wise thereby demon- 





strated. One has to admit that he now 
goes to Lucerne in hordes. Praise be to 
him! But I imagine that the American 
horde “ hustling for culture” in no mat- 
ter what historic center will compare 
pretty favorably with the European horde 
in such spots as Lucerne. 

All general curiosity is, to my mind, 
righteousness, and I so count it to the 
American. Not that I think that Amer- 
iean curiosity is always the highest form 
of curiosity, or that it is not limited. 
With its apparent omnivorousness it is 
often superficial and too easily satisfied— 
particularly by mere words. Very seldom 
is it profound. It is apt to browse agree- 
ably on externals. The American, like 
Anglo-Saxons generally, rarely shows a 
passionate and yet honest curiosity about 
himself or his country, which is curi- 
osity at its finest. He will divide things 
into pleasant and unpleasant, and his 
curiosity is trained to stop at the frontier 
of the latter—an Anglo-Saxon device for 
being comfortable in your mind! He 
likes to know what others think of him 
and his country, but he is not very keen 
on knowing what he really thinks on 
these subjects himself. The highest form 
of curiosity is apt to be painful some- 
times. (And yet who that has practised 
it would give it up?) It also demands 
intellectual honesty—a quality which has 
been denied by Heaven to all Anglo- 
Saxon races, but which nevertheless a 
proper education ought in the end to 
achieve. Were I asked whether I saw 
in America any improvement upon Brit- 
ain in the supreme matter of intellectual 
honesty, I should reply, No. I seemed 
to see in America precisely the same 
tendeney as in Britain to pretend, for 
the sake of instant comfort, that things 
are not what they are, the same timid 
but determined dislike of the whole 
truth, the same capacity to be shocked 
by notorious and universal phenomena, 
the same delusion that a refusal to look 
at these phenomena is equivalent to the 
destruction of these phenomena, the same 
flaccid sentimentality which vitiates prac- 
tically all Anglo-Saxon art. And I have 
stood in the streets of New York, as I 
have stood in the streets of London, and 
longed with an intense nostalgia for one 
hour of Paris, where, amid a deplorable 
decadence, intellectual honesty is wide- 
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ly discoverable, and where absolutely 
straight thinking and talking is not mis- 
taken for cynicism. 


Another test of education is the feel- 
ing for art, and the creation of an en- 
vironment which encourages the increase 
of artistic talent. (And be it noted in 
passing that the intellectually honest 
races, the Latin, have been the most 
artistie, for the mere reason that intel- 
lectual dishonesty is just sentimental- 
ity, and sentimentality is the destroying 
poison of art.) Now the most exacerbat- 
ing experience that fell to me in Amer- 
ica—and it fell more than once—was to 
hear in discreetly lighted and luxurious 
drawing-rooms, amid various mural 
proofs of trained taste, and usually from 
the lips of an elegantly Europeanized 
American woman with a sad, agreeable 
smile: “There is no art in the United 
States. . . . I feel like an exile.” A 
number of these exiles, each believing 
himself or herself to be a solitary lamp 
in the awful darkness, are dotted up and 
down the great cities, and it is a curious 
fact that they bitterly despise one an- 
other. In so doing they are not very 
wrong. For, in the first place, these peo- 
ple, like nearly all dilettanti of art, are 
extremely unreliable judges of racial 
characteristics. Their mentality is allied 
to that of the praisers of time past, who, 
having read Tom Jones and Clarissa, 
are incapable of comprehending that the 
immense majority of novels produced in 
the eighteenth century were nevertheless 
terrible rubbish. They go to a foreign 
land, deliberately confine their attention 
to the artistic manifestations of that 
country, and then exclaim in ecstasy: 
“What an artistic country this is! How 
different from my own!” To the same 
class belong certain artistic visitors to 
the United States who, having in their 
own country deliberately cut themselves 
off from intercourse with ordinary in- 
artistic persons, visit America, and, 
meeting there the average man and wom- 
an in bulk, frown superiorly and ex- 
claim: “This Philistine race thinks of 
nothing but dollars!” They cannot see 
the yet quite evident truth that the rank 
and file of every land is about equally 
inartistic. Modern Italy may in the mass 
be more lyrical than America, but in 
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either architecture or painting Italy is 
simply not to be named with America. 

Further, and in the second place, these 
people never did and never will look in 
the right quarters for vital art. A real- 
ly original artist struggling under their 
very noses has small chance of being 
recognized by them, the reason being 
that they are imitative, with no real 
opinions ef their own. They associate 
art with Florentine frames, matinée hats, 
distant museums, and clever talk full of 
allusions to the dead. It would not occur 
to them to search for American art in 
the architecture of railway stations and 
the draftsmanship and sketech-writing of 
newspapers and magazines, because they 
have not the wit to learn that genuine 
art flourishes best in the atmosphere of 
genuine popular demand. 

Even ‘so, with all their blindness, it is 
unnatural that they should not see and 
take pride in the spectacular historical 
facts which prove their country to be 
less negligible in art than they would 
assert. I do not mean the existence in 
America of huge and glorious collections 
of European masters. I have visited 
some of these collections, and have taken 
keen pleasure therein. But I perceive in 
them no national significance—no more 
national significance than I perceive in 
the endowment of splendid orchestras to 
play foreign music under foreign con- 
ductors, or in the fashionable crowding 
of classical concerts. Indeed, it was a 
somewhat melancholy experience to spend 
hours in a private palace crammed with 
artistic loveliness that was apparently be- 
loved and understood, and to hear not 
one single word disclosing the slightest 
interest in modern American art. No, 
as a working artist myself, I was more 
impressed and reassured by such a sight 
as the Inness room at the colossal Art 
Institute of Chicago than by all the col- 
lections of old masters in America, 
though I do not regard Inness as a 
very distinguished artist. Tiie aforesaid 
dilettanti would naturally condescend to 
the Inness room at Chicago’s institute, 
as to the long - sustained, difficult effort 
which is being made by a school of 
Chieago seulptors for the monumental 
ornamentation of Chicago. But the 
dilettanti have accomplished a wonder- 
ful feat of unnaturalness in forgetting 
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that their poor, inartistic Philistine coun- 
try did provide, inter alia, the great 
writer who has influenced French imag- 
inative writers more deeply than any 
other foreign writer since Byron—Edgar 
Allan Poe; did produce one of the world’s 
supreme poets—Whitman; did produce 
the greatest pure humorist of modern 
times; did produce the miraculous Henry 
James; did produce Stanford White and 
the incomparable McKim; and did pro- 
duce the only two Anglo-Saxon per- 
sonalities who in graphie art have been 
able to impose themselves on modern 
Europe—Whistler and John Sargent. 


In the matter of graphic art, I have 
known so many American painters in 
Paris that I was particularly anxious to 
see what American painting was like at 
home. My first adventures were not 
satisfactory. I trudged through enor- 
mous exhibitions, and they filled me with 
just the same feeling of desolation and 
misery that I experience at the Royal 
Academy, London, or the Société des 
Artistes Francais, Paris. In miles of 
slippery exercise I saw almost nothing 
that could interest an intelligent ama- 
teur who had passed a notable portion 
of his life in studios. The first modern 
American painting that arrested me was 
one by Grover, of Chicago. I remember 
it with gratitude. Often, especially in 
New York, I was called upon by stay-at- 
home dilettanti to admire the work of 
some shy favorite, and with tke best will 
in the world I could not, on account of 
his too obvious sentimentality. In Bos- 
ton I was authoritatively informed that 
the finest painting in the whole world 
was at that moment being done by a 
group of Boston artists in Boston. But 
as I had no opportunity to see their work, 
I cannot offer an opinion on the proud 
claim. My gloom was becoming per- 
manent, when one wet day I invaded, not 
easily, the Macdowell Club, and, while 
listening to a chorus rehearsal of Liszt’s 
“St. Elizabeth,” made the acquaintance 
of really interesting pictures by artists 
such as Irving R. Wiles, Jonas Lie, 
Henri, Mrs. Johansson, and Brinley, of 
whom previously IT had known nothing. 
From that moment I progressed. I met 


the work of James Preston, and of other 
men who can truly paint. 

All these, however, with all their 
piquant merits, were Parisianized. They 
could have put up a good show in Paris 
and emerged from French criticism with 
dignity. Whereas there is one American 
painter who has achieved a reputation 
on the tongues of men in Europe with- 
out (it is said) having been influenced 
by Europe or even having exhibited 
there. I mean Winslow Homer. I had 
often heard of Winslow Homer from 
connoisseurs who had earned my respect, 
and assuredly one of my reasons for 
coming to America was to see Winslow 
Homer’s pictures. My first introduction 
to his oil-paintings was a shock. I did 
not like them, and I kept on not liking 
them. I found them theatrical and vio- 
lent in conception, rather conventional 
in design, and repellent in color. I 
thought the painter’s attitude toward sea 
and rock and sky decidedly sentimental 
beneath its wilful harshness. And I 
should have left America with broken 
hopes of Winslow Homer if an enthusiast 
for State-patronized art had not insisted 
on taking me to the State Museum at 
Indianapolis. In this agreeable and in- 
teresting museum there happened to be 
a temporary loan exhibit of water-colors 
by Winslow Homer. Which water-colors 
were clearly the productions of a master. 
They forced me to reconsider my views 
of Homer’s work in general. They were 
beautiful; they thrilled; they were gen- 
uine American; there is nothing else 
like them. I shall never forget the pleas- 
ure I felt in unexpectedly encountering 
these summary and highly distinguished 
sketches in the quietude of Indianapolis. 
I would have liked to collect a trainful 
of New York, Chicago, and Boston dilet- 
tanti, and led them by the ears to the 
unpretentious museum at Indianapolis, 
and force them to regard fixedly these 
striking creations. 

Yet another test of education is the 
development of the social conscience, of 
the quality of citizenship. In my next 
and final paper I propose to put down a 
few desultory observations of the Amer- 
ican man and woman as citizens and 
mere human beings. 
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HEN Andrew Haynes drove 
into the shady road that led 
by the sawmill and the brown 


brook from the tannery, he was quick- 
breathed with excitement over a desire 
fulfilled. The syndicate had at last de- 
cided on his rocky pasture that com- 
manded the view, and the price he had 
grudgingly accepted was a third more 
than he had expected to get. He felt 
like breaking into a hoot or ery of animal 
satisfaction, as the catbird in the maple 
burst into one of its borrowed pwans in 
recognition of spring. He did draw a 
long breath now, and indulged himself 
in triumphant recollection of the hurried, 
anxious breaths that had gone to this 
consummation. At last, after plodding 
for years in the rut of his farm life, he 
was to have a substantial lift from this 
side issue, never thought of until two 
years ago: not so very much, no golden 
stream, but enough to buy more new tools 
and another acre or two of productive 
land. Since the prospect of the sale had 
come up, he had eaten and drunken and 
slept in it, interviewed men through that 
glacial air of indifference business is held 
to demand, and kept his mind in a tension 
that was like prayer. Andrew could see 
only one thing at a time, his mother used 
to say. If he had an apple, he held it 
so close to his eyes that it shut out the 
barn. His mother had said that when 
he was only a boy; now that he was 
over thirty, hardened into the habit of 
life, it held inviolably. 

But the strain had _ relaxed, and 
though he still brooded on his bar- 
gain, it was in a different way. And 
he even looked younger, going home 
through the May air, than he had that 
morning when he set out with uncer- 
tainty furrowing his brow. He flicked 
Jess again, and she put back her ears and 
lashed out wilfully. But Andrew did not 
visit her caprice upon her as he might 
if he had come home defeated. Jess had 
grown cantankerous, he knew, but he had 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 749.—85 
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a vague and unregretful recognition of 


having had to hurry her too much of 
late. She was a sound creature, though 
a nervous one, and she had taken to re- 
senting him and the suggesting whip. 

Deeper and deeper the shade of the 
mill road received him. Then it with- 
drew, and let him into the light of 
the upland stretch near home. Some- 
body was on his steps when he drove into 
the yard, a stout old woman, her outline 
broken by an apron-band at the waist, 
scalloping in her girth. This was Aunt 
Drusilla Anderson, who lived “ down the 
road a piece,” quite alone since her hus- 
band’s death, and as ready to answer a 
neighbor’s call of need as if it were her 
rightful task. Andrew knew exactly how 
she would look as he drew near: he saw 
the noble forehead, the square chin, the 
fine nose, and eyes that seemed to take in 
the whole of things. Aunt Drusilla was 
shading her eyes with her hand, but as 
soon as she saw him she came down the 
steps with an easy, unhurried motion, 
and halted at the corner of the house 
where she might intercept him on the 
way to the barn. Andrew pulled in the 
mare, more than ready now to get into 
her stall and see what she could find. 
He looked at Aunt Drusilla a moment, 
frowning with the effort to meet her point 
of view and keep from ealling on her to 
rejoice because he had sold the land. 
Aunt Drusilla spoke first. 

“You better come in as soon as you 
unharness. Mary’s layin’ down.” 

“ Ain’t she well?” Andrew asked her, 
in a quick responsiveness. Annoyance, 
too: it seemed perverse of Mary to thin 
the wine of his triumph by not being on 
deck to spice it. 

Aunt Drusilla had a slow, persuasive 
voice, always softening the edges and 
creeping in under defenses when con- 
fidence had been denied her. 

“Why,” said she, “I guess Mary’s 
kind of give out. She felt so bad she 
sent that little Blake girl in to ask me to 
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step over and see if I could do somethin’. 
But I ain’t done anything except get her 
to bed. Well, you unharness and see 
what you think.” 

Andrew did unharness thoughtfully. 
Jess nipped at him, end he only poked 
her nose away. He was bewildered to 
his furthest mental bound. Mary had 
never, in her married life, been really 
ill. He wondered already if it could 
possibly be typhoid. It was the sudden 
blow, he thought, that portended tragedy. 
When he had put Jess in her stall and 
again ignored a nip, he went into the 
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AUNT DRUSILLA WAS SHADING HER EYES WITH HER HAND 





house at a plunging gait, washed his 
hands at the sink, and made his way to 
the bedroom door. Mary lay in bed, her 
sallow face, with its delicate outline, not 
so much framed as softened by her pale 
hair. Her brown eyes were wide open, 
and they regarded him gravely, with 
something indeed of that solemnity 
which always breathes from the sick who 
are traveling a lonesome road. Aunt 
Drusilla now sat by the bedside and held 
her hand. Andrew stopped at the foot 
of the bed. 

“Well!” said he. There was a tradi- 
tion packed away in 
his mind that it was 
best to be jovial with 
the sick. It heart- 
ened them. “ What 
you think you’re do- 
in’ there ?”’ 

Aunt Drusilla got 
up and laid the hand 
gently back on the 
counterpane. 

“You set down 
here,” she said to 
him. “I’m goin’ to 
heat her up a mite o’ 
flour gruel. You'll 
want your supper, 
too. I’m goin’ to stir 
you up some _ bis- 
cuits.” 

Andrew, left alone 
with his wife, felt 
only the embarrass- 
ment of their plight. 
Yet she neither 
seemed to share it 
nor did she ease his 
burden. Her gaze 
had shifted from 
him, and she now 
seemed to be looking. 
with an added solem- 
nity and even a little 
curiosity, into some 
distance so far that 
it terrified him. For 
terror, indeed, he 
turned about and 
stepped, with a 
clumsy haste, back 
into the kitchen, 
where Aunt Drusilla 
stirred something in 














“YOU DON’T S’POSE MARY'S GOIN’ TO BE TAKEN AWAY?” 


a bowl. She looked at him reproachfully, 
yet as not surprised. Her customary at- 
titude was that of one prepared for any- 
thing, who might feel obliged to show a 
decent reprovingness, but who had seen 
all patterns of life and was ready to 
match them up again. 

“T ’most think you’d better go right 
back in there,” she said; “and let her 
get holt of your hand.” 

Andrew flushed and _ frowned. It 
seemed as if she wanted to make him 
ridiculous. 

“T don’t know why ’tis,” said Aunt 
Drusilla, deftly stirring and pressing out 
a lump of flour, “but when anybody’s 
give out you can’t do anything better 
for ’em than let ’em keep a holt o’ your 
hand. Don’t ye know how the dyin’ do 
it when they can’t neither hear nor see? 
They cling to ye as if they were tryin’ 
to lash themselves to somethin’ human— 
same’s if you were drownin’ you’d lash 
yourself to a plank.” 

Andrew felt a great sickness come over 


him. He had never known it before in 
this intensity, like definite nausea. 

‘You don’t s’pose,” said he, “ Mary’s 
goin’ to be taken away ?” 

Aunt Drusilla turned her posset into 
a bowl. 

‘T don’t really know what ’tis,” said 
she. “That woman doctor was drivin’ 
by to the train and I called her in, and 
she said a few things. Mary didn’t seem 
to have anything to complain of. I un- 
derstood she was beat out, that’s all.” 

Then she disappeared into the bed- 
room with her bowl and spoon, and later 
she came back and, finding Andrew col- 
lapsed in the rocking-chair by the win- 
dow, talked to him cheerfully about the 
price of butter and Elder Bixby’s bees. 

After he had fed the cattle and milked 
and roused himself to the eating of four 
or five biscuits abundantly buttered, she 
washed the dishes and prepared to go. 

“T may not be back ’fore ten,” said she. 
“T guess you better set right down in 
there, side of her, and hold her hand.” 
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Andrew went miserably in. He had 
never held Mary’s hand since the awk- 
ward dalliance of their early courting, 
when they had sat before the air*tight 
in the front room, and Mary had burned 
her best dress putting in a stick of wood, 
and he had charmed her by telling her 
he’d buy her a dozen dresses. There 
seemed to be no situation in life where it 
wouldn’t be discomfiting to hold Mary’s 
hand. If she were on her feet, she would 
be doing the chores, and always, like him, 
barely getting them done. As she was 
now, lying there in that amazing repose 
which yet seemed to have no peace about 
it, he felt as if to hold her hand was 
to put them both in the awful position of 
the one about to quit this life and the 
one left desolate. 

He sank into the eushioned chair at 
the bedside, and still she did not look at 
him. Her hands, he was glad to see, 
were under the sheet. And presently, as 
if to absolve him from all responsibility 
toward her, she closed her eyes. As he 
sat there, a wave of something like anger 
rose in him. It was not against her. It 
concerned some powerful chance that had 
laid her here in mysterious helplessness, 
and at the same time made it impossible 
for him to do anything to save. He was 
hot with indignation against this unseen 
enemy. Was it Death? “ Why,” his 
beating heart cried out, “I ean’t do any- 
thing. I ought to have had some warn- 
ing of this.” 

“ Andrew,” said his wife. She spoke 
with perfect clearness and sanity, as if 
she might be about to tell him his clean 
shirt was on the best-room bed. The 
sound of her voice shook him. His eyes 
were hot with tears. But what she had 
to say confirmed his terrors. “ Andrew,” 
said she, “I guess I’m goin’ to die.” 

He could not answer. If she was to 
die, she might at least not talk about it. 

“ There’s somethin’ I’ve got to tell you,” 
said Mary. “I’ve lived an awful life.” 

That brought speech to his tongue. 
“ Mary,” said he, “ you’ve been one o’ the 
best women on God’s earth.” 

She turned her head a little on the 
pillow and looked at him with a quick 
and wondering scrutiny. He had per- 
haps never told her that. He had told 
her a great many things: some about the 
pasture and some about the milk and eggs, 


but never exactly this. But she had more 
to say. 

“T ain’t afraid to die, but I’m loath 
to die as 1 am. I’m a hypocrite. You 
never knew that, did you, Andrew?” 

“You want to see the minister?” he 
asked her. He wished he had her poor 
little hand now. If she would take it 
out from under the sheet, he thought 
he could hold her back from the tortuous 
paths her mind was taking. 

“No,” said Mary, “the minister 
wouldn’t do me no good. Besides, he 
don’t know me. He ain’t never known 
me. When your great-aunt Sarah died, he 
says to me: ‘ Never did any woman take 
more faithful care than you’ve took of 
her. You’re a saint, Mis’ Haynes,’ he 
says; ‘you’re a saint.’ ” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” said 
Andrew, with a clumsy dart at jollity. 
“THe shall have a barrel o’ Hubbardstons 
for that. ’Course you’re a saint. If folks 
ain’t told you so, it ain’t because they 
didn’t think it.” 

“No,” said Mary, dispassionately, re- 
garding that far point in the distance 
as if it were the inner judge of her life 
to whom she was at last making all plain. 
“TI wa’n’t a saint. All through Great- 
aunt Sarah’s sickness I just hated her. 
When ske wanted me to lift her, I’d 
think: ‘ You’re as heavy as lead. Maybe 
I can do it this once more. Maybe I 
ean’t. You’ve got to die, anyways. 
What’s the use o’ killin’ me _ besides? 
And then I’d chirp up to her as budge as 
you please. ‘Yes, Aunt Sarah,’ I’d say, 
‘I’m comin’. That right? Don’t you 
want me to h’ist you a mite higher? ” 

“You hadn’t ought to been liftin’ any- 
body as heavy as she was,” said Andrew. 
“ What ’d you do it for? Why didn’t you 
call me?” 

“Then there’s the Bible class,” said 
Mary. “We sent two barrels o’ clothin’ 
to the poor white folks down South. 
And the Ladies’ Aid says to me—I be- 
lieve every one of ’em says fust and 
last— Why, Mis’ Haynes, how do you find 
time to make so many little tyers, all you 
have to do? And then I'd say, as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in my mouth, ‘ Oh, 
I’ve just took a few stitches here and 
there, and they count up in time.’ But 
I eould ha’ cried, Andrew, I could ha’ 
cried. I didn’t want to make them little 
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HE HAD TOLD HER A GREAT MANY THINGS, BUT NEVER EXACTLY THIS 


tyers. I wanted to work me a shirt- 
waist to wear to the grange.” 

“Why. you could have a new shirt- 
waist,” said Andrew, in agony. He had 
not thought of Mary for two years and 
over. She was a part of himself, and he 
had not dwelt on his own being as he 
existed from day to day to put through 
the sale. But now here she was, fallen 
at her task and just as he had news for 
her—which mysteriously he could not 
ve in the face of her overthrow—bab- 
ing of shirt-waists. 

“ And they told me my cake was nice,” 
said Mary, in her new tone of enumerat- 
ing these mysterious horrible things she 
had found in the wallet of life. “ They’d 
say so when I was so tired beatin’ it I 
couldn’t hardly stand; and there I’d be 
pourin’ out the mugs o’ coffee for ’em 
at the sociable, and they’d be standin’ 
round eatin’ my cake that cost me my 
life *most, I was so tired, and I’d look 
at ‘em and say: ‘That was mother’s 
receipt. I’m glad I had good luck.’ And 
all the time I was thinkin’ inside me, ‘I 
wish *twould choke you. I wish ’twas 
p’ison.’ ” 

Andrew sat looking at her in an ,ex- 


tremity of fear that would: not let him 
take his eyes away. This was not Mary, 
some inner vision told him, Mary the 
custodian of household implements, past 
mistress in the deft art of using them, 
she who even knew where the barn broom 
was when it lost itself, and could sit by, 
making the hottest poultices, if you had 
a toothache, and never bother you by 
asking once if it felt better. Mary had 
been even softer to live with than mother 
herself, and both of them he had looked 
at with an unfaltering confidence as 
good women. “ Your mother was a good 
woman,” some one had said to him on 
the day of her funeral. “ Your wife’s a 
good woman, too.” “ Never was a better 
one,” said Andrew, as well as the choke 
in his throat would let him. And now 
Mary, overthrown in the twinkling of an 
eye, was lying here and rehearsing the 
tale of her perjuries. 

“T feel better a’ready,” she said, “ now 
I’ve begun to tell you.” 

“ Well, I guess that’s all there is of it,” 
said Andrew, with his rough specific of 
bluffness. “ Ain’t any more, is there?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mary, “there’s a lot 
more. Seems if you hadn’t known how 
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’*twas any o’ the time, Andrew, these last 
years specially. When you’ve asked me 
to do things, ’most always I’ve wanted 
to tell you to go and do it yourself.” 

Andrew had meant not to answer her 
according to her folly; but this pricked 
him, and he had to say: “ Why, never 
was anybody readier’n you’ve been to do 
a hand’s turn at anything.” 

“Oh no, I wa’n’t ready,” said Mary. 
“When you was away overnight, trying 
to auction off that land, I was so mean I 
made up my mind I wouldn’t milk whilst 
you’s gone. And then I knew how the 
cows would ache, and I did milk ’em. 
But one night I turned all the new milk 
over to the pigs so’s’t I shouldn’t have 
to make so much butter when you got 
home.” 

“The Old Harry!” said Andrew. 

He saw, in too vivid retrospect, the 
flood of new milk foaming into the trough. 
But immediately he reflected that these 
were the figments of her disordered mind. 
And presently Aunt Drusilla, having 
sped through her chores, was at the foot- 
board, and he felt easier. Mary might 
even, he reflected, do herself a harm un- 
less they watched her. 

“You want the winder open?” Aunt 
Drusilla asked. 

Mary’s eyes must have answered, for 
Aunt Drusilla went at once and threw 
up the sash. 

“T’m tellin? Andrew how wicked I’ve 
been,” said Mary. “TI ain’t more’n half 
done it, but I feel the easier.” 

“’Course you do,” said Aunt Drusilla. 

She sat down just over the sill, in the 
sitting-room, not to breathe up Mary’s 
air, and folded her plump hands in her 
lap. She was in a rocking-chair, but 
the chair did not move. Aunt Drusilla 
knew how to sit very still. 

“But I ain’t told it all,” said Mary. 
Her brows were wistful in their troubled 
knitting. Yet with the opening of the 
window she had seemed a little calmer 
to the sight. The look of her was 
very sad to Andrew. She seemed so 
young and yet so old, so small and yet 
removed from him. He wished the frogs 
would stop their peeping down the 
lane. “I ain’t told it all. I’ve hated 
everything, Andrew, for ’most two years. 
Yes, I said that, didn’t I? And folks, 
I’ve hated them—them that hounded me. 


But if ever I should get well, and I don’t 
expect I shall, I don’t feel’s if I could go 
on with it. I’m so tired of it, Andrew. 
I’m so tired of hatin’ things.” 

“Why, bless your heart,” said Aunt 
Drusilla, “you’re tired o’ work, that’s 
what you’re tired of.” 

“Oh no, I ain’t,” said Mary. 
to work real well. 
with hatin’.” 

Andrew’s throat hurt him amazingly 
now, but he knew he had to understand 
things a little better, even if there was no 
help for them. 

“ Ain’t there any o’ the things you 
like, Mary?’ he asked—“none o’ the 
things about the house? The best chiny ? 
’Twas your mother’s, you know. Don’t 
you prize that?” 

“No,” said Mary, kindly, yet with a 
perfect indifference, “I don’t prize it a 
speck. It’s only one thing more to take 
eare of.” 

There seemed to be a further step to 
be dared into the obscurity of her state; 
but even though he saw it dimly he could 
not yet, essay it. There was a question 
that came in here, but he felt he could 
not even see it plainly enough to ask it. 
There it was, the big, formless question. 
“Don’t you care anything about me, 
Mary?” it seemed to be, but he couldn’t 
grapple with it. He had an aching re- 
membrance that when she had begun to 
talk she must have numbered him among 
the things she hated. But that was so 
incredible as coming from Mary that he 
pushed it away from him in a panic of 
distaste. Aunt Drusilla must have felt 
pity for him after a glimpse of his 
crumpled face: for she moved her chair 
out of his track and asked suggestively: 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to bring in some cool 
water from the well? Maybe we'd all 
like a drink?’ 

And Andrew hurried out. 

In the late evening, when Mary, set- 
tled for the night, had fallen off to sleep, 
Aunt Drusilla found him by the kitchen 
window, his arms upon the sill and his 
head sunk on them, and touched his 
shoulder gently. 

“You better go up, Andrew,” said she. 
“T’ve turned your bed down. I’m goin’ 
to camp out here on the sofy.” 

Andrew raised his head and looked at 
her through the moonlighted dusk. 


“T like 
V’m just wore out 

















“You don’t s’pose I’m goin’ to bed, 
do ye?” said he. “ You don’t s’pose I’m 
goin’ to sleep? What do you think I’m 
made of ?” 

“You better go,” said Aunt Drusilla. 
“She'll be down like this quite a spell.” 

“ What’s the matter of her?” he asked, 
hoarsely. “What in God’s name’s the 
matter of her?” 

“Why,” said Aunt Drusilla, “I told 
you. She’s beat out.” 

“What makes her out of her head? 
She ain’t got no fever.” 

“Why, bless you, dear,” said Aunt 
Drusilla, “she ain’t out of her head. 
She’s just as much herself as you and I 
be. Only she’s so beat out she can’t help 
hatin’ what’s killin’ her. Ain’t you ever 
seen a horse that’s been drove and hur- 
ried and not allowed a minute to think 
it over, up-hill and down-hill, ain’t you 
ever seen him turn round and nip any- 
body? I have.” 

“Yes,” said Andrew, in a low tone, 
“T’ve seen that.” But as she talked a 
tiny seed of courage stirred within him. 
“Well,” he said, “if she’s tired, she can 
get rested. Nobody ever died o’ bein’ 
tired.” 

“Oh yes, they did,” said Aunt Drusilla. 
“My husband died o’ bein’ tired. I 
killed him.” 

Andrew sat there in the moonlight and 
stared at her. “ You’re as crazy as Mary 
is,’ said he. “Your husband died o’ 
pneumonia.” 

“Oh yes,” said Aunt Drusilla. “But 
he’d ha’ got well, the doctor said, if he 
hadn’t had a weak heart. I knew why 
his heart was weak. Doctor didn’t. His 
heart was weak because I talked all the 
time, and I drove him so hard. I never 
give him a minute’s rest.” 

“Why,” said Andrew, “you was as 
good a wife as Mary in there. You and 
he never had a word, not to my knowledge; 
and I guess ’twould ha’ got round.” 

“No,” said Aunt Drusilla, “we never 
had a word: but that was because he al- 
ways done what I wanted he should. I 
coveted everything that was goin’. I 
expected him to work like a dog and buy 
us a new buggy, and I wanted him to ride 
with me all the time after we got it, and 
same time buy me more things. He got 
wore out.” 

“Why, he never worked no harder’n 
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you did,” said Andrew, trying to fit these 
vapors to his solid scheme of things. 
“When you begun to build that back ell, 
you was up ‘fore light, gettin’ your milk- 
work done, so’s to have breakfast for the 
men.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Drusilla, dryly, 
“who lived through it? I did. That’s 
because I was stronger’n he was. He 
died the next fall.” 

Here Andrew felt an idea. It clove his 
skull like a pain. “ That wa’n’t why that 
ell wa’n’t finished off?” he asked. 

“You needn’t look fur to see that,” 
said Aunt Drusilla, dryly. “’Course, I 
never finished it. I let it be as "twas 
for an eyesore to me, to remind me not 
to talk so much and not to drive so hard. 
I’ve suffered a lot with that ell, no more 
seem to it than if *twas a shed; but I 
guess it’s done me some good.” 

Andrew sat for a long time in the 
moonlight, and Aunt Drusilla, perfectly 
still, sat opposite. If he had been asked 
what he was thinking, he would have said 
he was wondering whether he ever knew 
the frogs to peep so loud. But after a 
while they heard Mary stirring in the 
bedroom, and Aunt Drusilla rose to go 
to her. 

“Wait a minute,” said Andrew. 
“Wait.” His voice sounded harsh to 
him, and frightened him again with this 
sense of the strangeness of things. “ Do 
you b’lieve there’s anything in this talk 
of folks gettin’ to hate folks?” 

“Oh yes,” said Aunt Drusilla, calmly. 
“We get on folks’ nerves. ’Course they 
hate us then. It’s like horses and other 
critters. You scare ’em and they bite 
at you.” 

Then she went in to Mary, and Andrew 
rose and automatically, without any 
sense of the reasonableness of the act, 
went to the china-closet and lifted the 
cover of Mary’s sprigged sugar-bowl. He 
picked out four or five lumps with much 
deftness; but when he set the cover on 
again it clinked. 

“That you?” came Mary’s voice. 
“What you want, Andrew?” 

“ Nothin’,” said Andrew. “I’ve found 
what I’s after.” 

He tiptoed out through the shed, be- 
“ause Mary’s mysterious condition made 
the slightest noise a wrong to her, and 
into the barn, where his feet took on their 
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usual clumsy haste. He went up to the 
stall where Jess had finished her allot- 
ment of hay, and stood looking at the 
moonlit square of the doorway whence 
drama came to her: food, and the neces- 
sitv of bits, and hasty recommendations 
to move a little faster than she could. 
When Andrew approached her head she 
came forward a step, and then, judging 
the question was not one of hay, retreated. 
He dropped the sugar before her in the 
manger. He had meant to feed her, but 
he hardly knew how to do it in a way 
that was not silly. Andrew did not un- 
derstand why he had brought tribute to 
Jess: only everything seemed irritating- 
ly pathetic in a degree that threatened 
the stability of life. He didn’t want 
horses to hate him, he thought, angrily, 
as he stood in the barn door and watched 


ANDREW UNDERSTOOD GROWING THINGS 





the shadow of Aunt Drusilla moving back 
and forth across the curtain of Mary’s 
window. He didn’t want Mary to feel 
she hated folks. There seemed nothing 
to be done about it all, and he went in 
tinally, drew off his boots in the kitchen, 
and having seen that Aunt Drusilla was 
comfortably stretched on the broad sit- 
ting-room lounge, crept up to the shed 
chamber to bed. 

The next morning when Andrew woke 
it seemed to him that everything was dif- 
ferent. The night, in withdrawing, had 
pulled aside some veil that had strangely 
confused the contours of things, and 
again he should see them as they were. 
IIe almost believed he should smell cof- 
fee as he went down the stairs, and find 
Mary taking biscuits out of the oven as 
she did nearly every day in the year. 
There was the coffee smell. 
There were the biscuits. 
Aunt Drusilla had made 
them handily; but Mary 
was not there. Andrew 
stopped in the doorway, 
and the nausea of fear 
swept over him. Aunt 
Drusilla came out of the 
bedroom, a cup in _ her 
hand, and saw him there. 
She knew the story of his 
white face and disordered 
look. 

“She ain’t no worse,” 
said Aunt Drusilla. “ She’s 
had a cup o’ milk. You 
go in and speak to her, if 
you want. I dunno’s I 
should, though, till I’d got 
some breakfast into me. 
You can’t be much use to 
sick folks unless you're 
stronger’n they be.” 

He sat down and ate his 
breakfast savagely, with 
the crude bodily sense that 
food was his only helper. 
Then, without giving him- 
self time to shrink, he 
went in to Mary. There 
she lay in her new majesty 
of helplessness, paler than 
he had remembered her, 
and in her eyes the solemn 
look of parting well upon 
its way. She was kind. 
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She smiled at him, and Andrew tried to 
ask her how she was. Instead he found 
himself saying, in a scared haste, as if to 
beg her reassurance: 

“ Mary, you don’t feel them things you 
did yesterday—them things you said you 
did ?” 

“ Hatin’ things?” asked Mary, clearly, 
but with no appearance of sparing her- 
self or him. 

“Yes.” 

“T don’t know’s I do,” said she. “ I’m 
too beat out. If I lay here and don’t 
think of anything, I don’t have to hate 
‘em. But if I got up, I should.” 

“ Folks, too.” said Andrew. He seemed 
to be persuading her to defend the sta- 
bility of his life. “I guess you didn’t 
mean that, Mary. I don’t b’lieve you 
meant you hated folks.” 

“T don’t this mornin’,” said Mary, “ be- 
cause they ain’t houndin’ me. But when 
they’re at me all the time, tellin’ me to 
do this and coaxin’ me to do that, ’ecourse 
I hate ’em. Anybody would. You can’t 
help it after "bout so long.” 

Andrew took up a little china vase from 
the mantel and looked it over curious- 
ly. He had known it ever since he was 
three years old, and his mother used to 
fill it with clove-pinks; but he had to 
look at something. 

“Mary,” said he. His voice was soft 
and half ashamed, his wooing voice of 
years ago. 

Mary turned her head quickly on the 
pillow and gazed at him. But she ap- 
parently saw no more than the work- 
fellow she had known in the short range 
of their double harness, and her startled 
eyes lost interest. 

“ Mary,” said Andrew, “I’ve sold the 
land.” 

“Have you?” said Mary, with no more 
than the civil design of pleasing him. 
“Well, that’s good. I’m glad for you, 
Andrew.” 

“T got a thousand more’n I expected.” 
He was watching her now to note the ef- 
fect of his drama. “I thought I’d ask 
it, and, by George! I got it.” 

“That’s good,” said Mary. 

Andrew thought he could afford to joke 
a little to cheer her. 

“You don’t hate the land, do you?” 
he inquired. 

“No,” said Mary, “not now, not now 
VoL. CXXV.—No. 749.—86 
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it’s sold. I did hate it because we had 
to talk so much about it; but now it’s 
gone we sha’n’t have to any more.” 

It. was incredible to him; but he made 
his great essay. 

“Well, Mary, this is what I come in to 
tell you. *Twon’t be many days ’fore I 
get that money, and what do you think 
I’m goin’ to do with it?) Tm goin’ to 
give it all to you.” 

Then she did see how kind he meant 
to be, and it touched her. 

“No, Andrew,” said she, “don’t you 
do it. It’s terrible good of you, but I 
ain’t got no use for it.” 

‘You ain’t got no use for all that 
money?” he hurled at her. ‘“ Why, just 
you think what it ‘ll do for you. Just 
you think. You could hire you a girl. 
You could go away and stay six months. 
You could see the Rocky Mountains.” 

“?*T won't do anything where I be now,” 
said Mary, calmly. “’Twill for you, An- 
drew, because you're alive, and your 
strength ain’t gone; but ’twon’t do no 
more for me than so much paper rags.” 

Andrew stood there a moment grip- 
ping the little vase in his hand. He 
wished he knew how to get out of the 
room without letting her see how she had 
overthrown him. For Mary hadn’t meant 
to. She had answered his plain ques- 
tions, that was all. 

“Well,” said he—“ well.” He turned 
to go, and then at the door he stopped. 
Her eyes were closed now, and he had, 
in this rage against the terrible aspect 
of change, to interrogate her impassive 
face. “ Mary,” said he. 

She opened her eyes. “ What is it? 
she asked. 

He lingered as awkwardly as he had 
in the old days when he had courted her. 
His question came breathlessly and 
brought its pang. 

“Mary, is there anything or anybody 
you don’t hate?” 

She was silent a Jong time, and then 
she laughed a little. “ Why, yes, An- 
drew,” said she, “I guess there’s one 


” 


thing.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s that larkspvr root out an the 
edge of the cow-yard,” said Mary. 
“Don’t you remember, it come up un- 
beknownst to either of us. We didn’t 
know how, unless the birds carried the 
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seeds. And don’t you know how the cows 
trampled it last summer, and I never 
got it moved because I never had the 
time, and this spring it come up as 
green as a leek ’fore anything else? And 
that was what I was doin’ when I fell 
over and laid there a spell before I sent 
for Aunt ’Silla. She says I fainted 
away.” 

Andrew walked out of the house and 
then to the edge of the barn-yard. There 
was the larkspur root, in bravery of 
brightest green. He might not have 
known it from a baby nettle, but the old 
spade lay beside it, and there were the 
marks of Mary’s futile strokes. Andrew 
stood there a long time, his foot upon a 
rail of the fence, and thought. Yet 
where his thoughts led him he could not 
say. The larkspur had a curious interest 
for him: it seemed so insufficient to take 
one last stroke for when a woman was 
tired enough to faint. It seemed also a 
madness to care nothing about the sale 
of a lot of land, and to single out a wilful 
plant that had chosen to come up in a 
perilous place and spend extravagant 
pains upon it. Andrew felt incapable of 
studying it out; but presently he began 
to whistle softly ir a way that had no 
cheer in it, and brought out his sharp 
new spade. Mary might have had that, 
he thought, with a sudden rage against 
her, if she had remembered to look about 
instead of taking the old spade with a 
crumpled edge. He got the wheelbarrow 
also, and wheeled it to the front of the 
house, and there, under a window, he 
spaded out the gravelly soil in a generous 
oblong and wheeled it all away. But 
when he had got down three feet he 
shuddered at his task; for now the oblong 
looked to him like a grave. 

Aunt Drusilla came to the door once 
while he was digging. “ Mary wonders 
what you’re doin’ of,” she remarked, and 
Andrew, resting on his spade, looked 
into the grave and answered, bitterly: 

“ What’s it look like to you?” 

“T dunno,” said Aunt Drusilla, cheer- 
fully. “Might be anything, fur’s I 
know.” 

Andrew began to work again. “ Tell 
her I’m goin’ to smooth it over here,” he 
said, “ where I banked up the house.” 

So Aunt Drusilla went in and delivered 
her message exactly; and Andrew, after 


he had wheeled away his last load of 
gravel, brought a load of manure and 
packed it in the bottom of the grave, and 
then loads of black loam and more ma- 
nure, and when he had smoothed the top 
he had a garden-bed. Then he went back 
to the barn-yard and set his sharp spade 
under the wilful larkspur root and 
lifted it carefully and wheeled it to its 
new home in the rich, oblong bed. An- 
drew understood growing things, though 
he had never taken much stock in flowers 
unless they led to something edible, and 
he did his task with nicety. And when 
the larkspur had been abundantly wa- 
tered he stood and looked at it and won- 
dered at himself for a fool. 

Almost at once things in the house 
settled into a tranquil routine. A square, 
strong-armed girl called Sally Austin was 
summoned from her sequestered lane 
whence she “went out dressmaking” or 
nursing, as the need might be, to do the 
work, while Aunt Drusilla swung from 
her own house to this with the regularity 
of a well-ordered pendulum. The neigh- 
bors heard that Mary Haynes was sick, 
and came bringing blane-mange and jelly, 
and offering to watch at night. But 
Mary, when she heard their voices, 
turned her face to the wall and would 
not answer. In her brief moments of 
leaving her bed to sit in the eared chair, 
she would not go to the window lest some 
of them should see her, and Aunt Prusilla 
and Sally Austin fought a brave fight 
to shield her. She was asleep, they would 
tell the neighbors, or she was not so well 
to-day. Morning and night Andrew went 
in to see her; but he had hardly a word 
to say. He couldn’t tell her about the 
farm, because he knew she hated it. 
He couldn’t tell her the beautiful green 
check for the sale of the pasture was 
ticking away in the bank. He couldn’t 
tell her when he cut his thumb, because, 
since she hated him, she must hate his 
thumb also. And Mary looked at him 
with solemn eyes that did not seem to 
see him, and all she had to say to him 
was civilly to ask him what the weather 
was. 

Toward the last of June Andrew came 
in, in the middle of the afternoon, to 
bring his empty dinner-pail. He had 
been down in the long pasture mowing. 
The kitchen had on its air of leisure. 









































ANDREW LOOKED AND SAW NOTHING UNUSUAL 


The sink was empty, 
the From the 
the sound of Sally 
“Lord Lovel,” while 


dress. Andrew knew 


and the eat lay in 
stairway he heard 
Austin’s 
she 


sun. 
voice in 
changed her 
what Mary was do- 
in bed there, with 
upon her. A great 


She was lying 


ing. 


that mysterious spell 


wave of lonesomeness began to sweep upon 


as it used to in the few times 
when, a little boy, he had come from 
school and found mother was not at home. 
He stood for a moment in the kitchen, 
dumb with longing, his hands clenched 
in misery. 


him, just 


there 


Mary’s 


Then, almost as if in 
came a voice from the bedroom 


voice. 


answer, 


“ Andrew,” it called, excitedly, “ that 
you?” 

She wanted him, he understood, for some 
commonplace service, now Sally Austin 
and he hurried in to her. 
Mary was sitting up in bed, and it struck 
Andrew for the first time that she was 
growing plump. Her cheeks were pink; 
her eyes were shining. 

“ Andrew,” she began, “ what’s that out 
the winder?” 
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Andrew looked and saw nothing un- 
usual. “What winder?’ he inquired. 
“There! you lay down. You mustn’t 
get nerved up.’ 

“Why, that!” said Mary. “ Don’t you 
see that tall green stalk all thick o’ buds?” 

“Oh,” said Andrew. It seemed a small 
thing to have blown up such a breeze, 
“Don’t you know what ’tis?” His voice 
shook here, and surprised him, and he 
felt the need of humor. “ You’ve made 
enough handle of it. I should think 
you'd be the one to guess.” 

Mary was setting her feet out of bed. 
She snatched her slippers from the chair 
and put them on. Then she ran to the 
window and pushed the sereen up and put 
out her head. 

“Why, Andrew,” she cried, “ it’s lark- 
spur. It’s in a bed, and it’s budded, and 
the dirt’s all dark as if somebody’d wa- 
tered it. Andrew, who put that lark- 
spur there ?” 

“You better get back into bed,” said 
Andrew. His voice was shaking uncon- 
trollably, and he felt the ache in his 
throat, and thought at the same time 
how queer it was that she should have 
curls at the back of her neck: no other 
woman, he believed, ever had such curls. 
“You'll get all wore out.” 


Mary had turned to the clothes-press, 
where her few gowns hung in ordered care. 

“Don’t you talk to me,” she said. 
“Tm goin’ to get on some clo’es and go 
out and see that larkspur. Andrew, d’you 
put it there?” 

“’Course I put it there,” said Andrew. 

Mary had left the clothes-press door 
open, and she came to him and gazed 
up in his face with such a look of young 
delight that again his heart mysteriously 
ached. 

“ Andrew,” she said, “ what made you 
do such a thing? D’you do it for me, 
‘cause you thought I’d like it?” 

“*Course | did,” said Andrew, rough- 
ly. “Who d’ye think I’d do such a thing 
as that for if ’twa’n’t for you? Do you 
s’pose there’s anybody else that I’d care 
whether they was pleased or not?’ 

Mary had forgotten her dress; she for- 
got the larkspur. She stood there cling- 
ing to his arm, and Andrew bent his 
rough cheek and touched her hair. His 
eyes were hot and aching, and he shook 
his head savagely, so that the tears, if 
they fell, should not splash her face and 
trouble her. 

“Oh, Andrew,” she was saying, “if I 
hadn’t set my eyes by you before, certain 
T should now.” 


Song 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


LITTLE lane mid shade and sun, 
Dew-drops among the shining grass, 
A song of April just begun 
By mating robins as I pass, 


The scent of hawthorn in the air, 
And then your shadow falling there. 


We loved too soon, we met too late; 
We jested when we came to part. 
it love or hate ?— 
Your shadow falls across my heart, 

And to that robin’s song again 
My feet run down that little lane. 


But sometimes—is 
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A Search for the 


BY HIRAM BINGH. 


Director of the Yale 


ESS than a hundred miles north of 
® Cuzco lies the mountam province 
of Vileabumba, an almost unex- 
plored labyrinth of snow-clad peaks and 
deep grecn valleys. Practically eut off 
from central Peru by the magnificent 
cafion of the Apurimac, this ancient 
province formed an ideal refuge for the 
young Inca Manco in the last days of 
the conquest of the empire of his fathers. 
Readers of Prescott’s charming classic 
will remember that this unfortunate 
prince, a son of the great Inca Huayna 
Ceapac, was selected by Pizarro and his 
friends as the most available figurehead 
to set up as Inca and to rule in acecord- 
ance with their dictates. His induction 
into office with appropriate ceremonies, 
the barbarie splendor of which only made 
the farce more pitiful, did little to satis- 
fy his natural ambition. As might have 
been foreseen, he chafed under restraint, 
escaped as soon as possible from his at- 
tentive guardians, and raised an army 
of faithful Quichuas. His efforts to 
drive out the invaders resulting dis- 
astrously, he fled north to the powerful 
fortress of Ollantaytambo. Here on the 
banks of the river Urubamba he made a 
stand. But the peaceful mountain In- 
dians never have made good warriors, 
and although aroused to their utmost 
endeavors by the presence of those mag- 
nificent stone edifices which a more 
energetic race erected centuries before, 
they decided to retreat. Driven out of 
Ollantaytambo, the young Inea Manco 
fled down the Urubamba valley and made 
good his escape into the fastnesses of 
Vileabamba. The Spaniards found his 
position practically impregnable. Vilca- 
bamba, defended by Nature in one of 
her profoundest moods, was only to 
be entered by marvelously constructed 
mountain trails, crossing and recrossing 
roaring torrents on frail suspension 
bridges. These trails the energetic 
Manco found it easy to defend. 


Last Inca Capital 
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For the next ten years he lived and 
ruled in this wonderful region at a place 
variously called Viteos, Viticos, or Pit- 
cos. Safe from the armed forces of his 
enemies and using Viteos as a base, he 
was accustomed to sally forth frequently 
and in unexpected directions. His raids 
were usually successful. It was his cus- 
tom to announce that they were in the 
nature of attempts to take vengeance on 
the Spaniards for what they had done to 
him and his family. It appears to have 
been relatively easy for him to cross the 
Apurimae from Viteos and attack per- 
sons traveling on the great road from 
Lima to Cuzeo. One ancient chronicler 
says it was in order to make this road 
secure for travelers that Ayacucho was 
founded by Pizarro. 

The contemporary account: of Manco’s 
life in Viteos, written in 1550 by Cieza 
de Leon, tells us that, “having reached 
Viticos with a great quantity of treasure, 
collected from various parts, together 
with his women and retinue, the King 
Manco Ynea established himself in the 
strongest place he could find, whence he 
sallied forth many times, and in many 
directions, to disturb those parts which 
were quiet and to do what harm he could 
to the Spaniards, whom he considered as 
cruel enemies.” 

All attempts to dislodge him failed. 
So secure was the Inea that half a dozen 
Spanish refugees, adherents of Almagro, 
fleeing from the Pizarros, sought pro- 
tection there, and lived with the Inea 
in Viteos. 

Of his life in Vitecos we know little, 
except that he and his friends did en- 
gage in the game of bowls. That enter- 
taining half-Inea prince, Garcilasso 
Inca de la Vega, has given us a quaint 
picture of the last game played by the 
Inea Manco: 

“The Inea, to humor the Spaniards 
and entertain himself with them, had 
given directions for making a bowling- 
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green; where playing one day with 
Gomez Perez, he came to have some 
quarrel and difference with this Perez 
about the measure of a Cast, the which 
often happened out between them; for 
this Perez, being a person of hot and 
fiery brain, without any judgment or un- 
derstanding, would take the least occa- 
sion in the world to contend with and 
provoke the Inca; who notwithstanding, 
being a very discreet person and of good 
temper, did moderate and disguise his 
passion, and would not refuse to play 
with him, as he did with other Span- 
iards who were more obliging and less 
offensive in their gaming; but Gomez 
Perez, being puffed up with the late 
favors he had received from the Vice- 
king, and with the hopes he had in a 
short time to disengage himself from 
that place, became more rude and in- 
solent toward the Inca than he had for- 
merly been; treating him with the same 
terms that he did those poor Indians who 
At length 
Gomez Perez became so intolerably in- 
solent that, playing one day with the 
Inca, he so affronted him that, being 
no longer able to endure his rudeness, he 
punched him in the breast, and bid him 
to consider with whom he talked. Perez, 
not considering in his heat and passion 
either his own safety or the safety of 
his Companions, lifted up his hand, and 
with the Bowl struck the Inca so violent- 
ly on the head that he knocked him 
down; the Indians hereupon, being en- 
raged by the death of their Prince, 
joined together against Gomez and the 
Spaniards, who fled into a house, and 
with their swords in their hands defended 
the door; the Indians set fire to the 
house, which being too hot for them, they 
sallied out into the Market-place, where 
the Indians assaulted them and _ shot 
them with their Arrows until they had 
killed every man of them; and then 
afterward, out of mere rage and fury, 
they designed either to eat them raw 
as their custom was, or to burn them 
and cast their ashes into the river, that 
no sign or appearance might remain of 
them; but at length, after some con- 
sultation, they agreed to cast their bodies 
into the open fields, to be devoured by 
Vultures and birds of the air, which they 
supposed to be the highest indignity and 


were his servants and slaves. 


dishonor that they could show to their 
Corps.” 

Another version is that the game was 
chess, and the Inca was killed with a 
chess-man! Anyhow, he died, and was 
succeeded by his sons. The eldest, Sayri 
Tupac, lived quietly in Viteos for ten 
years, until an energetic Peruvian Vice- 
roy decided it would be safer to have him 
where the Spaniards could lay their hands 
on him. So, after a considerable going to 
and fro of ambassadors, Sayri was per- 
suaded to come out of the fastnesses of 
Viteos for good. He was*baptized in 
Cuzco, married a cousin, accepted a coun- 
try estate near by, and never returned to 
Vileabamba. He died under some sus- 
picion of poisoning a couple of years 
later. 

The second brother, Titu Cusi, sue- 
ceeded Sayri, and decided to remain in 
Viteos. During his reign there came 
into the province the first missionary, an 
Augustinian friar named Marcos Garcia. 
He was kindly received by the Inea, and 
allowed to build a church not far from 
Viteos. Presently he was joined by an- 
other Augustinian friar, Diego Ortiz. 
who seems to have had considerable skill 
as a doctor of medicine. These mis- 
sionaries found that their chief opposi- 
tion came from a very sacred shrine 
near Vitcos, where in a spring under- 
neath a huge white rock there resided a 
devil who was chief of a legion of devils. 
In recognition of the sacred character 
of this spring a Temple of the Sun had 
been built here, and this place was the 
principal worshiping-place of all the In- 
dians in those regions. Father Calan- 
cha, in describing this place, says that 
it was close to Vitcos. 

One day the two missionaries decided 
to attack the devil in the water, and 
marched over from Pucyura, the village 
where they lived, with a large number 
of Indian followers, each one of whom 
brought a stick of firewood in his hands. 
This they piled round the rock and set 
fire to it, thus driving away the poor old 
devil, who never again dared to show 
his face in those parts. 

The Inea and his mother were quite 
exercised at this outrage against their 
religion, and Father Marcos was stoned 
out of the country and warned never to 
return on pain of death, but Father 
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Diego had made so many friends by 
reason of his skill as a physician that 
he was allowed to remain. 

Unfortunately for him the Inea at- 
tended a grand banquet not long after 
this, got very drunk, and as a result of 
the debauch came down with fever. The 
disease proved to be incurable, and poor 
Father Diego paid the penalty with his 
life. 

In the meantime a new Viceroy had 
come to Peru, the redoubtable Francisco 
de Toledo, who determined to get the 
Inca out of the wilds of Vileabamba. 
One of the ambassadors that he sent 
for this purpose was killed’ by the In- 
dians, who seemed to have misunderstood 
his embassy. Angered at this, and desir- 
ing to revenge the indignity cast upon 
his ambassador, as well as the death of 
the Augustinian friar, the Viceroy de- 
termined on sending a punitive expedi- 
tion to Viteos. 

On the death of the Inca Titu Cusi 
his younger brother, Manco’s third son, 
Tupae Amaru, had assumed the throne, 
although only an inexperienced youth. 
His kingdom was in confusion, the 
Spanish found the bridges practically 
undefended, and the defense put up by 
the Inca’s captains was so weak that the 
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VILLAGE OF PUQUIURA 


situated the ruins of Rosaspata 


Spaniards seized what had hitherto been 
a practieally inaccessible stronghold. The 
young Inca fled down into the Amazon 
jungles, where he was pursued by a small 
party of Spaniards who captured him 
and brought him back to Cuzco, where 
he was given a mock trial and executed 
by the personal command of the Viceroy. 


On a journey across Peru from Cuzco 
to Lima, on muleback, in 1909, I had 
visited Choqquequirau, an _ interesting 
group of ruins on a ridge surrounded by 
precipices six thousand feet above the 
bottom of the Apurimae Valley. The 
local traditions had it that this place was 
the home of Manco Inea after he fled 
from Pizarro’s conquering hosts. We 
were told that he took with him to the 
fastnesses of Choqquequirau a_ great 
quantity of treasure, besides his family 
and courtiers. Prescott does not mention 
Choqquequirau by name, or Vileabamba 
either, for that matter, and only says 
that “the royal fugitive took shelter in 
the remote fastnesses of the Andes.” 

When the great Peruvian geographer, 
Raimondi, visited the region about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, no one 
seems to have thought of telling him 
there were any ruins in the Vilcabamba 
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vwm NO travelers seemed to have visited 
the ancient province and reported their 
discoveries, except Raimondi, and he was 
not satisfactory. There were rumors of 
ruins, however, and the Spanish chron- 
iclers who give in detail the story of 
the expedition which ultimately captured 
the last Inca (Manco’s third son, Tupac 
Amaru) and drove the family out of 
Vileabamba mention palaces and _ for- 
tresses inhabited by the Incas. The sto- 
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Valley, or indeed in the Urubamba Valley 
below Ollantaytambo. He merely re- 
membered that Manco had established 
himself in “ Vileabamba” when he fled 
from Cuzco, and he fell in with the idea 
that this Vileabamba must have been 
the place now known as Choqquequirau. 
Extensive ruins had been found at this 
place by the French explorer Sartiges, 
and were described by him in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes in 1851, and, more 
recently, by the present writer.* 
Raimondi’s proofs of the coincidence 
of Choqquequirau and Vileabamba, and 
indeed our chief sources for the historical 
geography of the region, are to be found 
in a quaint old folio written by the 
Augustinian Father Calancha in the 
seventeenth century. In his very verbose 
Cronica Moralizada he tells of the 
martyrdom of Ortiz, and its causes and 
consequences. Unfortunately for us, 
but quite naturally for him, his pages 
are full of “demonios” and their ter- 
rible manifestations. He has little room 
for geographical detail. But he does say 
that Pueyura, where the monks had one 
of their mission stations, was two or 
three days’ journey from Vileabamba. 
The present villages of these names are 
only two leagues apart, and it is evident 
he is not speaking of them. Further- 


* American Anthropologist, October, 1910. 





THE RUINS AT UNCAPAMPA 


more, Raimondi visited both villages and 
saw nothing of any ruins in either place. 
As the only ruins hitherto described 
in this region were those of Choqque- 
quirau, nearly all the Peruvian writers, 
including the geographer Paz Soldan, 
have fallen in with Raimondi’s idea that 
this was the refuge of Manco. The word 
Choqquequirau means “cradle of gold.” 
This lent color to the legend that Manco 
had earried off with him from Cuzco 
great quantities of gold utensils and 
deposited them in his new capital. 
Personally I did not feel so sure that 
Choqquequirau was the town of Vilea- 
bamba. The ruins did not seem fine 
enough for an Inca’s residence. There 
were certainly no “sumptuous palaces ” 
all “built of marble.” Furthermore, I 
was very anxious to visit the vicinity 
of Pueyura and see whether there were 
not there stone remains of Inea occupa- 
tion. No travelers seemed to have visited 
the ancient province and reported their 
discoveries, except Raimondi, and he was 
not satisfactory. There were rumors of 
ruins, however. and the Spanish chron- 
iclers who give in detail the story of 
the expedition which ultimately captured 
the last Inea (Manco’s third son, Tupae 
Amaru) and drove the family out of 
Vileabamba mention palaces and _for- 
tresses inhabited by the Incas. The sto- 
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ries of the first missionaries who went 
into this region contain the names of 
many places which do not exist on any 
map to-day. In a word, there is no part 
of the Inea empire so little known as 
Viteos and Vileabamba. 

This made me all the more anxious 
to carry an exploring expedition into the 
Vileabamba Valley, to see whether ruins 





could be found which might enable us 
to understand more clearly the history 
of the years between Manco’s unsuccess- 
ful siege of Cuzco in 1536 and the cap- 
. ture of his grandson, Tupac Amaru, in 
1571. It was in order to elucidate this 
history, locate the places mentioned in 
it, and find out what kind of a capital 
Maneo had established in the wilds of 
Vileabamba, that the Yale Peruvian Ex- 
. pedition of 1911 was organized. 
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We found the ancient province of Vil- 
cabamba a most difficult place to explore. 
The present entrance is over a newly 
built government road, which leads 
through the Grand Cafion of the Uru- 
bamba, between Torontoy and Huad- 
quifia. In places the mighty precipices 
of solid granite rise five thousand feet 
sheer from the rapids to the clouds, and 
then continue brokenly upward to gla- 
ciers and snow-capped peaks. In the 
most inaccessibl« part of this wonderful 
eafion I found the ruins of Maecchu 
Pichu, a most remarkable city, built on 
a precipitous ridge thousands of feet 
above the river and commanding a mag- 
nificent view. When I first saw the ruins 
of Maechu Pichu, and noticed there a 
level space with very sumptuous and 
majestic buildings, erected with great 
skill and made of white granite, I 
thought that I must have come across 
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] F. seemed absurd. They Fe- 
garded that “eradle of 
gold” as “the most re- 


: markable archeological 
' discovery of recent times,” 
| j and not only assured us 
’ f there was nothing half so 
; good, but themselves took 
‘ it absolutely for granted 
that I was secretly plan- 


ning to return thither to 
dig for buried treasure. 
Denials were of no avail. 
To a people whose ances- 
tors made fortunes out of 
mines and “lucky strikes,” 
and who have themselves 
been brought up on stories 
of enormous wealth. still 
remaining to be discovered 
by some fortunate excava- 
tor, the question of treas- 
ure is an_ ever-present 
source of conversation. 
Even the prefect of Cuzeo 
was quite unable to con- 
ceive of our doing any- 
thing for the love of dis- 
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that I was about to find 
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Viteos; and that “ Pitcos ” near 
Pichu as Ocampo succeeded in getting 


when he 


was as 


said: “The said Inca Tupac 
was there in the fortress of 
Piteos, which is on a very high moun- 
tain, the view commanded a 
great part of the province of Vileapampa. 
Ilere there was an extensive level space, 
with sumptuous and majestic buildings, 
erected with great skill and art, all the 
lintels of the doors, as well the principal 


Amaru 


whence 


as the ordinary ones, being of marble, 
elaborately carved.” 
I was inclined to think that Pichu 


might be the older form of Piteos or 
Viteos, particularly as the white granite 
of which the temples and palaces are 
constructed could so easily pass for 
The only difficulty about fitting 
this description to Maechu Pichu is that 
the buildings themselves, and not only 
the lintels of the doors, are of white 
granite. There is no marble in this 
region. Furthermore, the location of 
Maecchu Pichu is not favorable to the 
geographical position of the places men- 
tioned in the chronicles as being near 
Viteos. And so far as able 
to discover, was rock 


marble. 


we were 
no “white 
over a spring of water” near by. 
On August passed the bridge 
called Choquechaca, or Chuquichaca, at 


there 


6th we 
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the junction of the Urubamba and Vil- 
cabamba rivers, and entered the present 
Vileabamba Valley. 

It is not likely that there was a road 
in those days from Cuzco and Ollantay- 
tambo to the Vileabamba Valley, ex- 
cept by way of the valley of Lucumayo. 
The Chuquichaca bridge which crosses 
the Urubamba River just below the 
junction of the Lueumayo Valley with 
the Urubamba is, as Ocampo says, the 
key to the Vileabamba Valley. Had the 


Ineas destroyed that bridge, it would 
have been almost impossible for the 


Spaniards to have crossed the Urubamba 
River and penetrated the Vileabamba 
Valley. 

We missed the best road to Paltay- 
bamba, taking a trail that is much older. 
It was used until recently in order to 
avoid the precipices and rapids of the 
middle Vileabamba. Our mules were 
quite tired, so that we did not reach 
Paltaybamba until half-past six. 

Visitors are rare here, and we were 
most hospitably received. The next day 
the manager of the plantation gave us 
a boy to Quide us to the next house, with 
orders that the man at that house should 
guide us to the next house, and so on 
up the valley. These people, being all 
tenants of the plantation, are obliged to 
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A VIEW OF THE SEATS AT NUSTA ESPANA 


The spring is just visible under this end of the rock 
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The edges of the stone have been chalked to bring out the lines more distinctly 


carry out such orders, sometimes at con- 
siderable inconvenience to themsel¥es. 
The valley of Vileabamba above Pal- 
taybamba is very picturesque: the light 
green of sugar-cane fields in the bottom 
of the valley, wherever there are level 
spots worth while cultivating, occasional 
huts of tenants, a roaring torrent and a 
very winding road, high mountains on 
either side covered with tropical jungle. 
Ocampo’s story is as follows: “The 
Inea and the other Indians were collected 
and brought back to the valley of Hoyara. 
Here the Indians were settled in a large 
village, and a city of Spaniards was 
founded. It was ecalied San Francisco 
of the Victory of Vileapampa for two 
sacred and honest reasons. The first was 
because the victory was on the 4th of 
October, 1571, the day of San Francisco; 
the second being the name of the Viceroy 
to whom the victory was due. Great 
festivities were held in the city of Cuzco 
when the news of the victory arrived. 
“This city was founded on an ex- 
tensive plain near a river, with an ad- 
mirable climate. From the river chan- 
nels of water were taken for the service 
of the city, the water being very good.” 
At Luema we heard of Nusta Espaiia, 
said to be a city and fortress of the Incas 
above Rosaspata, and near Pucyura. It 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE SEATS AT NuSsTA ESPANA 
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contains a big stone, and is opposite a 
place called Huaneacalle. These things 
were told us by various Indians who were 
ealled up and interviewed by Evaristo 
Mogrovejo, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Luema. He was very keen to find ruins, 
as we offered him a reward of fifty cents 
gold for every ruin found, and double 
that if very fine ruins. 

Luema has about twenty thatched-roof 
huts, and stores well supplied with the 
ordinary Indian necessities, including 
cotton cloth, sugar, canned goods, candles, 
ete. There is also a small tavern, where 
drinks are sold. <A picturesque belfry 
and a small, old church, somewhat out 
of repair, crown a small hill back of the 
town. There is little level land in the 
valley here, but gentle slopes permit a 
considerable amount of agriculture. Corn 
and alfalfa seem to be the principal 
crops. The hills rise several thousand 
feet above the valley on each side. In 
places they are covered with what looks 
like primeval forest jungle. It occurs 
chiefly above the cloud-line. In some 
places recent clearings show evidence of 
enterprise on the part of the present in- 
habitants. 

After leaving Luema, we recrossed the 
Vileabamba River at a ford, and soon 
had a good view up the valley to the 
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Yupanqui, was baptized in 
a chapel near Ocampo’ 
house in Puquiura, nea 
the metal- works of Do 
Cristoval de Albornoz. 

There is abundant evi 
dence in these ruins t 
show that quartz - crushing 
was carried on to a con 
siderable extent. 

Leaving this interesting 
ruin of a Spanish quartz 
mill, we crossed the Tin 
cochaca River on a foot 
bridge, climbed the hil 
called Rosaspata, and wer 
directed by the India: 
guide to an old and much 
destroyed ruin in the sad 
dle of the hill before reach 
ing the principal ruins of 
Rosaspata, and south o 
them. It is at a_ plac 
called Uneapampa. Th 
ruin consists of the walls 
of a single house, 166.5 feet 
long by 33 feet in width. 
There are six doorways in 
front, and none on the ends 
or in the rear walls. 

Leaving this ruin, w 
climbed back on to the 
ridge, found a path along 
its west side, and came to 
the ruins of Rosaspata. 








DETAIL OF BAS-RELIEF ON THE MONOLITH 


hill on which are the ruins of Rosaspata. 
An hour later we reached Puquiura, and 
passed through the village, which has a 
poor church and a belfry in a tree. 
Just beyond is the village of Huaneca- 
calle, near Tincochaea. Here we left our 
goods and chattels in the care of an 
Indian, a friend of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s, crossed the river Vileabamba 
on a foot-bridge, and came upon some 
interesting ruins. They were clearly not 
Ineaic, and seemed to be the remains of 
a quartz stamping-mill. In Ocampo’s 
account of Vileabamba there is a state- 
ment that he lived in Puquiura, near the 
metal-works of a wealthy caballero who 
had property in Cuzeo. Ocampo says 
also that the illegitimate Inca, Titu Cusi 


Passing the ruins of a small 
building very much over- 
grown and of a primitiv 
character, we found our- 
selves on a pleasant, open plaza, bounded 
on its north side by the ruins of a large 
palace. 

The view from the plaza is a par- 
ticularly extensive one on all sides. To 
the north and south are snow-capped 
mountains, and to the east and west 
beautiful valleys. The long palace, of 
which we made a plan with careful 
measurements, is 245 feet long and 43 
feet wide. There are fifteen doors in 
front and fifteen doors behind, but none 
in the ends. There are no windows. It 
was divided by halls into three divisions. 
The front entrance to each hall is a par- 
ticularly well-made door, containing a 
re-entrant angle. These three principal 
doors and the other lesser doors are all 
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of white granite, rather carefully squared 
and finished. The lintels of the doors 
are solid blocks of white granite, from 
Most of 


them have been destroyed, but enough 


six to eight feet in length. 


remain to give a good idea of its former 
vrandeur. The walls between the doors 
are not so earefuily made, and the stones 
have not been squared. Only a few 
niches remain, so that it is impossible to 
-ay whether there were niches in the 
entire building. There are also a few 
cylindrical projecting stones, as at Choq- 
quequirau. What niches there are have 
been carefully made. Altogether it is a 
suitable building for the residence of a 
king. A very small portion of wall stands 
as it did originally. Most of the rear 
doors have been filled up with stones 
taken from the ruins, in order to make 
a continuous wall. New walls have also 
been built to divide the hilltop into pas- 
tures. The grass is plentiful here, and 
we saw a number of eattle. There is some 
evidence of a considerable amount of dig- 
ging having taken place near the walls 
and of the wanton destruction of many 
in efforts at treasure-hunting. The fine 
doors were much better than any we saw 
anywhere, except at Macchu Pichu. 

Back of the large palace and a few 
feet above it, on the end of the knoll 


which ends this part of the ridge of 


Rosaspata, is what might fairly be called 
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a palace-compound, consisting of thirteen 
or fourteen houses arranged so as to form 
a rectangle, with large and small courts. 
The outside dimensions of the palace- 
compound are about 161 feet by 146, but 
it is not perfectly square. The buildings 
themselves vary from 16 by 22 to 30 by 
16.8 feet. 
the long palace from the palace - com- 


A couple of terraces separate 


pound. In this group of buildings there 
is no stone-work as fine as that in the 
long palace. Like it, the walls have 
been pulled down and very much de- 
It was impossible to get exact 
dimensions, and in our measurements we 
had to approximate them as well as we 
could from the general direction of the 
walls. In only one of these buildings 


stroyed. 


could we be sure that there had been any 
niches. On the north side of the larger 
courtyard there is a niche in a wall which 
may have been a kind of shrine. The 
hill falls very rapidly on all sides, and 
it would have been extremely easy for a 
small force to defend the hilltop. 

The next day we came down from 
the hill on the east side to the valley of 
Andene, or Ande, and soon reached a 
large, white granite boulder which: had 
a earved seat on its north side. It was 
flattened on top, and on its west side 
covered a cave, in which were several 
niches. The Indians said there was a 
spring near by, and for a few moments 
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I got very much excited, thinking this 
might be Yurak Rumi, but the spring 
turned out to be nothing but a small 
irrigating-ditch. It seems to me _ pos- 
sible that there may have been a priest’s 
house here in connection with this pos- 
sibly sacred boulder, and the priest lived 
in this cave and set up his idols in the 
niches near by. 

Leaving this boulder and coming up 
the river, we reached a large number of 
very handsomely built terraces and a 
number of carved boulders. 

We had been told that the most inter- 
esting place near here was Nusta Espaiia, 
and that there we should find a great 
white rock over a spring of water. As 
soon as we arrived at this place, we were 
at once impressed by the probability that 
this was indeed Yurak Rumi, the sacred 
spot, the center of idolatry in the latter 
part of the Inca rule. The rock was 
much overgrown and surrounded with 
jungle. It is difficult to give a vivid im- 
pression of this wonderful place. Nusta 
Espana is a white granite boulder, 52 
feet in length, 30 feet in width, and 25 
feet high above the present level of the 
water and swamp that surround it on the 
east and south sides. 

On the south side of the monolith four 
or five small seats have been cut in the 
rock, and several large seats. Great care 
was exercised in cutting out the seats, 
and the edges are very nearly square 
and almost straight. In several places 
on the rock square projections, probably 
intihuatanas, have been left in bold re- 
lief, projecting from four to eight inches. 
The east side of the rock overhangs the 
spring. A stone platform comes down 
to the water’s edge. Near the water 
steps have been carved. Two seats have 
been carved out of the rock immediately 
above the spring. On the north side the 
rock has evidently been flattened arti- 
ficially and carved into a rough relief. 
There are ten projecting square stones, 
probably intihuatanas. Seven of them 
in a line have been carved out of the 
face of the rock. The intihuatanas are 
about eight inches square. No two of 
them are exactly alike. It must have 
required great labor to carve these out 
of the flat face of the rock directly above 
the water. If the projecting stones were 
intended to cast a shadow, it is sig- 


ifificant that they were placed on the 
north side of the rock, where they would 
always be exposed to the sun. On the 
west side there are more seats and large 
steps. On top of the rock there is a 
flattened place, which might have been 
used for sacrifices. From it runs what 
looks like a little crack in the boulder, 
which has been artificially enlarged. It 
is probable that this was intended to 
drain the blood of the victim killed on 
top of the rock. This shows in several 
of the photographs, as rain-water flowing 
down this crack has kept moss from 
gathering there as it has gathered over 
most of the monolith. 

Nearly all the large boulders in the 
vicinity have had seats carved out of 
them, and there are a number of stone 
platforms, at present partly covered with 
swampy ground. 

The surroundings are impressive. 
Densely wooded hills rise on both sides. 
It is a secluded spot, well calculated to 
impress the imagination of the wor- 
shiper. There seems to be no doubt 
that this was a sacred place. Surround- 
ing this are the ruins of houses, prob- 
ably the House of the Sun, once occupied 
by the priests who officiated at the cere- 
monies described by Father Calancha in 
his Chronicle. The important thing to 
us in this connection is that he said: 
“ Joined to Vitcos is a village which is 
called Chucipalpa, and a House of the 
Sun, and in it a white stone on top of a 
spring of water, where the Devil appears 
in visible form and was adored by those 
idolators, this being the principal mocha- 
dero of these mountains.” The locality 
where we found the monolith is ealled 
Nusta Espafia, and the neighborhood is 
known as Chuquepalta. There is a que- 
brada two days’ journey from here, near 
Urumbaye, that is called Manangua 
Nunea, and it is there they say the martyr 
Diego Ortiz was killed. 

In conclusion let me sum up the evi- 
dence: 

We have, (1). the statement in Calan- 
cha that near Viteds was a Temple of the 
Sun in whieh was a white rock over a 
spring of wat: r. 

(2) The description cof Vitcos in 
Ocampo as a place on top of a high 
mountain, from which a large part of 
Vileabamba could be seen. 
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(3) Ocampo’s description of the archi- 
tecture of the palace at Vitcos, the spe- 
cial fact being mentioned that the doors, 
both ordinary and principal, were of 
white marble, beautifully carved. 

All three fit the Rosaspata locality. 
Near by are the ruins of an ancient 
building, in which is a large white rock 
over a spring of water; the Rosaspata 
ruins are on top of a conspicuously high 
hill or mountain, from which the view 
is fine in all directions, and extends to 
snow-capped peaks both north and south; 
the ruins of Rosaspata, unlike those of 
Macchu Pichu, are noticeable because 
there are two kinds of doors, ordinary 
and principal ones, and the doors are 
carefully carved out of white granite, 
whereas the doors at Macchu Pichu are 
not any finer than all the rest of the 
structure, and would not have attracted 
particular attention. 

In regard to the Temple of the Sun, 
evidence may be offered as follows: 
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We find (1) the name Chuquipalpa, 
or Chuquipalta, is still applied to the 
vicinity of Nusta Espafia. 

(2) The name Puquiura is still ap- 
plied to a village where there is a rather 
large ancient church within easy walking 
listance of Nusta Espaiia. 

(3) Near Puquiura are the remains 
of a gold-quartz-crushing plant. 

(4) And, most important of all, Nusta 
Espafia contains the ruins of edifices 
clearly Incaic in character, and surround- 
ing a large white rock actually over a 
spring of water, an unusual occurrence. 
Furthermore, this rock bears in its carv- 
ings marks which indicate that at one 
time in the remote past it was undoubted- 
ly an object of veneration. 

This evidence has led me to the belief 
that at Nusta Espafia was the shrine 
ealled Yurak Rumi, the principal mocha- 
dero of the Indians in Vileabamba, and 
that Viteos, the last Inca capital, was at 
Rosaspata. 
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“The Blue Kimono,” by 
Robert Henri 


IIERE is a period of storm and stress in every artist 
c} nature. It is the romanticism of youth which we 
associate with Dionysus, god of the free spirit—the 
spirit which rebels against formalism and sets up the free 
world of the spirit in art and in life. It is found in art 
and in literature through all ages, differing according to 
racial traits and individual temperaments. In modern 
times it was awakened anew when Rousseau took. his soli- 
tary walks at Les Charmettes and recorded his reveries 
and “confessions.” In painting it is found in Géricault, 
in Manet, and in Monet, whose protests were heard 
throughout the world. We see it about us every season 
when exhibitions are open. A dozen years ago Robert 
ITenri came back to New York from Paris, where his 
earlier studies had been carried on. He was a dauntless 
young fighter and vigorously protested against the insti- 
tutionalism of the time. Te is still flushed with the 
romanticism of youth. THis art is passionate, impulsive, 
scarlet-lipped. It is the ery of youth untouched by sorrow. 
ITe is in love with life, but life with a strain of Orientalism. 
There is more to a work of art than the mere subject 
portrayed; there is the thought and personal vision of the 
artist, which, in some inexplicable way, is revealed to us 
as we contemplate the work and which stirs the imagina- 
tion. Much of modern portraiture has degenerated from 
art to photography. In place of spirit we find only sensa- 
tion. But Mr. Henri is not given to portraying those 
modish women who flock to fashionable studios to sit in 
their evening gowns and elegant apparel. His subjects 
impress the beholder by their vitality and a certain dia- 
blerie that marks his work. One always feels its personal 
quality and the authority that recognizes no laws but those 
of his own heart. He is not content to follow the accepted 
methods of rendering his themes, even though being differ- 
ent means a loss of artificial beauty. His romanticism is 

the romanticism of a truthful nature. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 
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Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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on the 1st of July, 1863, back to 

the kitchen, out to the little stone- 

need yard behind the house, where her 

children played in their quiet fashion, 

\iary Bowman went uneasily. She was 

bright-eyed, slender person, with an 

intense joy in life. In her red plaid 

cingham dress, with its full, starched 

skirt, she looked not much older than her 
ten-year-old boy. 

Presently she went back to her work. 
She sat down in a low chair by the 
kitehen table, and laid upon her knee a 
strip of thick muslin. Upon that she 
placed a strip of linen which she began 
to serape with a sharp knife. Gradually 
a pile of little downy masses of lint 
gathered in her lap. After a while she 
slipped her hands under the soft mass 
and lifted it to the table. Forgetting 
the knife, which fell with a clatter to the 
floor, she rose and went to the kitchen 
door. 

“ Children,” she said, “remember you 
are not to go away.” 

The oldest boy answered obediently. 
Mounted upon a broomstick, he imper- 
sonated General Early, who a few days 
before had visited the town, and lit- 
tle Katy and the four-year-old boy 
represented General Early’s ragged sol- 


+° 
aiers, 


Rien the kitchen to the front door, 


Their mother’s eyes darkened as she 
watched them. Those raiding Con- 
federates had been so terrible to look 
upon, so ragged, so worn, so starving. 
The Union soldiers who had come yester- 
day, marching in the Emmittsburg road, 
through the town, and out to the Theo- 
logical Seminary, were different; travel- 
worn as they were, they had seemed ir 
comparison like new recruits. 

Suddenly Mary Bowman clasped her 
hands. Thank God they would not fight 
here! Once more frightened Gettysburg 
had anticipated a battle, once more its 
alarm had proved ridiculous. Early had 
gone days ago to York; the Union sol- 
Vor. CXXV.—No 749.—-88 


Mary Bowman, 


BY ELSIE SINGMASTER 


of Gettysburg 


diers were marching toward Chambers- 
burg. Thank God, John Bowman, her 
husband, was not a_ regular soldier, 
but a fifer in the brigade band. Mem- 
bers of the band, poor Mary thought, 
were safe. 

It was only on dismal, rainy days, or 
when she woke at night and looked at 
her children lying in their beds, that 
the vague, strange possibility of her hus- 
band’s death occurred to her. Then she 
assured herself with conviction that God 
would not let him die. By fall the war 
would be over, and he would come back 
and resume his school -teaching, and 
everything would be as it had been. 

She went through the kitchen again 
and out to the front door, and looked 
down the street with its seattering houses. 
Opposite lived good-natured, strong- 
armed Hannah Casey; in the .néxt house, 
a dozen rods away, the Deemer family. 
The Deemers had had great trouble; 
the father was at war, and two children 
were ill with typhoid fever. Beyond, the 
houses were set closer together; the Wil- 
son house first, where a baby was watched 
for now each day; and next to it, the 
McAtee house, where Grandma McAtee 
was dying. Farther on, past the new 
court-house, men were moving about, 
some mounted, some on foot. Their 
presence did not disturb Mary, since 
Early had gone in one direction and 
the Union soldiers were going in the 
other. 

Over the tops of the houses Mary could 
see the cupola of the seminary lifting 
its graceful dome and slender pillars 
against the sky. She and her husband 
had always planned that one of their 
boys should go to the seminary and learn 
to be a preacher; she remembered their 
hope now. Far beyond the seminary the 
foot-hills of the Blue Ridge lay clear and 
purple in the morning sunshine. The 
sun, already high in the sky, was behind 
her; it stood over the tall, thick pines 
of the little cemetery where her kin lay, 
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where she herself would lie, with her hus- 
band beside her. Except for that dim 
spot, the lovely landscape lay unshadowed. 

Suddenly she put out her hand to the 
pillar of the porch and called her neigh- 
| or. 

* Hannah!” 

The door of the opposite house opened, 
and Hannah Casey’s burly figure crossed 
the street. She had been working in 
her carefully tended garden, and her face 
was crimson. Hannah Casey anticipated 
no battle. 

“Good morning to you!” she called. 
“What is it you want?” 

“Come here!” bade Mary Bowman. 

The Irishwoman climbed thé three 
steps to the little porch. 

“What is it?’ she asked again. 
“What is it you see?” 

“Look! Out there at the seminary! 
You can see the soldiers moving about 
like black specks under the trees!” 

Hannah squinted a pair of near-sighted 
eyes in the direction of the seminary. 

“Tl take your word for it,” said she. 

With a sudden motion Mary Bowman 
lifted her hand to her lips. 

“Early wouldn’t come back!” she said. 
“He would never come back!” 

Hannah Casey laughed a_ bubbling 
laugh. “Those rag-a-bones? It ’ud go 
hard with ’em! The Unionists wouldn’t 
jump before ’em like the rabbits here. 
The Bateses fled once more for their 
lives; it’s the seventeenth time they’ve 
saved their valuable commodities. Down 
the street they flew, their precious tin 
rattling in their wagon. ‘Oh, my kind 
sir,’ says Lillian to the raggedy man you 
fed—‘ oh, my kind sir, I surrender!’ 
‘You’re right you do,’ says he. ‘ We're 
goin’ to eat you up!’ ‘ Lady,’ says that 
same snip to me, ‘ you’d better leave your 
home.’ ‘Worm,’ says I back to him, 
‘you leave my home!’ ” 

“He ate like an animal,” said Mary. 

“And all the cave-dwellers was talkin’ 
about divin’ for their cellars. I wasn’t 
goin’ into no cellar. Here I stay, above 
groynd, till they lay me out for good.” 

Mary Bowman laughed suddenly, hys- 
te rically. 

“Tid you see him dive into the apple- 
butter, Hannah Casey? He—” She 
stopped and listened, frowning. She 
looked out once more toward the ridge 





with its moving spots, then down at th 
town with its larger spots, then back ; 
the pines, straight and tall in the Jul 
sunshine. She could see the white tom 
stones beneath the trees. 

“ Listen!” she cried. 

“To what?” said Hannah Casey. 

There were still the same faint, di 
tant sounds, but they were not mu 
louder, not much more numerous tha 
could be heard in the village on an 
summer morning. 

Hannah Casey spoke irritably. “ Wh: 
do you hear?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Mary Bowma: 
“But I thought I heard men marehing 
I believe it’s my heart beating! I though: 
I heard them in the night. Could you 
sleep ?” 

“Like a log!” said Hannah Casey 
“ Ain’t our boys yonder? Ain’t the Rebs 
shakin’ in their shoes? No, they ain’t. 
They ain’t got no shoes. Ain’t th 
Bateses, them barometers of war, still in 
their eastle; ain’t—” 

“T slept the first part of the ight,” 
said Mary Bowman. “Then it seemed 
to me I heard men marching. I looked 
out, but there was nothing stirring. It 
was the brightest night I ever saw. I—” 

Again Hannah Casey laughed her 
mighty laugh. There were nearer sounds 
now, the rattle of a eart behind them, 
the gallop of hoofs in front. The Bateses 
were fleeing once more, a family of 
eight, crowded into a little springless 
wagon with what household effects they 
eould collect. Hannah Casey waved her 
apron at them. 

“Run!” she yelled. “ Skedaddle! 
Help! Murder!” 

Her jeers could not make them turn 
their heads. Mrs. Bates held in her 
short arms a feather bed; her children 
tried to get under it as chicks under a 
mother hen. In front of the Deemet 
house they stopped suddenly. A Union 
soldier had halted them, then let them 
pass. He rodé his horse up on the pave- 
ment and pounded with his sword at the 
Deemer door. 

“He might terrify the children to 
death!” cried Mary Bowman. Already 
the soldier was riding toward her. 

“There is sickness there!” she pro- 
tested to his unheeding ears. “ You 
oughtn’t to pound like that!” 
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MARY BOWMAN, 
“You women will have to stay in your 
cellars,” he shouted. “A battle is to be 
fought here.” 

“ Here?” said Mary Bowman, stupidly. 

“Get out!” said Hannah Casey. 
“There ain’t nobody here to fight with!” 

The soldier rode his horse to Hannah 
Casey’s door and began to pound with 
his sword. 

‘I live there!” screamed Hannah. 
‘You dare to bang that door!” 

Mary Bowman crossed the street and 
looked up at him as he sat on his great 
horse. 

“Oh, sir, do you mean that they will 
fight here?” 

“Where there are women and ehil- 
dren?’ screamed Hannah. “And gar- 
dens planted? I'd like to see one of 
them in my garden! I—” 

“Get into your cellars,” commanded 
the soldier. “ You'll be safe there.” 

“Sir!” Mary Bowman went closer. 
The crisis in the Deemer house was not 
yet passed; even at the best it was 
doubtful whether Agnes Wilson could 
survive the hour of her trial; and Grand- 
ma MeAtee was dying. “Sir!” said 
Mary Bowman, earnestly, “there are 
women and children here whom it might 
kill !” 

The man laughed a short laugh. 

“Oh, my God!” said he. He leaned 
a little from his saddle. “ Listen to me, 
sister! I have lost my father and two 
brothers in this war. Get into your 
cellars.” 

Mary Bowman looked down the street. 
The movement was more rapid, the crowd 
was thicker. It seemed to her that she 
heard Mrs. Deemer scream. Suddenly 
there was a clatter of hoofs; a dozen 
soldiers, riding from the town, halted 
and began to question her. 

“This is the road to Baltimore ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

Gauntleted hands lifted the dusty 
reins. One of the soldiers spoke: 

“You'd better protect yourself. There 
is going to be a battle.” 

“Here?” said Mary Bowman, again 
stupidly. 

“ Right here.” 

Hannah Casey thrust herself between 
them. 

“Who are you going to fight with— 
say?” 
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The soldiers grinned at her. “ With 
the Turks,” answered one, over his 
shoulder. 

Another was kinder, or more cruel. 
“Sister,” said he, “it is likely that two 
hundred thousand men will be engaged 
on this spot. The whole Army of Vir- 
ginia is advancing from the north, the 
whole Army of the Potomae from the 
south, you—” 

The soldier did not finish. His gal- 
loping comrades left him; he hastened 
to join them. After him floated another 
accusation of lying from the lips of 
Hannah Casey. 

“Hannah,” said Mary Bowman, thick- 
ly, “I told you how I heard them march- 
ing. It was as though they came in 
every direction, Hannah—from Balti- 
more and Taneytown and Harrisburg 
and York. They were shoulder against 
shoulder, and their faces were like 
death.” 

Hannah Casey grew ghastly white. 
Superstition did what common sense and 
word of man could not do. 

“So you did!” she whispered. “So 
you did!” 

Mary Bowman clasped her hands. 
The little sounds had died away; there 
was now a mighty stillness. 

“He said the whole Army of the 
Potomac. John is in the Army of the 
Potomac.” 

“That is what he said,” answered the 
Trishwoman. 

“What will the Deemers do?” asked 
Mary Bowman. “And the Wilsons?” 

“God knows!” said Hannah Casey. 

Suddenly Mary lifted her arms above 
her head. 

“Look!” she screamed. 

“ What?’ eried Hannah Casey. “ What 
is it?” 

Mary Bowman went backward toward 
the door, her eyes fixed on the distant 
ridge. It was nine o’clock; a shrill little 
clock in the house struck the hour. 

“Children!” called Mary Bowman. 
“Come! See!” 

The children dropped the little sticks 
with which they played and ran toward 
her. 

“What is it?’ whined Hannah Casey. 

Mary Bowman lifted the little boy to 
her shoulder. A strange, unaccountable 
excitement possessed her. She wondered 
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what a battle would be like. She did 
not think of wounds, cf blood, of groans, 
but of great sounds, of martial music, 
of streaming flags carried aloft. She 
sometimes dreamed that her husband, 
though he had so unimportant a place, 
might perform some great deed of valor, 
might snatch the colors from a wounded 
bearer and lead a regiment to victory. 
She never thought that he might die, 
that he might be lost, swallowed up in 
the yawning mouth of some great battle 
trench; she never dreamed that she would 
never see him again, would hunt for him 
among thousands of dead bodies, would 
have her eyes filled with sights intol- 
erable, with wretchedness unspeakable, 
would be tortured by a thousand agonies 
which she could not assuage, torn by a 
thousand griefs besides her own. She 
could not foresee that all the dear woods 
and fields which she loved, where she 
had played as a child, had walked with 
her lover as a girl, would become, from 
Round Top to the seminary, from the 
seminary to Culp’s Hill, a great shambles, 
then a great charnel-house. 

“See, darling!” she cried to the little 
boy on her shoulder. “See the bright 
things sparkling on the hill!” 

“What are they?” begged Hannah 
Casey. 

“They are bayonets and swords!” 

She put the little boy down on the floor 
and looked at him. 

“ Hark!” said Hannah Casey. 

Far out toward the shining cupola of 
the seminary there was a sharp little 
sound, then another and another. 

“ What is it?” shrieked Hannah Casey. 
“Oh, what is it?” 

“What is it?” mocked Mary Bowman. 
“It is—” 

A single, thundering, echoing blast 
took the words from Mary Bowman’s 
lips. 

Stupidly she and Hannah Casey looked 


at each other. 


Four months later Mary Bowman was 
warned, together with the other citizens 
of Gettysburg, that on Thursday, the 
19th of November, 1863, she would be 
awakened by a bugler’s reveille, and that 
during that great day she would hear 
again the dread sound of cannon. 

Nevertheless, hearing the reveille, she 


sat up in bed with a scream. Then, 
gasping, groping about in her confusion 
and terror, she began to dress. She put 
on a dress which had once been a bright 
plaid, but which now, having lost bot 
its color and the stiff, outstanding qual 
ity of the skirts of ’63, hung about he: 
in straight and dingy folds. It wa 
clean, but it had about it certain in 
eradicable brown stains on which soa) 
and water seemed to have had no effect. 

In the bed from which she had rise. 
lay her little daughter; in a trundle-bed 
her two sons, one about ten years old, 
the other about four. They slept heavily. 
lying deep in their beds. Their mother 
looked at them with her strange, absent 
gaze, then she barred more closely th: 
broken shutters and went down th 
stairs. The shutters were broken in 
curious fashion. Here and there they 
were pierced by round holes, and on 
hung by a single hinge. The window 
frames were without glass, the floor was 
without carpet, the beds were without 
pillows. 

In her kitchen Mary Bowmen looked 
about her dully. Here, too, the floor 
was carpetless. Above the stove a patch 
of fresh plaster showed where a great 
rent had been filled in; in the doors were 
the same little round holes as in th 
shutters of the room above. She opened 
the shattered door of the cupboard, and, 
having made the fire,*began to prepar: 
breakfast. 

Outside the house there was already, 
at six o’clock, noise and confusion. 
Last evening a train from Washington 
had brought to the village Abraham Lin- 
coln; awaiting him, thousands thronged 
the little town. This morning the tract 
of land between Mary Bowman’s house 
and the village cemetery was to be dedi- 
cated for the burial of the Union dead. 

Of the dedication, of the President of 
the United States, of the great crowds, 
of the crape-banded banners, Mary Bow- 
man and her children would see nothing. 
Mary Bowman would sit in her little 
wrecked kitchen with her children. For 
to her the President of the United States 
and others in high places who prosecuted 
war or who tolerated war were hateful. 
To her the crowds of curious persons who 
coveted a sight of the great battle-field 
were ghouls, whose eyes longed to gloat 
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MARY BOWMAN, 


upon ruin, whose feet longed to sink into 
the loose ground of hastily made graves. 

Mary Bowman knew that field! From 
Culp’s Hill to the McPherson farm, 
from Big Round Top to the poorhouse, 
she had traveled it, searching, searching, 
with frantic, insane disregard of posi- 
tions or possibility. Her husband could 
not have fallen here among the Eleventh 
Corps; he could not lie here among the 
unburied dead of the Louisiana Tigers! 
If he was in the battle at all, it was at 
the Angle that he fell. 

She had not been able to begin her 
search immediately after the battle be- 
cause there were forty wounded men in 
her little house; she could not prosecute 
it with any diligence even after the sol- 
diers had been carried to the hospital. 
Nurses were here, Sisters of Mercy were 
here, compassionate women were here by 
the seore, but still she was needed’ to 
nurse, to bandage, to comfort, to pray 
with those who must die. Little Mary 
Bowman had assisted at the amputation 
of limbs, she had helped to control strong 
men torn by the frenzy of delirium, she 
had tended poor bodies which had almost 
lost semblance to humanity. Neither 
she nor any of the other women of the 
village counted themselves especially 
heroic; they forgot that fainting at the 
sight of blood was one of the distinguish- 
ing qualities of their sex; they turned 
back their sleeves and repressed their 
tears, and fed the hungry and healed the 
sick and clothed the naked. If Mary 
Bowman had been herself, she might 
have laughed at the sight of her dresses 
cobbled into trousers, her skirts wrapped 
round the shoulders of sick men. But 
neither then, nor even after, did Mary 
Bowman laugh at any incident of that 
summer. Hannah Casey laughed, and 
by and by she began to boast. Meade, 
Hancock, Slocum were non-combatants 
beside her. She had fought whole com- 
panies of Confederates, she had wielded 
bayonets, she had assisted at the spiking 
of guns. But all Hannah’s lunacy could 
not make Mary Bowman smile. 

Of John Bowman no trace could be 
found; to Mary’s frantic letters no one 
responded. Her old friend, the village 
judge, wrote also, but could get no reply. 
Her husband was missing; it was prob- 
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able that he lay somewhere upon this 
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field, upon which he and she had wan- 
dered as lovers. 

In midsummer a few trenches were 
opened, and Mary saw them opened. At 
the uncovering of the first great pit she 
actually helped with her own hands. For 
those of this generation who know noth- 
ing of war that fact may be written 
down, to be passed over lightly. She did 
not ery or shudder; she only helped dog- 
gedly, and looked at what they un- 
covered. 

Immediately an order went forth that 
no graves were to be opened before cold 
weather. Already there were cases of 
dysentery and typhoid. Now that the 
necessity for daily work for the wounded 
was past, the village beeame nervous, 
excited. Several men and boys were 
killed while trying to open unexploded 
shells; their deaths added to the general 
horror. There were constant visitors 
who sought husbands, brothers, sweet- 
hearts; with these the Gettysburg women 
were still able to weep, for them they 
were still able to care, but the demand 
for entertainment for the curious ir- 
ritated those who wished to be left alone 
to recover from the shock of battle. 
Gettysburg was prostrate, bereft of many 
of its worldly possessions, drained to the 
bottom of its well of sympathy. There 
were many, like Mary Bowman, who 
owned no longer any quilts and blankets, 
who had given away their clothes, their 
linen, even the precious sheets which 
their grandmothers had spun. Gettys- 
burg wished nothing back; it asked only 
to be left in peace. 

When the order was given to post- 
pone the opening of the graves till fall, 
Mary began to go about the battle-field 
searching alone. Her children were be- 
ginning to grow thin and wan, they were 
shivering in the hot August weather, but 
their mother did not see. She gave them 
a great deal more to eat than she had 
herself, and they had far better clothes 
than her blood-stained motley. 

She went about the battle-field with 
her eyes on the ground, her feet treading 
gently, anticipating loose soil or some 
sudden obstacle. Sometimes she stopped 
snddenly. But she found nothing. 

One morning, late in August, she sat 
beside her kitchen table with her head 
on her arm. The first of the scarlet gum 
























































































































leaves had begun to drift down from 
the shattered trees; it would not be long 
before the ground would be covered, and 
those depressed spots, those tiny wooden 
headstones, those fragments of blue and 
gray, be hidden. The thought smothered 
her. But she did not ery. 

Suddenly, hearing a sound, Mary had 
looked up. The judge stood in the door- 
way; he had known all about her since 
she was a little girl. She did not ask 
him to sit down; she said nothing at 
all. She had been a loquacious person; 
she had become an abnormally silent one. 
Speech hurt her. 

The judge looked round the little 
kitchen. The rent in the wall was still 
unmended, the chairs were broken, there 
was nothing else to be seen but the table 
and the rusty stove and the thin, friend- 
less-looking children. It was the house 
not only of poverty and woe, but of 
neglect. 

“Mary,” said the judge, “how do you 
mean to live?” 

Mary’s thin, sunburned hand stirred 
as it lay on the table. 

“T do not know.” 

“You have these children to feed and 
clothe. Mary—”’ The judge hesitated 
for a moment. John Bowman had been 
a school-teacher, a thrifty, ambitious 
soul, who would have thought it a dis- 
grace for his wife to earn her living. 
The judge laid his hand on the thin 
hand beside him. “Come down to my 
house and my wife will give you work. 
Comé now.” 

Slowly Mary had obeyed him. Down 
the street they went, seeing fences still 
prone, seeing walls torn by shells, past 
the houses where the shock of battle had 
hastened the deaths of old persons and 
of little children, and had disappointed 
the hearts of those who longed for a 
child, to the judge’s house on the square. 
There wagons stood about, loaded with 
wheels of cannon, fragments of burst 
caissons, or with long, narrow pine boxes, 
brought from the railroad, to be stored 
against the day of exhumation. Men 
were laughing and shouting to one an- 
other; the driver of the wagon on which 
the long boxes were piled cracked his 
whip as he urged his horses. Mary 
shivered as she listened. 

Hannah Casey congratulated her neigh- 
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bor heartily upon her finding work. 
“That ‘ll fix --u up,” she assured her. 
She visited Mary constantly, she reported 
to her the news of the war, she talked 
of the coming of the President. 

“Tm going to see him,” she an- 
nounced. “I’m going to shake him by 
the hand. Um going to say, ‘ Hello, 
Abe, you old rail-splitter, God bless you!’ 
Then the bands ‘Il play, and the Johnny 
Rebs ’ll hear ’em in their graves.” 

Mary Bowman put her hands over 
her ears. 

“T believe you’d let ’em rise from the 
dead.” 

“T would,” said Mary Bowman, hoarse- 
ly—“ I would.” 

“Well, not so Hannah Casey! Look 
at me garden, tore to bits!” And Han- 
nah Casey departed to her house. 

Details of the coming celebration pene- 
trated to the ears of Mary Bowman, 
whether she wished it or not, and 
the gathering crowds made themselves 
known. They stood on her porch, they 
examined the broken shutters, they 
wished to question her. But Mary Bow- 
man would answer no questions. To her 
the celebration was horrible. She saw 
the battling hosts, she heard the roar of 
artillery, she smelled the smoke of battle. 
She seemed to feel in the ground beneath 
her a feebly stirring, suffering, ghastly 
hest. They had begun again to open 
trenches, and she had looked into them. 

Presently on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 19th of November, her children 
dressed themselves and came down the 
steps. They had begun to have a little 
plumpness and color, but the dreadful 
light in their mother’s eyes was still re- 
flected in theirs. On the lower step they 
hesitated, looking at the door. Outside 
stood the judge, who had feund time in 
the multiplicity ef his cares to come to 
the little house. 

“Mary,” he said, “you must take 
these children to hear President Lin- 
coln.” 

“What!” cried Mary. 

“You must take these children to the 
exercises.” 

“T cannot!” cried Mary. “I cannot!” 

“You must!” The judge came into 
the room. “You are a Christian; your 
husband was a Christian. Do you want 
your children to think it is a wicked 
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MARY BOWMAN, 
thing to die for their country? Do as 
I tell you, Mary.” 

Mary got up from her chair and put 
on her children all the clothes they had. 
Then, as one who steps into an un- 
friendly sea, she started out with them 
into the great crowd. Once more poor 
Mary said to herself she would obey. 
She had seen the platform; by going 
round through the cemetery she could 
get close to it. 

The November day was bright and 
warm, but Mary and her children shiv- 
ered. Slowly she made her way close 
to the platform and patiently waited. 
Sometimes she stood with shut eyes, 
On the moonlit night 
of the third day of the battle she had 
ventured from her house to find some 


swaying a little. 


brandy for the dying men about her, and, 
as in a dream, she had seen a tall general, 
mounted upon a white horse with muf- 
fled hoofs, ride down the street. Bend- 
ing from his saddle, he had _ spoken, 
apparently to the empty air: 

“Up, boys, up!” 

There had risen at his command thou- 
sands of men, lying asleep on pavement 
and street, and quietly, in an intermi- 
nable line, they had stolen out like dead 
men toward the seminary to join their 
comrades and begin the long, long march 
to Hagerstown. It seemed to her now 
that all about her dead men might rise 
to look with reproach upon these stran- 
gers who disturbed their rest. 

The procession was late, the orator of 
the day was delayed, but still Mary 
waited, swaying in her place. Presently 
the great guns roared forth a welcome, the 
bands played, the procession approached. 
On horseback, erect, gauntleted, the 
President of the United States drew rein 
beside the platform and, with the orator 
and the other famous men, dismounted. 
There were great cheers; there were deep 
silences; there were fresh volleys of ar- 
tillery; there was new music. 

Men spoke and prayed and sang, and 
Mary stood still in her place. The 
orator of the day described the battle, 
he eulogized the dead, he proved the 
righteousness of this great war; his 
words fell on Mary’s ears unheard. If 
she had been asked who he was, she 
might have said vaguely that it was 
Mr. Lincoln. When he ended, she was 
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ready to go home. There was singing; 
now she could slip away through the gaps 
in the cemetery fence. She had done as 
the judge commanded; now she would 
Zo back to her little house. 

With her arms round her children, 
she started away. Then some one who 
stood near by took her by the hand. 

“ Madam,” said he, “the President is 
going to speak!” 

Half turning, Mary looked back. The 
thunder of applause made her shiver, 
made her even scream, it was so like 
those other thunderous sounds which she 
would hear forever. She leaned upon 
her little children heavily, trying to get 
her breath, trying to keep her consecious- 
ness. She fixed her eyes upon the rising 
figure before her; she clung frantically 
to the sight of him, as a drowning swim- 
mer in deep waters; she struggled to 
fix her thoughts upon him. Exhaustion, 
grief, misery threatened to engulf her; 
she hung upon him in desperation. 

Slowly, as one who is old or tired 
or sick at heart, he rose to his feet, the 
President of the United States, the 
commander-in-chief of the army and 
Then he 
In great waves of sound 
the applause rose and died and _ rose 
again. He waited quietly. The winner 
of debate, the great champion of a great 


navy, the hope of his country. 
stood waiting. 


cause, the veteran in argument, the mas- 
ter of men, he looked down upon the 
throng. The clear, simple things he had 
to say were ready in his mind; he had 
thought them out, written out a first 
draft of them in Washington, copied it 
It is probable that now, 
as he waited to speak, his mind traveled 
to other things—to the misery, the 
wretchedness, the slaughter of this field, 
to the tears of mothers, the grief of 
widows, the orphaning of little children. 

Slowly, in his clear voice, he said what 


in Gettysburg. 


little he had to say. To the weary crowd, 
settling itself into position, the speech 
seemed short; to the cultivated, who had 
been applauding the periods of elaborate 
oratory, it seemed commonplace. But it 
was not so with Mary Bowman, nor with 
many other unlearned persons. Mary 
Bowman’s soul seemed to smooth itself 
out like a seroll, her hands lightened their 
clutch on her children, the beating of 
her heart slackened, she gasped no more. 
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She could not have told exactly what 
he said, though afterward she learned it 
and taught it to her children and her 
children’s children. She only saw him, 
felt him, breathed him in, this great, 
common, kindly man. His gaze seemed 
to rest upon her; it was not impossible, 
it was even probable, that during the 
hours that had passed he had singled 
out that little group so near him, that 
desolate woman in her motley dress, with 
her little children clinging about her. 
He said that the world would not forget 
this field, these martyrs; he said it in 
words which Mary Bowman could under- 


stand; he pointed to a future for which | 


there was a new task. 


“Daughter!” he seemed to say to her 


from the depths of trouble, of responsi- 
bility, of care greater than her own— 
“daughter, be of good comfort!” 

Unhindered now, amid the cheers, 
across ground which seemed no longer 
to stir beneath her feet, Mary Bowman 
went back to her little house. There, 
opening the shutters, she bent solemnly 
and kissed her children, saying to herself 
that henceforth they must have more 
than food and raiment, they must be 
given joy in life. 


Outside the broad gateway which leads 
into the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg stands a little house on whose porch 
may be seen on summer days an old 
woman. The cemetery with its tall 
monuments lies a little back of her and 
to her left; before her is the village; 
beyond, on a little ridge, the buildings 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary; 
and still farther beyond, the foot-hills 
of the Blue Ridge. The viJlage is tree- 
shaded, the hills are set with fine oaks 
and hickories, the fields are green. It 
would be difficult to find an expanse more 
lovely. Those who have known it in 
their youth grow homesick for it, their 
throats tighten as they remember it. At 
sunset it is bathed with purple light, its 
trees grow darker, its hills more shadowy, 
its hollows deeper and more mysterious. 
Then, lifted above the dark masses of 
the trees, one may see marble shafts and 
domes turn to liquid gold. 

The little old woman sitting with 
folded hands is Mary Bowman, whose 
husband was lost on this field. The 
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battle will soon be fifty years in the past; 
she has been for that long a widow. One 
of her sons is a merchant, the other is a 
clergyman, and her daughter is happily 
married. Her own life of activity is 
past; she is waited upon tenderly by 
her children and her grandchildren. She 
was born in this village; she has almost 
never been away. From here her hus- 
band went to war, here he is buried 
among thousands of unknown dead, here 
she nursed the wounded and dying, here 
she will be buried in the Evergreen 
Cemetery, beyond the National Cemetery. 

She has seen beauty turn to desola- 
tion, trees shattered, fields trampled, 


| walls broken, all her dear, familiar world 


g 


turned to chaos; she has seen also 
desolation grow again to beauty. These 
hills and streams were always lovely; 
now a nation has determined to keep 
them forever in that same loveliness. 
Here was a rocky, wooded field, destined 
by its owner for cultivation; it has been 
decreed that its rough picturesqueness 
shall endure forever. Here is a lowly 
arm-house; upon it no hand of charfte 
1all be laid while the nation continues. 
Preserved, consecrated, hallowed are the 
woods and lanes in which Mary Bowman 
walked with the lover of her youth. 

Broad avenues lead across the fields, 
marking the lines where by thousands 
men died. Big Round Top, to which 
one used to journey by a difficult path, 
is now easily accessible; Union and 
Confederate soldiers, returning, find their 
way quickly to old positions; lads from 
West Point are brought to see, spread 
out before them as on a map, that Union 
fish-hook five miles long, that slightly 
curved Confederate line. 

Monuments are here by hundreds, 
names by thousands, cast in bronze, as 
endurable as they can be made by man. 
All that can be done in remembrance of 
those who fought here has been done, 
all possible effort to identify the unknown 
has been made. For fifty years their 
little trinkets have been preserved—their 
pocket Testaments, their photographs, 
their letters—letters addressed to “ My 
precious son,” “My dear brother,” “ My 
beloved husband.” Seeing them to-day, 
you will find them marked by a number. 
This stained scapular, this little house- 
wife with its rusty seissors, this unsigned 
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letter, dated in 63, belonged to him who 
es in Grave No. 20 or Grave No. 3,500. 
[here is almost an excess of tenderness 
for these dead, yet mixed with it is a 
strange feeling of remoteness. We mourn 
m, praise them, laud them, but we 
not understand them. To this genera- 


il 


n war is strange; its sacrifices are 
ncomprehended, incomprehensible. It is 
cially so in these latter years, since 
se who came once to this field come 
y no more. Once the heroes of the 
ar were familiar figures upon these 
ets: Meade, with his serious, bearded 
Slocum, with his quick, glancing 


eve: Hancock, with his distinguished air; 


Howard, with his empty sleeve. They 
have gone hence, and with them have 
marched two-thirds of Gettysburg’s two 
hundred thousand. 

Mary Bowman has seen them all, has 
heard them speak. Sitting on her little 
porch, she has watched most of the great 
men of the United States go by-—Presi- 

ts, cabinet officers, ambassadors, sol- 

rs, and also famous visitors from other 
lands, who know little of the United 
States, but to whom Gettysburg is as a 
familiar country. She has watched also 
that great, rapidly shrinking army of 
private soldiers in faded blue coats, who 
nake pilgrimages to see the fields and 
hills upon which they fought. She has 
tried to make herself realize that her hus- 

nd, had he lived, would be like these 
old men—maimed, feeble, decrepit—but 
the thought possesses no reality for her. 
He is still young, still erect; he still goes 
forth to battle in the pride of life and 
strength. 

Mary Bowman will not talk about the 
battle. To each of her children and each 
of her grandchildren she has told once, 
as one performs a sacred duty, its many- 
sided story. She has told each one of 
wounds and suffering, but she has not 
omitted tales of heroic death, of promo- 
tion on the field, of stubborn fight for 
glory. By others than her own she will 
not be questioned. Her neighbors who 
suffered with her, some just as cruelly, 
have recovered, their wounds have healed, 
as wounds do in the natural course of 
things. But Mary Bowman has re- 
mained mindful; she has been for all 
these years widowed indeed. 

Her faithful friend Hannah Casey 
VoL. CXXV.—No. 749.—89 
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is the great joy of the visitor to the 
battle-field. She will talk incessantly, 
enthusiastically, with insane invention. 
The most morbid listener will be satis- 
fied with Hannah’s wild account of a 
Valley of Death filled to the rim with 
dead bodies, of the trickling rivulet of 
Plum Creek swollen with blood to a 
roaring torrent. But Marv Bowman is 
different. 

Her granddaughter, who lives with her, 
is curious about her emotions. 

“Do you feel reconciled?” she will 
ask. “Do you feel reconciled to the 
sacrifice, grandmother? Do you think of 
the North and South as reunited, and 

ed 2” 
answers with no 
tearful smile. 
She does not analyze her emotions. Per- 


are you glad you hel) 
Her grandmother 
words, but with a s] 


haps it is too much to expect of one who’ 


has been a widow for fifty years that she 


philosophize about it! 

Sitting on her porch in the early morn- 
ing, she remembers the 1st of July, fifty 
years ago. 

“ Madam,” cried the soldier who gal- 
loped to the door, “there is to be a battle 
in this town!” 

“THere?’ she had answered, stupidly. 
“ Here?” 

Sitting there at noon, she hears the 
roaring blasts of artillery, she seems to 
see shells, as of old, curving like great 
ropes through the air; she remembers 
that somewhere on this field, struck by 
a missile stich as that, her husband fell. 

Sitting there in the moonlight, she 
pictures Early on his white horse with 
muffled hoofs, riding spectralwise down 
the street among the sleeping soldiers. 

‘Up, boys!” he whispers, and is heard 
even in that heavy stupor. “Up, boys; 
we must get away !” 

She hears the pouring rain of July 
4th falling upon her little house, upon 
that wide battle-field, upon her very 
heart. She sees the deep, sad eyes of 
Abraham Lincoln, she hears his voice in 
the great sentences of his simple speech, 


she feels his message in her soul. 

“Daughter,” he seems to say, “ daugh- 
ter. be of good comfort.” 

So still Mary Bowman sits waiting. 
She is a Christian, she has great hope; 
as her waiting has been long, so may the 
joy of her reunion be full. 
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The Judgment House 


A NOVEL 
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BY GILBERT PARKER a 
CHAPTER IX Barry Whalen? Well, you can want i 2 i 
. om. sane Wan with a little less blither and a little mor : 7 
manners. +a “ 
; " APE to Cairo be damned!”’ A hard and ugly look was now come int: 


The words were almost spat out. the big clean-shaven face which had becom 


The man to whom they were ad- sleeker with good living, and yet had in- 4 
dressed slowly drew himself up from a half- definably coarsened in the three years ( 
recumbent position in his desk-chair, from gone since the Jameson raid; and a gloomy ( 

. which he had been dreamily talking into anger looked out of the deep blue eyes as 1 ( 


the ceiling, as it were, ‘while his visitor he slowly went on: 
leaned against a row of bookshelves and “It doesn’t matter 


what you want 
beat the floor impatiently with his foot. 





| not a great deal, if the others agree general- 
At the rude exclamation, Byng straight- ly on what ought to be done; and I don’t 
' ened himself, and looked fixedly at his know that it matters much in any case. 
visitor. He had been dreaming out Joud What have you come to see me about?” 
again the dream which Rhodes had chanted “Oh, I know I’m not welcome here, 
. in the ears of all those who shared with him Byng! It isn’t the same as it used to be. 


the pioneer enterprises of South Africa. It isn’t—” 
The outburst which had broken in on his Byng jerked quickly to his feet and 
monologue was so unexpected that, for lunged forward as though he would do his 


a moment, he could scarcely realize the visitor violence; but he got hold of himself 
situation. It was not often, in these strenu- 


in time and, with a sudden and whimsical 
ous and perilous days—and for himself less toss of the head, characteristic of him, he 

} often than ever before, so had London and burst into a laugh. 
London life worked upon him—that he, or 


ot i Rate A 





“Well, I’ve been stung by a good many } 
those who shared with him the vast financial kinds of flies in my time, and I oughtn’t F 
responsibilities of the Rand, indulged in to mind, I suppose,” he growled. . . .““Oh, ; 
dreams or prophecies; and he resented the well, there!’ he broke off; “you say you’re 
contemptuous phrase just uttered, and not welcome here? If you really feel that, 
even more the tone of the speaker. you'd better try to see me at my chambers 
Byng’s blank amazement served only to —or at the office in London Wall. It 
incense his visitor further. ‘Yes, be can’t be pleasant inhaling air that chills or 
damned to it, Byng!’”’ he continued. “I’m stifles you. You take my advice, Barry, ' 
sick of the British Empire and the All Red, and save yourself annoyance. But let 
and the ‘immense future.’ WhatIwantis me say in passing that you are as welcome 
the present. It’s about big enough for here as anywhere, neither more nor less; 
you and me and the rest of us. I want you are as welcome as you were in the | 


to hold our own in Jo’burg. I want to pull days when we trekked from the Vaal to ; 

thirty-five millions a year out of the eighty Petersburg and on into Bechuanaland, and } 

miles of reef, and get enough native labor both slept in the Cape wagon under one 

to do it. I want to run the Rand like a blanket. I don’t think any more of you 

business concern, with Kruger gone to than I did then, and I don’t think any less; 

Holland, and Leyds gone to blazes. That’s and I don’t want to see you any more or any 

what I want to see, Mr. Invincible Rudyard fewer. But, Barry,’—his voice changed, 

Byng!” grew warmer, kinder—‘ circumstances are 

The reply to this tirade was deliberate circurnstances. The daily lives of all of 

and murderously bitter. ‘Oh, that’s what us are shaped differently—yours as well 
. you want to see, is it, Mr. Blasphemous as mine—here in this pudding-faced civiliza- 
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tion and in the iron conventions of London 
town: and we must adapt ourselves ac- 
cordingly. We used to flop down on our 
Louis Quinze furniture on the Vaal with our 
muddy boots on—in our front drawing- 
room. We don’t do it in Thamesfontein, 
ny noble buccaneer—not even in Barry 
Whalen’s mansion in Ladbroke Square, 
where Barry Whalen, Esq., puts his silk hat 
on the hall table, and—and, ‘If you please, 
sir, your bath is ready’! Oh, don’t be an id- 
iot child, Barry, and don’t spoil my best sen- 
tences when I let myself go! I don’t do it 
often these days, not since Jameson spilt 
the milk and the little can went trundling 
down the area. It’s little time we get for 
dreaming, these sodden days, but it’s only 
dreams that do the world’s work and our 
own work in the end. It’s dreams that 
do it, Barry; it’s dreams that drive us on, 
that make us see beyond the present and 
the stupefying, deadening grind of the 
day. So it ‘li be Cape to Cairo in good 
time, dear boy, and no damnation, if you 
please.... Why, what’s got into you? 
And again, what have you come to see me 
about, anyhow? You knew we were to 
meet at dinner at Wallstein’s to-night. 
Is there anything that’s skulking at our 
heels to hurt us?” 

The scowl on Barry Whalen’s dissipated 
face cleared a little. He came over, rested 
both hands on the table, and leaned forward 
as he spoke, Byng resuming his seat mean- 
while. 

Barry’s voice was a little thick with ex- 
citement, but he weighed his words too. 
“Byng, I wanted you to know beforehand 
what Fleming intends to bring up to-night 

a nice kind of reunion, isn’t it, with war 
ahead as sure as guns, and the danger of 
everything going smash, in spite of Milner 
and Jo?” 

A set look came into Byng’s face. He 
caught the lapels of his big, loose, double- 
breasted jacket coat, and spread his feet 
a little, till he looked as though squaring 
himself to resist attack. 

“Go on with your story,” he _ inter- 
posed. ‘What is Fleming going to say— 
or bring up, you call it?” 

“He’s going to say that some one is be- 
traying us—all we do that’s of any impor- 
tance and most we say that counts—to 
Kruger and Leyds. He’s going to say that 
the traitor is some one inside our circle.’ 

Byng started, and his hands clutched at 
the chair-back, then he became quiet and 
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watchful. “And whom does Fleming—or 
you—suspect?”’ he asked, with lowering eye- 
lids and a slumbering malice in his eyes. 

Barry straightened himself and looked 
Byng rather hesitatingly in the face, then 
he said, slowly: 

“T don’t know much about Fleming’s 
suspicions. Mine, though, are at least three 
years old, and you know them.” 

*Krool?” 

“Krool—for sure.”’ 

“What would be Krool’s object in be- 
traying us, even if he knew all we say and 
do?” 

“Blood is thicker than water, Byng, and 
double pay to a poor man is a considera- 
tion.” 

“Krool would do nothing that injured 
me, Barry. I know men. What sort of 
thing has been given away to Brother 
Boer?” 

Barry took from his pocket a paper and 
passed it over. Byng scanned it very care- 
fully and slowly, and his face darkened as 
he read; for there were certain things set 
down of which only he and Wallstein and 
one or two others knew; which only he and 
one high in authority in England knew, be- 
sides Wallstein. His face slowly reddened 
with anger. London life, and its excite- 
ments multiplied by his wife and not 
avoided by himself, had worn on him, had 
affected his once sunny and ever temper, 
had given him greater bulk, with a touch 
of flabbiness under the chin and at the neck, 
and had slackened the firmness of the 
muscles. Presently he got up, went over 
to a table, and helped himself to brandy and 
soda, motioning to Barry to do the same. 
There were two or three minutes’ silence, 
and then he said: 

“There’s something wrong, certainly, but 
it isn’t Krool. No, it isn’t Krool.” 

“Nevertheless, if you're wise you'll ship 
him back beyond the Vaal, my friend.’ 

“Tt isn’t Krool. I'll stake my life on 
that. He’s as true to me as I am to 
myself; and, anyhow, there are things 
in this Krool couldn’t know.” He tossed 
the paper into the fire and watched it burn. 

He had talked over many, if not all, of 
these things with Jasmine, and with no one 
else: but Jasmine would not gossip. He had 
never known her to do so. Indeed, she 
had counseled extreme caution so often to 
himself, that she would, in any case, be inno- 
cent of having babbled. But certainly there 
had been leakage—there had been leakage 
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regarding most critical affairs. They were 
momentous enough to cause him to say re- 
flectively now, as he watched the paper 
burn 

“You might as well carry dynamite in 
your pocket as that.” 

‘You don’t mind my coming to see you?” 
Barry asked, in an anxious tone. 

He could not afford to antagonize Byng; 
in any case his heart was against doing so; 
though, like an Irishman, he had risked 
everything by his maladroit and ill-man- 
nered attack a little while ago. 

“T wanted to warn you, so’s you could 
be ready when Fleming jumped in,” Barry 
continued. 

“No; I’m much obliged, Barry,’ was 
Byng’s reply in a voice where trouble was 
well marked, however. ‘“ Wait a minute,” 
he continued, as his visitor prepared to 
leave. “Go into the other room”—he 
pointed. ‘Glue your ear to the door first, 
then to the wall, and tell me if you can hear 
anything—any word I say.” 

Presently Byng spoke in a tone rather 
louder than in ordinary conversation to an 
imaginary interlocutor for some minutes. 
Then Barry Whalen came back into the 
room. 

“Well?” Byng asked. “Heard any- 
thing?” 

“‘Not a word—scarcely a murmur.” 

“Quite so. The walls are thick, and those 
big mahogany doors fit like a glove. Noth- 
ing could !eak through. Let’s try the other 
door, leading into the hall.” They went 
over toit. ‘“ You see, here’s an inside baize 
door as well. There’s not room for a per- 
son to stand between the two. I'll go out 
now, and you stay. Talk fairly loud.” 

The test produced the same result. 

“Maybe I talk in my sleep,’’ remarked 
Byng, with a troubled, ironical laugh. 

Suddenly there shot into Barry Whalen’s 
mind a thought which startled him, which 
brought the color to his face with a rush. 
For years he had suspected Krool, had con- 
sidered him a danger. For years he had 
regarded Byng as culpable, for keeping as 
his servant one whom the Partners all be- 
lieved to be a spy; but now another, a 
terrible thought came to him, too terrible 
to put into words—even in his own mind. 

There were two other people besides Krool 
who were very close to Byng. There was 
Mrs. Byng for one; there was also Adrian 
Fellowes, who had been for a long time a 
kind of factotum of the great house, doing 


the hundred things which only a privat 
secretary, who was also a kind of master-o 
ceremonies and lord-in-waiting, as it wer 

could do. Yes, there was Adrian Fellow 

the private secretary; and there was M 

Byng who knew so much of what her hu 

band knew! And the private secretar 

and the wife necessarily saw much of ea 

other. What came te Barry’s mind no 

stunned him, and he mumbled out son 

words of good-bye with an almost hang 
dog look to his face; for he had a chivalrou 
heart and mind, and he was not prone t 

be malicious. 

“We'll meet at eight, then?” said Byng 
taking out his watch. ‘It’s a quarter pas 
seven now. Don’t fuss, Barry. We’ll nos: 
out the spy, whoever it is, or wherever 
to be found. But we won’t find him 
here, I think—not here, my boy.” 

Suddenly Barry Whalen turned at th 
door. ‘Oh, let’s go back to the veld 
and Jo’burg!” he burst out, passionately 
“This is no place for us, Byng—not for 
either of us. You are getting flabby, and 
I’m spoiling my temper and my manners. 
Let’s get out of this infernal jack-pot. 
Let’s go where we'll be in the thick of th« 
broiling when it comes. You’ve got a politi- 
cal head,and you’ve done more than any one 
else could do to put things right and keep 
them right; but it’s no good. Nothing ’ll b: 
got except where the redruns. And the red 
will run, in spite of all Jo, or Milner, or you 
can do. And when it comes, you and I will 
be sick, if we’re not there—yes, even you 
with your many millions, Byng.”’ 

With moist eyes Byng grasped the hand 
of the rough-hewn comrade of the veldt, 
and shook it warmly. 

“England has got on your nerves, 
Barry,” he said, gently. “But it’s all 
right in London. The key-board of the big 
instrument is here.” 

“But the organ is out there, Byng, and 
it’s the organ that makes the music, not the 
keys. We’re all going to pieces here, every 
one of us. I see it. Herr Gott, 1 see it 
plain enough! We’re in the wrong shop 
We're not buying or selling; we’re being 
sold. Baas—big Baas, let’s go where there’s 
room to sling a stone; where we can see 
what’s going on round us; where there’s 
the long sight and the strong sight; where 
you can sell or get sold in the open, not in 
the alleyways; where you can have a 
run for your money.” 

Byng smiled benevolently. Yet some- 
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thing was stirring his senses strangely. 
The smell of the karoo was in his nostrils. 
“You're not ending up as you began, 
Barry,” he replied. ‘You started off like 
an Israelite on the make, and you're 
winding up like Moody and Sankey.” 

“Well, I’m right now in the wind-up. 
I’m no better, I’m no worse, than the rest 
of our fellows, but I’m Irish—I can see. 
The Celt can always see, even if he can’t 
act. And I see dark days coming for this 
old land. England is wallowing. It’s all 
guzzle and feed and finery, and nobody 
cares a copper about anything that mat- 
ters—” 

“ About Cape to Cairo, eh?” 

“Oh, that was one of my idiocies! But 
you think over what I say, just the same, 
Byng? I’m right. We're rotten cotton 
stuff now in these isles. We've got faity 
degeneration of the heart, and in all the 
rest of the organs too.” 

Again Byng shook him by the hand 
warmly. ‘Well, Wallstein will give us a 
fat dinner to-night, and you can moralize 
with lime-light effects after the foie gras, 
Barry.” 

Closing the door slowly behind his friend, 
whom he had passed into the hands of the 
dark-browed Krool, Byng turned again to 
his desk. As he did so he caught sight of 
his face in the mirror over the mantel- 
piece. A shadow swept over it; his lips 
tightened. 

“Barry was right,” he murmured, 
scrutinizing himself. ‘I’ve degenerated. 
We've all degenerated. What's the matter, 
anyhow? What is the matter? I’ve got 
everything—everything—everything.” 

Hearing the door open behind him, he 
turned to see Jasmine in evening dress 
smiling at him. She held up a pink finger 
in reproof. 

“Naughty boy!” she said. “What’s this 
I hear—that you have thrown me over— 
me—to go and dine with the Wallstein! 
It’s nonsense! You can’t go. Ian Stafford 
is coming to dine, as I told you.” 

His eyes beamed protectingly, affec- 
tionately, and yet, somehow, a little anx- 
iously, on her. “But I must go, Jasmine. 
It’s the first time we’ve all been together 
since the raid, and it’s good we shculd 
be in the full circle once again. There’s 
work to do—more than ever there was. 
There’s a storm coming up on the veldt, « 
real jagged lightning business, and men will 
get hurt, many beyond recovery. We must 
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commune together, all of us. If there’s 
the communion of saints, there’s also the 
communion of sinners. Fleming is back, 
and Wolff is back, and Melville and Reuter 
and Hungerford are back, but only for a few 
days, and we all must meet and map things 
out. I forgot about the dinner. As soon 
as I remembered it 1 left a note on your 
dressing-table.”’ 

With sudden emotion he drew her to 
him, and buried his face in her soft 
golden hair. “My darling, my little jas- 
mine flower,’’ he whispered, softly, ‘I hate 
leaving you, but—” 

“But it’s impossible, Ruddy, my man. 
How can I send Ian Stafford away? It’s 
too late to put him off.” 

“There’s no need to put him off, or to 
send him away—such old friends as you 
are. Why shouldn’t he dine with you @ 
? I’m the ouly person that’s got any- 
thing to say about that.”’ 

She expressed no surprise, she really 
felt none. He had forgotten that, coming 
up from Scotland, he had told her of 
this dinner with his friends, and at the mo- 
ment she asked Ian Stafford to dine she had 
forgotten it also; but she remembered it 
immediately afterwards, and she had said 
nothing, done nothing. 

As Byng spoke, however, a curious ex- 
pression emerged from the far depths of 
her eyes—emerged, and was instantly gone 
again to the obscurity whence it came. She 
had foreseen that he would insist on Staf- 
ford dining with her; but, while showing 
there was a 


de UD 


no surprise—and no perplexity 
touch of demureness in her expression as 
she answered: 

“T don’t want to seem too conventional, 
but 

“There should be a little latitude in 
all social rules,” he rejoined. ‘‘What non- 
You are prudish, Jasmine.”’ 

“Latitude, not license,’ she returned. 
Having deftly laid on him the re- 
sponsibility for this evening’s episode, this 


sense! 


excursion into the dangerous fields of past 
memory and sentiment and perjured faith, 
she closed the book of her own debit and 
credit with a smile of satisfaction. 

“Tet me look at you,” he said, standing 
her off from him. 

Holding her hand, he turned her round 
like a child to be inspected. ‘Well, you’re 
a dream,” he added as she released herself 
and swept into a courtesy, coquetting with 
her eyes as she did so. ‘‘ You’re wonderful 
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in blue—a flower in the azure,” he added. 
““T seem to remember that gown before— 
years ago—” 

She uttered an exclamation of horror. 
“Good gracious, you wild and ruthless 
rufian! A gown—this gown—years ago! 
Why, my bonny boy, do you think I wear 
my gowns for years?” 

“T wear my suits for years. Some I’ve 
had seven years. I’ve got a frock-coat I 
bought for my brother Jim’s wedding, ten 
years ago, and it looks all right—a little 
small now, but otherwise ’most as good as 
new.” 

“What a lamb, what a babe, you are, 
Ruddy! Like none that ever lived. Why, 
no woman wears her gowns two seasons, and 
some of them rather hate wearing them two 
times.” 

“Then what do they do with them—after 
the two times?” 

“Oh, for a while, perhaps, they keep them 
to look at and gloat over, if they like them; 
then, perhaps, they give them away to their 
poor cousins or their particular friends—” 

“Their particular friends-—?” 

“Why, every woman has some friends 
poorer than herself who love her very much, 
and she is good to them. Or there’s ‘the 
Mart’ 

“Wait. What's ‘the Mart’?” 

“The place where ladies can get rid of 
fine clothes at a wicked discount.” 

“And what becomes of them then?” 

‘“They’re bought by ladies less fortunate.” 

“Ladies who wear them?” 

“Why, what else would they do? Wear 
them—of course, dear child.” 

Byng gave a gesture of disgust. ‘ Well, 
I call it sickening. To me there’s some- 
thing so personal and intimate about 
clothes. I think I could kill any woman 
that I saw wearing clothes of yours—of 
yours. 

She laughed mockingly. “My dear, 
you’ve seen them often enough, but you 
haven’t known they were mine; that’s all.” 

“T didn’t recognize them, because no one 
could wear your clothes like you. It would 
be a caricature. That’s a fact, Jasmine.”’ 

She reached up and swept his cheek with 
a kiss. “What a darling you are, little 
big man! Yet you never make very definite 
remarks about my clothes.” 

He put his hands on his hips and looked 
her up and down approvingly. “Because 
I only see a general effect, but I always re- 
member color. Tell me, have you ever sold 


your clothes to ‘the Mart,’ or whatever 
the miserable coffin-shop is called?” 

“Well, not directly.” 

“What do you mean by ‘not directly’?” 

“Well, I didn’t sell them, but they were 
sold for me.” She hesitated, then went on 
hurriedly. ‘‘Adrian Fellowes knew of a 
very sad case—a girl in the opera who had 
had misfortune, illness, and bad luck: and 
he suggested it. He said he didn’t like to 
ask for a cheque, because we were always 
giving, but selling my old wardrobe would 
be a sort of ‘lucky find’—that’s what he 
called it.’ 

Byng nodded, with a half-frown, however. 
“That was ingenious of Fellowes, and 
thoughtful, too. Now, what does a gown 
cost, one like that you have on?” 

“This—let me see. Why, fifty pounds, 
perhaps. It’s not a ball gown, of course.” 

He laughed mockingly. ‘‘ Why, ‘of course!’ 
And what does a ball gown cost—per- 
haps?” There was a cynical kind of humor 
in his eye. 

“Anything from fifty to a hundred and 
fifty—maybe,” she replied, with a little 
burst of merriment. 

“And how much did you net for the gar- 
ments you had worn twice, and then seen 
them suddenly grow aged in their extreme 
youth?” 

“Ruddy, do not be nasty—or scornful. 
I’ve always worn my gowns more than 
twice—some of them a great many times, 
except when I detested them. And any- 
way, the premature death of a gown is very, 
very good for trade. That influences many 
ladies, of course.” 

He burst out laughing, but there was a 
satirical note in the gaiety, or something 
still harsher. 

“*We deceive ourselves and the truth is 
not in us,’” he answered. ‘It’s all such a 
hollow make-believe.” 

“What is?” 

She gazed at him inquiringly, for this 
mood was new toher. She was vaguely 
conscious of some sort of change in him— 
not exactly toward her, but a change, 
nevertheless. 

“The life we rich people lead is a hollow 
make-believe, Jasmine,’ he said, with sud- 
den earnestness, “I don’t know what’s 
the matter, but we’re not getting out of life 
all we ought to get; and we’re not putting 
into it all we ought to put in. There’s a 
sense of emptiness—of famine somewhere.” 

He caught the reflection of his face in the 
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glass again,and his brow contracted. “We 
get sordid and sodden, and we lose the pro- 
portions of life. I wanted Dick Wilber- 
force to do something with me the other 
day, and he declined. ‘Why, my dear 
fellow,’ I said, ‘you know you want to do 
it?? ‘Of course I do,’ he answered, ‘but 
I ean’t afford that kind of thing, and you 
know it.’ Well, I did know it, but I had 
forgotten. I was only thinking of what I 
myself could afford to do. I was setting 
up my own financial standard, and was for- 
getting the other fellows who hadn’t my 
standard. What’s the result? We drift 
apart, Wilberforce and I—oh, I mean Wil- 
berforce as a type! We drift into sets of 
people who can afford to do certain things, 
and we leave such a lot of people behind 
that we ought to have clung to, and that 
we would have clung to, if we hadn’t been 
so much thinking of ourselves, or been so 
soddenly selfish.” 

A rippling laugh rang through the room. 
“Boanerges—oh, Boanerges Byng! ’Ow- 
ever can you be so heloquent!”’ 

Jasmine put both hands on his shoulders 
and looked up at him with that look which 
had fascinated him—and so many others— 
in their day. The perfume which had in- 
toxicated him in the first days of his love 
of her, and steeped his senses in the sap of 
youth and Eden, smote them again, here 
on the verge of the desert before him. He 
suddenly caught her in his arms and pressed 
her to him almost roughly. 

“You exquisite siren—you siren of 
all time!’ he said, with a note of joy in 
which there was, too, a stark cry of the soul. 
He held her face back from him... .“If you 
had lived a thousand years ago you would 
have had a thousand lovers, Jasmine. Per- 
haps you did—who knows? And now you 
come down through the centuries purified 
by Time, to be my jasmine-flower.” 

His lip trembled a little. There was a 
strange melancholy in his eyes, belying 
the passion and rapture of his words. 

In all their days together she had never 
seen him in this mood. She had heard him 
storm about things at times, had watched 
his big impulses working; had drawn the 
thunder from his clouds; but there was 
something moving in him now which she 
had never seen before. Perhaps it was only 
& passing phase, even a moment’s mood, 
but it made a strange impression on her. 
It was remembered by them both long 
after, when life had scattered its vicissi- 
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tudes before their stumbling feet and they 
had passed through flood and fire. 

She drew back and looked at him 
steadily, reflectively, and with an element 
of surprise in her searching look. She had 
never thought him gifted with perception 
or insight, though he had eloquence and an 
eye for broad effects. She had thought 
him curiously ignorant of human nature, 
born to be deceived, full of child-like illu- 
sions, never understanding the real facts 
of life, save in the way of business—and 
politics. Women he never seemed by a 
single phrase or word to understand; and 
yet now he startled her with a sudden rev- 
elation and insight of which she had not 
thought him capable. 

“Tf you had lived a thousand years ago 
you would have had a thousand lovers. Per- 
haps you did—who knows? ... And now 
you come down through the centuries purified 
by Time—” 

The words slowly repeated themselves 
in her brain. Many and many a time she 
had imagined herself as having lived 
centuries ago, and again and again in her 
sleep these imaginings had reflected them- 
selves in wild dreams of her far past—once 
as a priestess of Isis, once as a Slavonian 
queen, once as a peasant in Syria, and many 
times as a courtezan of Alexandria or 
Athens—many times as that; one of the 
gifted, beautiful, wonderful women whose 
houses were the centres of culture, in- 
fluence, and power. She had imagined 
herself, against her will, as one of these 
women, such as Cleopatra, for whom 
the world were well lost; and who, at 
last, having squeezed the orange dry, but 
while yet the sun was coming towards 
noon, in scorn of Life and Time had left 
the precincts of the cheerful day without a 
longing, lingering look. . . . Often and often 
such dreams, to her anger and confusion, 
had haunted her, even before she was 
married; and she had been alternately 
humiliated and fascinated by them. Years 
ago she had told Ian Stafford of one of the 
dreams of a past life—that she was a slave 
in Athens who saved her people by singing 
to the Tyrant, and Ian had made her sing 
to him, in a voice quite in keeping with her 
personality, delicate and fine and wonder- 
fully high in its range, bird-like in its 
quality, with trills like a lark—a little 
meretricious but captivating. He had also 
written for her two verses which were as 
sharp and clear in her mind as the letter 
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he wrote when she had thrown him over so 
dishonorably : 


“Your voice I knew, its cadences and trill; 

It stilled the tumult and the overthrow, 

When Athens trembled to the people’s 
will; 

I knew it—’twas a thousand years ago. 


“T see the fountains, and the gardens where 
You sang the fury from the Satrap’s 
brow; 
I feel the quiver of the raptured air, 
I heard you in the Athenian grove—I hear 
you now.” 


As the words flashed into her mind 
now she looked at her husband steadfastly. 
Were there, then, some unexplored regions 
in his nature, where things dwelt of which 
she had no glimmering of knowledge? Did 
he understand more of women than she 
thought? Could she then really talk to 
him of a thousand things of the mind which 
she had ever ruled out of any commerce 
between them, one half of her being never 
opened up to his sight? Not that he was 
deficient in intellect, but, to her thought, 
his was a purely objective mind; or was it 
objective because it had not been trained 
or developed subjectively? Had she ever 
really tried to find a region in his big nature 
where the fine allusiveness and subjectivity 
of the human mind could have free life 
and untrammeled exercise, could gambol 
in green fields of imagination and adventure 
upon strange seas of discovery? A shiver 
of pain, of remorse, went through her frame 
now, as he held her at arm’s-length and 
looked at her. .... Had she started right? 
Had she ever given their natures a chance 
to discover each other? Warmth and pas- 
sion and youth and excitement and variety, 
oh, infinite variety there had been!—but 
had the start been a fair one, had she, with 
a whole mind and a full soul of desire, 
gone to him first and last? What had been 
the governing influence in their marriage 
where she was concerned? 

Three years of constant motion, and never 
an hour’s peace; three years of agitated 
waters, and never in all that time three 
days alone together. What was there to 
show for the three years? That for which 
he had longed with a great longing had been 
denied him, for he had come of a large 
family, and had the simple primitive mind 
and heart. Even in his faults he had ever 
been primitively simple and obvious. She 


had been energetic, helping great charities, 
aiding in philanthropic enterprises, with 
more than a little shrewdness preventing 
him from being robbed right and left by 
adventurers of all description; and yet- 

and yet it was all so general, so soulless, 
her activity in good causes. Was there a 
single poor person, a single afflicted person, 
one forlorn soul whom she had directly and 
personally helped, or sheltered from the 
storm for a moment, one bereaved being 
whose eyes she had dried by her own direct 
personal sympathy? 

Was it this which had been more or less 
vaguely working in his mind a little while 
before when she had noticcd a change in him; 
or was it that he was disappointed that 
they were two and no more—always two, 
and nomore? Was it that which was work- 
ing in his mind, and making him say hard 
things about their own two commendable 
selves? 

“Tf you had lived a thousand years ago you 
would have had a thousand lovers. . . . 2 And 
now you come down through the centuries 
purified by Time, to be my jasmine-flower”’— 

She did not break the silence for some time, 
but at last she said: “And what were you a 
thousand years ago, my man?” 

He drew a hot hand across a troubled 
brow. “I? I was the Satrap whose fury 
you soothed away, or I was the Antony 
you lured from fighting Ceesar.”’ 

It was as though he had read those lines 
written by Ian Stafford long ago. 

Again that perfume of hers caught his 
senses, and his look softened wonderfully. 
A certain unconscious but underlying dis- 
content appeared to vanish from his eyes, 
and he said, abruptly: “I have it—I have it. 
This dress is like the one you wore the first 
night that we met. It’s the same kind of 
stuff, it’s just the same color and the same 
style. Why, I see it all as plain as can be— 
there at the opera. And you wore blue the 
day I tried to propose to you and couldn’t, 
and asked you down to Wales instead. Oh, 
how I funked it!” He laughed, happily 
almost. ‘Yes, you wore blue the first time 
we met—like this.” 

“Tt was the same skirt, and a different 
bodice, of course—both those first times,” 
she answered. Then she stepped back and 
daintily smoothed out the gown she was 
wearing, smiling at him as she did that day 
three years ago. She had put on this partic- 
ular gown, remembering that Ian Stafford 
had said charming things about that other 
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blue gown just before he bade her good-bye 
hree years ago. That was why she wore 
blue this night—to recall to Ian what it 
»peared he had forgotten. And presently 
would dine alone with Ian in her hus- 
nd’s house—and with her husband’s 
essing. Pique and pride were in her heart, 
nd she meant Ian Stafford to remember. 
No man was adamantine; at least she had 

ver met one—not one, neither bishop nor 


togenarian. 

“Come, Ruddy, you must dress, or you'll 
late,’’ she continued, lightly, touching 
cheek with her fingers; “and you'll 

come down and apologize, and put me right 
with Ian Stafford, won’t you?” 

“Certainly. I won’t be five minutes. 
Vl” 

There was a tap at the door and a foot- 
man, entering, announced that Mr. Stafford 
was in the drawing-room. 

“Show him into my sitting-room,” she 
said. “The drawing-room, indeed,” she 
added to her husband, “it is so big, and I 
am so small. I feel sometimes as if I want- 
ed to live in a tiny, tiny house.” 

Her words brought a strange light to his 
eyes. Suddenly he caught her arm. 

“Jasmine,” he said, hurriedly, “let us 
have a good talk over things—over every- 
thing. I want to see if we can’t get more 
out of life than we do. There’s some- 
thing wrong. What is it? I don’t know; 
but perhaps we could find out if we put our 
heads together—eh?” There was a strange, 
troubled longing in his look. 

She nodded and smiled. “Certainly— 
to-night when you get back,” she said. 
“We'll open the machine and find what's 
wrong withit.”” She laughed, and so did he. 

As she went down the staircase she mused 
to herself, and there was a shadow in her 
eyes and over her face. 

“Poor Ruddy! Poor Ruddy!” she said. 

Once again before she entered the sitting- 
room, as she turned and looked back, she 
said: 

“Poor old boy!... Yet he knew about 
a thousand years ago!’ she added with a 
nervous little laugh, and with an air of 
sprightly eagerness entered to Ian Stafford. 


CHAPTER X 
AN ARROW FINDS A BREAST 
S he entered the new sphere of Jasmine’s 
influence, charm, and existence, Ian 
Stafford’s mind became flooded by new im- 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 749.—-90 
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pressions. He was not easily moved by 
vastness or splendor. His ducal grand- 
father’s houses were palaces, the estates were 
a fair slice of two counties, and many of his 
relatives had sumptuous homes stored with 
priceless legacies of art. He had approached 
the great house which Byng had built for 
himself with some trepidation; for though 
Byng came of people whose names counted 
for a good deal in the north of England, 
still, in newly acquired fortunes made sud- 
denly in new lands there was something 
that coarsened taste—an unmodulated, if 
not a garish, elegance which “hit you in 
the eye,” as he had put it to himself. He 
asked himself why Byng had not been con- 
tent to buy one of the great mansions which 
could always be had in London for a price, 
where time had softened all the outlines, 
had given that subdued harmony in archi- 
tecture which only belongs to age. Byng 
could not buy with any money those won- 
derful Adams’ mantels, over-mantels and 
ceilings which had a glory quite their own. 
There must, therefore, be an air of newness 
in the new mansion, which was too much in 
keeping with the new money, the gold as 
yet not worn smooth by handling, the star- 
ing, brand-new sovereigns looking like im- 
postors. 

As he came upon the great house, how- 
ever, in the soft light of evening, he was 
conscious of no violence done to his artistic 
sense. It was a big building, severely 
simple in design, yet with the rich grace, 
spacious solidity, and decorative relief of an 
Italian palace: compact, generous, tradition- 
ally genuine and wonderfully proportionate. 
“Tgad, Byng, you had a good architect 
and good sense!” he said to himself. 
“Tt’s the real thing; and he did it before 
she came on the scene too.” 

The outside of the house was Byng’s, 
but the inside would, in the essentials, of 
course, be hers; and he would see what he 
would see. 

When the door opened, it came to him 
instantly that the inside and outside were 
in harmony. How complete was that har- 
mony remained to be seen, but an apparent- 
ly unstudied and delightful reticence was 
noticeable at once. The newness had been 
rubbed off the gold somehow, and the 
old furniture—Italian, Spanish—which re- 
lieved the spaciousness of the entrance gave 
an air of Time and Time’s eloquence to this 
three-year-old product of modern archi- 
tectural skill. 
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As he passed on, he had more than a 
glimpse of the ball-room, which maintained 
the dignity and the refined beauty of the 
staircase and the hallways; and only in the 
insistent audacity and intemperate color- 
ing of some Rubens picture did he find 
anything of that inherent tendency to 
exaggeration and Oriental magnificence be- 
hind the really delicate artistic faculties 
possessed by Jasmine. 

The drawing-room was delightful. It 
was not quite perfect, however. It was 
too manifestly and studiously arranged, 
and it had the meticulous exactness of the 
favorite gallery of some connoisseur. For 
its nobility of form, its deft and wise soft- 
ness of coloring, its half-smothered Italian 
joyousness of design in ceiling and cornice, 
the arrangement of choice and exquisite 
furniture was too careful, too much like the 
stage. He smiled at the sight of it, for he 
saw and knew that Jasmine had had his 
playful criticism of her occasionally flam- 
boyant taste in mind, and that she had over- 
revised, as it were. She had, like a literary 
artist, polished and refined and _ stippled 
the effect, till something of personal touch 
had gone, and there remained classic ele- 
gance without the sting of life and the idio- 
synerasy of its creator’s imperfections. 
No, the drawing-room would not quite do, 
though it was near the perfect thing. His 
judgment was not yet complete, however. 
When he was shown into Jasmine’s sitting- 
room his breath came a little quicker, for 
here would be the real test; and curiosity 
was stirring greatly in him. 

Yes, here was the woman herself, wilful, 
original, delightful, with a flower-like deli- 
cacy joined to a determined and gorgeous 
audacity. Luxury was heaped on luxury, 
in soft lights from Indian lamps and lan- 
terns, in the great divan, the deep lounge, 
the piled-up cushions, the piano littered 
with incongruous if artistic bijouterie; but 
everywhere, everywhere, books in those 
appealing bindings and with that paper so 
dear to every lover of literature. Instinct- 
ively he picked them up one by one, and 
most of them were affectionately marked by 
marginal notes of criticisra, approval, or 
reference; and all showing the eager, ardent 
mind of one who loved books. He noticed, 
however, that most of the books he had seen 
before, and some of them he had read with 
her in the days which were gone forever. 
Indeed, in one of them he found some of his 
own penciled marginal notes, beneath which 


she had written her insistent opinions, 
sometimes with amazing point. There were 
few new books, and they were most) 
novels; and it was borne in on him that not 
many of these annotated books belonged 
to the past three years. The millions had 
come, the power and the place; but some- 
thing had gone with their coming. 

He was turning over the pages of a volum: 
of Browning when she entered; and she had 
an instant to note the grace and manly 
dignity of his figure, the poise of the in- 
tellectual head—the type of a perfect, well- 
bred animai, with the accomplishment of 
man of purpose and executive design. A 
little frown of trouble came to her forehead 
but she drove it away with a merry laugh, 
as he turned at the rustle of her skirts and 
came forward. 

He noted her blue dress, he guessed th: 
reason she had put it on, and he made an in- 
ward comment of scorn. It was the sam 
blue, and it was near the same style of th« 
dress she wore the 'ast time he saw her. 
She watched to see whether it made any 
impression on him, and was piqued to ob- 
serve that he who had in that far past 
always swept her with an admiring, dis- 
criminating, and deferential glance, now only 
gave her deference of a courteous but per- 
functory kind. It gave the note to all she 
said and did that evening—the daring, the 
brilliance, the light allusion to past scenes 
and happenings, the skilful comment on 
the present, the joycus dominance of a 
position made supreme by beauty and by 
gold; behind which were anger and pique, 
some passionate bitterness, and wild and 
desperate revolt. 

For, if love was dead in him, and respect, 
and all that makes man’s association with 
woman worth while, humiliation and the 
sting of punishment and penalty were alive 
in her, flaying her spirit, rousing that mad 
streak which was in her grandfather, who 
had had many a combat, the outcome 
of wild elements of passion in him. She 
was not happy; she had never been happy 
since she married Rudyard Byng; yet she 
had said to herself so often that she might 
have been at peace, in a sense, had it not 
been for the letter which Ian Stafford had 
written her, when she turned from him to 
the man she married. 

The passionate resolve to compel him to 
reproach himself in soul for his merciless, 
if subtle, indictment of her, to bring him 
to the old place where he had knelt in 
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spirit so long ago—ah, it was so long!— 
came to her. Terribly self-indulgent and 
selfish and pitifully mean as she had been, 
still this man had influenced her more 
han any other in the world—in that re- 
gion where the best of herself lay, the place 
to which her eyes had turned always when 
she wanted a consoling hour. He belonged 
to her realm of the imagination, of thought, 
of understanding, of insight, of intellectual 
yassions and the desires of the soul. Far 

ove any physical attraction Ian had ever 
possessed for her was the deep conviction 

at he gave her mind what no one else 
gave it, that he was the being who knew 
the song her spirit sang. He should 
not go forever from her and with so cynical 
a completeness. Her sin had not been so 
great, her dishonor not so shameless. He 
should return; he should not triumph in 
his self-righteousness, be a living reproach 
to her always by his careless indifference 
to everything that had ever been between 

em. If he treated her so because of 
what she had done to him, with what 
savagery might not she be treated, if all 
that had happened in the last three years 
were open as a book before him! 

Her husband—she had not thought of 
that. So much had happened in the past 
three years; there had been so much 
adulation and worship and daring assault 
upon her heart—or emotions—from quarters 
of unusual distinction, that the finest sense 
of her was blunted, and true proportions 
were lost. Rudyard ought never to have 
made that five months’ visit to South 
Africa a year before, leaving her alone to 
make the fight against the forces round her. 
Those five months had seen a change in 
her, had made her indignant at times 
against Rudyard. 

“Why did he go to South Africa? Why 
did he not take me with him? Why did 
he leave me here alone?” she had asked 
herself. She did not realize that there 
would have been no fighting at all, that 
all the forces that contended against her 
purity and devotion would never have 
gathered at her feet and washed against 
the shores of her resolution, if she had loved 
Rudyard Byng when she married him as 
she might have loved him, as she had loved— 

The faithful love unconsciously announ- 
ces its fidelity, and men instinctively are 
aware of it, and leave it unassailed. It is 
the imperfect love which subtly invites the 
siege, which makes the call upon human in- 
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terest, selfishness, or sympathy, so often 
without intended unscrupulousness at first. 
She had escaped the suspicion, if not the 
censure, of the world—or so she thought; 
and in the main she was right. But she 
was now embarked on an enterprise which 
never would have been begun, if she had not 
gambled with her heart and soul three years 
ago; if she had not dragged away the veil 
from her inner self, putting her at the mercy 
of one who could say, “I know you—what 
you are.” 

Just before they went to the dining-room 
Byng came in and cheerily greeted Stafford, 
apologizing for having forgotten his engage- 
ment to dine with Wallstein. 

“But you and Jasmine will have much to 
talk about,” he said—‘‘such old friends as 
you are; and fond of books and art and music 
and all that kind of thing . Glad to see 
you looking so well, Stafford,” he continued. 
“They say you are the coming man. Well, 
au revoir. | hope Jasmine will give you 
a good dinner,” he added, and was gone 
in a heavy movement of good-nature and 
magnanimity. 

“Changed—greatly changed, and not 
for the better,” said Ian Stafford to him- 
self. “This life has told on him. The 
bronze of the veldt has vanished, and 
other things are disappearing.” 

At the table with the lights and the 
flowers and the exquisite appointments, 
with appetite flattered and tempted by a 
dinner of rare simplicity and perfect cook- 
ing, Jasmine was radiant, amusing, and 
stimulating in her old way. She had never 
seemed to him so much a mistress of delicate 
satire and allusiveness. He rose to the 
combat with an alacrity made more agile 
by considerable abstinence, for clever 
women were few, and real talk was the 
rarest occurrence in his life, save with men 
in his own profession chiefly. 

But later, in her sitting-room, after the 
coffee had come, there was a change, and 
the transition was made with much skill 
and sensitiveness. Into Jasmine’s voice 
there came another and more reflective 
note, and the drift of the conversation 
changed. Books brought the new current; 
and soon she had him moving almost 
unconsciously among old scenes, recalling 
old contests of ideas, and venturing on bold 
reproductions of past intellectual ideals. 
But though they were in this dangerous 
field of the past he did not once betray a 
sign of feeling, not even when, poring over 
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Coventry Patmore’s poems, her hand 
touched his, and she read the lines which 
they had read together so long ago, with 
no thought of any significance to them- 
selves: 

‘With all my will, but much against my 

heart, 

We two now part. 

My very Dear, 

Our solace is the sad road lies so clear... . 
Go thou to East, I West. 

We will not say 


” 


There’s any hope, it is so far away 


He read the verses with a smile of quiet 
enjoyment, saying, when he had finished: 

“A really moving and intimate piece of 
work. I wonder what their story was—a 
hopeless love, of course. An affaire—an 
‘episode,’ London ladies now call such 
things.”’ 

“You find London has changed much 
since you went away—in three years 
only?” she asked. 

“Three years—why, it’s an eternity, or a 
minute, as you are obliged to live it. In 
penal servitude it is centuries, in the Appian 
Way of pleasure it is a sunrise moment. 
Actual time has nothing to do with the 
clock.” 

She looked up to the little gold-lacquered 
clock on the mantelpiece. “See, it is 
going to strike,”’ she said. As she spoke, 
the little silver hammer softly struck. 
“That is the clock-time, but what time is it 
really—for you, for instance?” 

“In Elysium there is no time,” he mur- 
mured with a gallantry so intentionally 
obvious and artificial that her pulses beat 
with anger. 

“Tt is wonderful, then, how you managed 
the dinner-hour so exactly. You did not 
miss it by a fraction.” 

“Tt is only when you enter Elysium 
that there is no time. It was eight o’clock 
when I arrived—by the world’s time. 
Since then I have been dead to time—and 
the world.” 

“You do not suggest that you are in 
heaven?’’ she asked, ironically. 

“Nothing so extreme as that. All ex- 
tremes are violent.”’ 

“Ah, the middle place—then you are in 
purgatory?” 

“But what should you be doing in pur- 
gatory? Or have you only come with a 
drop of water to cool the tongue of Dives?” 
His voice trailed along so coolly that it 
incensed her further. 


“Certainly Dives’ tongue is blistering,”’ 
she said with a great effort to still the rag- 
ing tumult within her. ‘Yet I would not 
cool it if I could.” 

Suddenly the anger seemed to die out 
of her, and she looked at him as she did in 
the days before Rudyard Byng came across 
her path—eagerly, childishly, eloquently, in- 
quiringly. He was the one man who sat- 
isfied the intellectual and temperamental! 
side of her; and he had taught her more than 
any one else in the world except her grand- 
father—and each in ways diametrically op- 
posite. She realized that she had “ Tossed 
him violently like a ball into a far coun- 
try,” and that she had not now a vestige 
of power over him—either his senses or his 
mind; that he was master of the situation. 
But was it so that there was a man whose 
senses could not be touched when all else 
failed? She was very woman, eager for 
the power which she had lost, and power 
was hard to get—by what devious ways had 
she traveled to find it! 

As they leaned over a book of colored 
prints of Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Hoppner, her soft, warm breast touched his 
arm and shoulder, a strand of her cobweb, 
golden hair swept his cheek, and a sigh 
came from her lips, so like those of that 
lass who caught and held her Nelson to 
the end—and died at last in poverty, 
friendless, homeless, and alone. 

Did he fancy that he heard a word breath- 
ing through her sigh—his name, Jan? 
For one instant the wild, cynical desire came 
over him to turn and clasp her in his arms, 
to press those lips which never but once he 
had kissed, and that was when she had 
plighted her secret troth to him, and had 
broken it for three million pounds. Why 
not? She was a woman, she was beautiful, 
she was a siren who had lured him and 
used him and tossed him by. Why not? 
All her art was now used, the art of the born 
coquette which had been exquisitely cul- 
tivated since she was a child, to bring him 
back to her feet—to the feet of the wife of 
Rudyard Byng. Why not? For an in- 
stant he had the dark impulse to treat her 
as she deserved, and take a kiss ‘“‘as long 
as my exile, as sweet as my revenge”’; but 
then the bitter memory came that this 
was the woman to whom he had given the 
best of which he was capable and the 
promise of that other best which time and 
love and life truly lived might accomplish; 
and the wild thing died in him. 
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The fever fled, and his senses became as 
cold as the marble of the statue of An- 
dromeda on the pedestal before him. He 
looked at her. He did not for the moment 
realize that she was in reality only a girl, 
a child in so much; wilful, capricious, un- 
regulated in some ways, with the heredi- 
tary taint of a distorted moral sense,— 
else she would not have acted so dishonor- 
ably—and yet intuitive, wise, and able 
in so many aspects of life and conversation. 
Looking, he determined that she should 
never have that absolution which any out- 
ward or inward renewal of devotion would 
give her. Scorn was too deep—that ar- 
rogant, cruel, adventitious attribute of the 
sinner who has not committed the same 
sin as the person he despises. 
“Sweet is the refuge of scorn. ” 

His scorn was too sweet; and for the 
relish of it on his tongue, the price must be 
paid one way or another. The sin of 
broken faith she had sinned had been the 
fruit of a great temptation, meaning more 
to a woman, a hundred times, than to a 
man. For a man there is always present 
the chance of winning a vast fortune and 
the power that iv brings; but it can seldom 
come to a woman except through mar- 
riage. It ill became him to be self-right- 
eous, for his life had not been impeccable— 


“The shaft of slander shot 
Missed only the right blot!” 


Something of this came to him suddenly 
now as she drew away from him with a 
sense of humiliation, and a tear came un- 
bidden to her eye. 

She wiped the tear away, hastily, as there 
came a slight tapping at the door, and Krool 
entered, his glance enveloping them both 
in one lightning survey—like the instinct 
of the dweller in wild places of the earth, who 
feels danger where all is most quiet, and 
ever scans the veldt or plains or bush with 
that involuntary vigilance which belongs 
to the life. His look rested on Jasmine for 
a moment before he spoke, and Stafford 
inwardly observed that here was an enemy 
to the young wife whose hatred was deep. 
He was conscious, too, that Jasmine 
realized the antipathy. Indeed, she 
had done so from the first days she 
had seen Krool, and had endeavored, 
without success, to induce Byng to send the 
man back to South Africa, and to leave him 
there last year when he went again to 
Jo’burg. It was the only thing in which 
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Byng had proved invulnerable, and Krool 
had remained a menace which she vaguely 
felt and tried to conquer, which, in vain, 
Adrian Fellowes had endeavored to remove. 
For in the years in which Fellowes had 
been Byng’s secretary and factotum his 
relations with Krool seemed amiable and 
he had made light of Jasmine’s prejudices. 

“The butler is out and they come me,”’ 
Krool “Mr. Stafford’s servant is 
here. There is a girl for to see him, if he 
will let. The boy, Jigger, his name. 
Something happens.” 

Stafford frowned, then turned to Jasmine. 
He told her who Jigger was, and of the in- 
cident the day before, adding that he had no 
idea of the reason for the visit; but it must 
be important, or nothing would have in- 
duced his servant to fetch the girl. 

“T will come,” he said to Krool, but Jas- 
mine’s curiosity was roused. 

“Won’t you see her here?” she asked. 

Stafford nodded assent, and presently 
Krool showed the girl into the room. 

For an instant she stood embarrassed and 
confused, then she addressed herself to 
Stafford. “I’m Lou—Jigger’s sister,” 
said, with white lips. “T come to ask 
if you’d go to him. ’E’s been hurt bad 
knocked down by a fire-engine, and the 
doctor says ’e can’t live. ’E made yer 
a promise, and ’e wanted me to tell yer that 
’e meant to keep it; but if so be as you’d 
come, and wouldn’t mind a-comin’, ’e’d 
tell yer himself. ’E made that free becos 
’e had brekfis wiv ye. ’E’s all right—the 
best as ever—the top best.”’ Suddenly the 
tears flooded her eyes and streamed down 
her pale cheeks. “Oh, ’e was the best! 
My Gawd! ’e was the best! If it ’d make 
‘im die happy, you’d come, y’r Gryce, 
wouldn’t yer?” 

Child of the slums as she was, she was 
exceedingly comely and was simply and 
respectably dressed. Her eyes were big 
and brown like Stafford’s; her face was a 
delicate oval, and her hair was a deep 
black, waving freely over a strong, broad 
forehead. It was her speech that betrayed 
her; otherwise she was little like the 
flower-girl that Adrian Fellowes had in- 
troduced to Al’mah, who had got her a 
place in the chorus of the opera and had 
given her personal eare and friendly help. 

“Where is he? In the hospital?’ Staf- 
ford asked. 

“Tt was just beside our own ’ome it’appen- 
ed. We got two rooms now, Jigger and me. 
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’E was took in there. The doctor come, 
but ’e says it ain’t no use. ’E didn’t seem 
to care much, and ’e didn’t give no ’ope, 
not even when I said I’d give him all me 
wages for a year.” 

Jasmine was beside her now, wiping her 
tears and holding her hand, her impulsive 
nature stirred, her heart throbbing with de- 
sire to help. Suddenly she remembered 
what Rudyard had said up-stairs three 
hours ago, that there wasn’t a single person 
in the world to whom they had done an act 
which was truly and purely personal during 
the past three years, and she had a tremulous 
and eager desire to help this crude, mother- 
ing, passionately pitiful girl, in whom the 
great thing, an unselfish human love, was 
working. 

“What will you do?” she said to Stafford. 

I will go at once. Tell my servant 
to have up a cab,” he said to Krool, who 
stood outside the door. 

“Truly, ’e will be glad!” the girl ex- 
claimed. ‘“’E told me about the suvring, 
and Sunday-week for brekfis,”” she murmur- 
ed. ‘ You’ll never miss the time, y’r Gryce. 
Gawd knows you'll not miss it—an’ ’e 
ain’t got much left.” 

“T will go, too—if you will let me,” said 
Jasmine to Stafford. “Ah, you must let 
me go! I want to help—so much.” 

“No, you must not come,” he replied. “I 
will pick up a surgeon in Harley Street, and 
we'll see if it is as hopeless as she says. 
But you must not come to-night. To- 
morrow, certainly, to-morrow, if you will. 
Perhaps you can do some good then. I 
will let you know.” 

He held out his hand to say good-bye, 
as the girl passed out with Jasmine’s kiss 
on her cheek and a comforting assurance 
of help. 

Jasmine did not press her request. First 
there was the fact that Rudyard did not 
know, and might strongly disapprove; and 
secondly, somehow, she had got nearer to 
Stafford in the last few minutes than in ail 
the previous hours since they had met again. 
Nowhere, by all her art, had she herself 
touched him, nor opened up in his nature 
one tiny stream of feeling; but this girl’s 
story and this piteous incident had softened 
him, had broken down the barriers which 
had checked and baffled her. There was 
something almost gentle in his smile as he 
said good-bye, and she thought she de- 
tected warmth in the clasp of his hand. 

Left alone, she sat in the silence, ponder- 
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ing as she had not pondered in the past 
three years. These few days in town, out 
of the season, were sandwiched between 
social functions from which their lives were 
never free. They had ever passed from 
event to event like minor royalties with end- 
less little ceremonies and hospitalities; and 
there had been so little time to meditate 
—had there even been the wish? 

The house was very still, and the far- 
off, muffled rumble of omnibuses and cabs 
gave a background of dignity to this in- 
terior peace and luxurious quiet. For 
long she sat unmoving—nearly two hours— 
alone with her inmost thoughts. Then 
she went to the little piano in the corner 
where stood the statue of Andromeda, and 
began to play softly. Her fingers crept over 
the keys, playing snatches of things she 
knew years before, improvising soft, pas- 
sionate little movements. She took no 
note of time. At last the clock struck 
twelve, and still she sat there playing. 
Then she began to sing a song which 
Alice Tynemouth had written and set to 
music two years before. It was simply yet 
passionately written, and the wail of an- 
guished disappointment was in it— 
“Once in the twilight of the Austrian hills, 

A word came to me, beautiful and good; 

If I had spoken it, that message of the 

stars, 

Love would have filled thy blood. 

Love would have sent thee pulsing to my 

arms, 

Thy heart a nestling bird; 

A moment fled@—it passed: I seek in vain 

For that forgotten word.” 


In the last notes the voice rose in pas- 
sionate pain, and died away into an aching 
silence. 

She leaned her arms on the piano in front 
of her and laid her forehead on them. 

“Oh, when will it all end! What will 
become of me!” she cried in pain that 
strangled her heart. “I am so bad—so 
bad. I was doomed from the beginning. 
I always feit it so—always, even when things 
were brightest. I am the child of black 
destiny. For me—oh, there is nothing, 
nothing, for me! The straight path was be- 
fore me and I would not walk in it.” 

With a gesture of despair, and a 
sudden faintness, she got up and went 
over to the tray of spirits and liqueurs 
which had been brought in with the coffee. 
Pouring out a liqueur-glass of brandy, she 
was about to drink it, when her ear became 
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attracted by a noise without, a curious 
stumbling, shuffling sound. She put down 
the glass, went to the door that opened into 
the hall, and looked out and down. One 
light was still burning below, and she 
could see distinctly. A man was clumsily, 
heavily, ascending the staircase, holding 
on to the balustrade. He was singing to 
himself, breaking into the maudlin harmony 
with an occasional laugh 


“For this is the way we do it on the veldt, 
When the band begins to play; 
With one bottle on the table and one below 
the belt, 
When the band begins to play—”’ 


It was Rudyard, and he was drunk— 
almost helplessly drunk. 

A ery of pain rose to her lips, but her 
trembling hand stopped it. With a shud- 
der she turned back to her sitting-room. 
Throwing herself on the divan where she had 
sat with Ian Stafford, she buried her face 
in her arms. The hours went by. 


CHAPTER XI 
IN WALES, WHERE JIGGER PLAYS HIS PART 


EALLY, the unnecessary violence with 

which people take their own lives, or 
the lives of others, is amazing. They did 
it better in olden days in Italy and the 
East. No waste or anything—all scien- 
tifically measured.”’ 

With a confident and satisfied smile 
Mr. Mappin, the celebrated surgeon, looked 
round the little group of which he was the 
centre at Glencader, Rudyard Byng’s 
castle in Wales. 

Rudyard blinked at him for a moment 
with ironical amusement, then remarked: 
“When you want to die, does it matter 
much whether you kill yourself with a 
bludgeon or a pin, take gas from a tap or 
cyanide of potassium, jump in front of a 
railway train or use the revolting razor? 
You are dead neither less nor more, and 
the shock to the world is the same. It’s 
only the housemaid or the undertaker that 
notices any difference. I knew a Boer at 
Vleifontein who killed himself by jumping 
into the machinery of a mill. It gave a lot 
of trouble to all concerned. That was what 
he wanted—to end his own life and exas- 
perate the foreman.”’ 

‘*Ruddy, what a horrible tale!’’ exclaimed 
his wife, turning again to the surgeon, 
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eagerly. “It is most interesting, and I see 
what you mean. It is, that if we only really 
knew, we could take our own lives or other 
people’s with such ease and skill that it 
would be hard to detect it?” 

The surgeon nodded. “Exactly, Mrs. 
Byng. I don’t say that the expert couldn’t 
find what the cause of death was, if suspicion 
was aroused; but it could be managed so 
that ‘heart failure’ or some such silly ver- 
dict would be given, because there was 
no sign of violence, or of injury artificially 
inflicted.” 

“Tt is fortunate the world doesn’t know 
these ways to euthanasia,’ interposed 
Stafford. “I fancy that murders would 
be more numerous than suicides, howev- 
er. Suicide enthusiasts would still pursue 
their melodramatic indulgences—disfiguring 
themselves unnecessarily.” 

Adrian Fellowes, the amiable, ever- 
present secretary and “Lord-Chamber- 
lain’ of Rudyard’s household, whose 
handsome, unintellectual face had lighted 
with amusement at the conversation, now 
interposed. ‘“Couldn’t you give us some 
idea how it can be done,”’ he asked 
“this smooth passage of the Styx? We'll 
promise not to use it.” 

The surgeon looked round the little 
group reflectively. His eyes passed from 
Adrian to Jasmine, who stood beside him, 
to Byng, and to Ian Stafford, and, stimulat- 
ed by their interest, he gave a pleased smile 
of gratified vanity. He was young, and had 
only within the past three years got to the 
top of the tree at a bound, by a certain 
successful operation in royal circles. 

Drawing out of his pocket a small case, 
he took from it a needle and held it up. 
“Now that doesn’t look very dangerous, 
does it?” he asked. “Yet a firm pressure 
of its point could take a life, and there 
would be little possibility of finding how 
the ghastly trick was done except by the 
aroused expert.”’ 

“Tf you will allow me,” he said, taking 
Jasmine’s hand and poising the needle 
above her palm. “Now, one tiny thrust 
of this steel point, which has been dipped 
in a certain acid, would kill Mrs. Byng as 
surelv as though she had been shot through 
the heart. Yet it would leave scarcely 
the faintest sign. No blood, no wound, 
just a tiny pin-prick, as it were; and who 
would be the wiser? Imagine an average 
coroner’s jury and the average examina- 
tion of the village doctor, who would die 
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rather than expose his ignorance, and there- 
fore gives ‘heart failure’ as the cause of 
death.”’ 

Jasmine withdrew her hand with a shud- 
der. ‘Please, I don’t like being so near 
the point,” she said. 

‘‘Woman-like,” interjected Byng iron- 
ically. 

‘How does it happen you carry this 
murdering asp about with you, Mr. Map- 
pin?” asked Stafford. 

The surgeon smiled. “For an experi- 
ment to-morrow. Don’t start. I have a 
favorite collie which must die. I am test- 
ing the poison with the minimum. If it 
kills the dog it will kill two men.” 

He was about to put the needle back into 
the case when Adrian Fellowes held out a 
hand for it. “Let me look at it,” he said. 
Turning the needle over in his palm, he 
examined it carefully. “So near and yet 
so far!” he remarked. “There are a good 
many people who would pay a high price 
for the little risk and the dead certainty. 
You wouldn’t, perhaps, tell us what the 
poison is, Mr. Mappin? We are all very 
reliable people here, who have no enemies, 
and who want to keep their friends alive. 
We should then be a little syndicate of five, 
holding a great secret, and saving num- 
berless lives every day by not giving the 
thing away. We should all be entitled to 
monuments in Parliament Square.” 

The surgeon replaced the needle in the 
ease. “TI think one monument will be suf- 
ficient,” he said. “Immortality by syn- 
dicate is too modern, and this is an an- 
cient art.”” He tapped the case. “Turkey 
and the Mongol lands have kept the old 
cult going. In England, it’s only for the 
dog!” He laughed freely but noiselessly 
at his own joke. 

This talk had followed the news brought 
by Krool to the Baas, that the sub-manager 
of the great mine, whose chimneys could 
be seen from the hill behind the house, 
had thrown himself down the shaft and 
been smashed to a pulp. None of them 
except Byng had known him, and the dark 
news had brought no personal shock. 

They had all gathered in the library, 
after paying an afternoon visit to Jigger, 
who had been brought down from London 
in a special carriage, and was housed near 
the servants’ quarters with a nurse. On the 
night of Jigger’s accident Ian Stafford 
on his way from Jasmine’s house had 
caught Mr. Mappin, and the surgeon had op- 





erated at once, saving the lad’s life. As 
it was necessary to move him in any 
ease, it was almost as easy, and no more 
dangerous, to bring him to Glencader 
than to take him to a London hospital. 

Under the surgeon’s instructions Jasmine 
had arranged it all, and Jigger had traveled 
like royalty from Paddington into Wales, 
and there had captured the household, as 
he had captured Stafford at breakfast in 
St. James’s Street. 

Thinking that perhaps this was only a 
whim of Jasmine’s, and merely done be- 
cause it gave a new interest to a restless 
temperament, Stafford had at first rejected 
the proposal. When, however, the sur- 
geon said that if the journey was suc- 
cessfully made, the after-results would be 
all to the good, Stafford had assented, and 
had ailowed himself to be included in the 
house-party at Glencader. 

It was a triumph for Jasmine, for other- 
wise Stafford would not have gone. 
Whether she would have insisted on Jigger 
going to Glencader if it had not meant that 
Ian would go also, it would be hard to say. 
Her motives were not unmixed, though 
there had been a real impulse to do all she 
could. In any case, she had lessened 
the distance between Ian and herself, and 
that gave her wilful mind a rather painful 
pleasure. Also, the responsibility for Jig- 
ger’s well-being, together with her duties 
as hostess, had prevented her from dwell- 
ing on that scene in the silent house at 
midnight which had shocked her so—her 
husband reeling up the staircase, singing 
a ribald song. 

The fullest significance of the incident 
had not yet come home to her. She had 
fought against dwelling on it, and she was 
glad that every moment since they had 
come to Glencader had been full; that 
Rudyard had been much away with the 
shooters, and occupied in trying to settle 
a struggle between the miners and the 
proprietors of the mine itself, of whom he 
was one. Still, things that Rudyard had 
said before he left the house to dine with 
Wallstein, leaving her with Stafford, per- 
sistently reeurred to her mind. 

“What’s the matter?” had been Rud- 
yard’s troubled cry. “We've got every- 
thing—everything, and yet—!” Her eyes 
were not opened. She had had a shock, but 
it had not stirred the inner, smothered life; 
there had been no real revelation. She 
was agitated and disturbed—no more. 
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She did not see that the man she had mar- 
ried to love and to cherish was slowly 
changing—was the change only a slow 
one now?—before her eyes; losing that 

rave freshness which had so appealed to 
London when he first came back to civili- 
zation, a conqueror. Something had been 
subtracted from his personality which left 

poorer, something had been added which 
made it less appealing. Something had 
civen way in him. There had been a sub- 
sidence of moral energy, and force and 
power had inwardly declined; though to all 
outward seeming he had played a powerful 
and notable part in the history of the last 
three years, gaining influence in many direc- 
tions, and without getting exceeding no- 
toriety. 

On the day Rudyard married Jasmine he 
would have cut off his hand rather than 
imagine that he would enter his wife’s room 
helpless from drink and singing a song 
which belonged to loose nights on the 
Limpopo and the Vaal. 


As the little group drew back, their 
curiosity satisfied, Mr. Mappin put the 
needle back into the case carefully again, 
and said to Jasmine: 

“The boy is going on so well that I am 
not needed longer. Mr. Wharton, my 
locum tenens, will give him every care.”’ 

“When did you think of going?”’ Jasmine 
asked him, as they all moved on towards 
the hall, where the other guests were 
assembled. 

“To-morrow morning early, if I may. 
No night travel for me, if I can help it.” 

“Ah, I am glad you are not going to- 
night!” she answered, graciously. “Al’mah 
is arriving this afternoon, and she sings for 
us this evening. Is it not thrilling?” 

There was a general murmur of pleasure, 
vaguely joined by Adrian Fellowes, who 
glanced quickly round the little group— 
and met an enigmatical glance from Byng’s 
eye. Byng was remembering what Barry 
Whalen had told him three years ago, and 
he wondered if Jasmine was cognizant of it 
all. He thought not; for otherwise she 
would seareely bring Al’mah to Glencader 
and play Fellowes’ game for him. 

Jasmine, in fact, had not heard. Days 
before she had wondered that Adrian had 
tried to discourage her invitation to 
Al’mah. While it was an invitation, it 
was also an engagement, on terms which 
would have been adequate for Patti in her 
Vou. CXXV.—No. 749.91 
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best days. It would, if repeated a few 
times, reimburse Al’mah for the sums she 
had placed in Byng’s hands at the time of 
the Raid, and also, later still, to buy the life 
of her husband from Oom Paul. It had 
been insufficient, not because of the value 
of the article for sale, but because of the 
rapacity of the vender. She had paid half 
the cruel balance demanded; Byng and his 
friends had paid the rest without her 
knowledge; and her husband had been set 
free. 

Byng had only seen Al’mah twice since 
the day when she first came to his rooms, 
and not at all during the past two years, 
save at the opera, where she tightened the 
cords of captivity to her gifts around her 
admirers. Al’mah had never met Mrs. 
Byng since the day after that first pro- 
duction of ‘‘Manassa,”” when Rudyard saved 
her, though she had seen her at the opera 
again and again. She cared nothing for 
society or for social patronage or approval, 
and the life that Jasmine led had no charms 
for her. The only interest she had in it 
was that it suited Adrian from every stand- 
point. He loved the splendid social en- 
vironment of which Jasmine .was_ the 
centre, and his services were well re- 
warded. 

When she received Jasmine’s proposal 
to sing at Glencader she had hesitated to 
accept it, for society had no charms for her; 
but at length three considerations induced 
her to do so. She wanted to see Rudyard 
Byng, for South Africa and its shadow was 
ever present with her; and she dreaded she 
knew not what. Blantyre was still her 
husband, and he might return—and return 
still less a man than when he had deserted 
her those long, sad years ago. Also, she 
wanted to see Jigger, because of his sister 
Lou, whose friendless beauty, so primitively 
set, whose transparent honesty appealed to 
her quick, generous impulses. Last of all 
she wanted to see Adrian in the surround- 
ings and influences where his days had 
been constantly spent during the past three 
years. 

Never before had she had the curiosity 
to do so. Adrian had, however, deftly 
but clearly tried to dissuade her from 
coming to Gleneader, and his reasons were 
so new and unconvincing that, for the first 
time,—she had a nature of strange trust- 
fulness once her faith was given—a vague 
suspicion concerning Adrian perplexed and 
troubled her. His letter had arrived some 
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hours after Jasmine’s, and then her answer 
was immediate—she would accept. Adrian 
heard of the acceptance first through Jas- 
mine, to whom he had spoken of his long 
“ acquaintance ’’’ with the great singer. 

From Byng’s look, as they moved tow- 
ards the hall, Adrian gathered that rumor 
had reached a quarter where he had much 
at stake; but it did not occur to him that 
this would be to his disadvantage. Byng 
was a man of the world. Besides, he had 
his own reasons for feeling no particular 
fear where Byng was concerned. His glance 
ran from Byng’s face to that of Jasmine; 
but, though her eyes met his, there was 
nothing behind her glance which had to 
do with Al’mah. 

In the great hall whose windows looked 
out on a lovely, sunny valley still as green 
as summer, the rest of the house-party 
were gathered, and Jigger’s visitors were 
at once surrounded. 

Among the visitors were Alice, Countess 
of Tynemouth, and the Slavonian am- 
bassador, whose extremely pale face, stoop- 
ing shoulders, and bald head with the hair 
‘arefully brushed over from each side in a 
vain attempt to cover the baldness, made 
him seem older than he really was. Count 
Landrassy had lived his life in many 
‘apitals up to the limit of his vitality, and 
was still covetous of notice from the sex 
who had, in a checkered career, given 
him much pleasure, and had provided 
him with far more anxiety. But he was 
almost uncannily able and astute, as every 
man found who entered the arena of diplo- 
macy to treat with him or circumvent him. 
Suavity, with an attendant mordant wit, 
and a mastery of tactics unfamiliar to the 
minds and capacities of Englishmen, made 
him a great factor in the wide world of haute 
politique; but it also drew upon him a wealth 
of secret hatred and outward attention. 
His follies were lashed by the tongues of 
virtue and of slander; but his abilities gave 
him a commanding place in the power- 
house of international politics. 

As Byng and his party approached, the 
eyes of the ambassador and of Lady 
Tynemouth were directed towards Ian 
Stafford. The glance of the former was 
ironical and a little sardonic. He had 
lately been deeply engaged in checkmating 
the singularly skilful and cleverly devised 
negotiations by which England was to 
gain a powerful advantage in Europe, the 


full significance of which even he had not 


yet pierced. This he knew, but what he 
apprehended with the instinct of an almost 
scientific sense became unduly important to 
his mind. The author of the profoundly 
planned international scheme was this 
young man, who had already made the 
chancelleries of Europe sit up and look 
about them in dismay; for its activi- 
ties were like those of underground wires: 
and every area of diplomacy, the nearest, 
the most remote, was mined and primed, 
so that each embassy played its part almost 
automatically, and with almost startling 
effect. Thibet and Persia were not too far, 
and France was not too near to prevent the 
incalculably smooth working of a striking 
and far-reaching political move. It was 
the kind of thing that England’s Prime 
Minister, with his extraordinary frankness, 
with his equally extraordinary secretive- 
ness, insight, and immobility, delighted in; 
and Slavonia and its ambassador knew, as 
an American high in place had colloquially 
said, “that they were up against a proposi- 
tion which would take some moving.” 

The scheme had taken some moving. 
But it had not yet succeeded; and if M. 
Mennaval, the ambassador of Moravia, in- 
fluenced by Count Landrassy, pursued his 
present tactics on behalf of his government, 
lan Stafford’s coup would never be made, 
and he would have to rise to fame in diplo- 
macy by slower processes. It was the daily 
business of the Slavonian ambassador to see 
that M. Mennaval ot Moravia was not cap- 
tured either by tactics, by smooth words, 
or all those arts which lay beneath the out- 
ward simplicity of Ian Stafford and of those 
who worked with him. 

With England on the verge of war, 
the outcome of the negotiations was a 
matter of vital importance. It might 
mean the very question of England’s 
existence as an empire. England in a con- 
flict with South Africa, the hour long de- 
sired by more than one country, in which 
she would be occupied to the limit of her 
capacity, with resources taxed to the 
utmost, army inadequate, and military 
affairs in confusion, would come, and with 
it the opportunity to bring the Titan to her 
knees. This diplomatic scheme of Ian 
Stafford, however, would prevent the worst 
in any case, and even in the disasters of 
war, would be working out advantages 
which, after the war was done, would give 
England many friends and fewer enemies, 
give her treaties and new territory, and set 
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her higher than she was now by a political 
metre. 

Count Landrassy had thought at first, 
when Ian Stafford came to Glencader, that 
this meeting had been purposely arranged; 

it through Byng’s frankness and ingenuous 
explanations he saw that he was mistaken. 
The two subtle and combating diplo- 
mats had not yet conversed, save in a gen- 
eral way by the smoking-room fire. 

Lady Tynemouth’s eyes fell on Ian with 
a different meaning. His coming to Glen- 
cader had been a surprise to her. He had 
accepted an inviiation to visit her in an- 
other week, and she had only come to know 
later of the chance meeting of Ian and 
Jasmine in London, and the subsequent 
accident to Jigger which had brought Ian 
down to Wales. The man who had saved 
her life on her wedding journey, and whose 
walls were still garish with the red 
parasol which had nearly been her death, 
had a place quite his own in her considera- 
tion. She had, of course, known of his 
old infatuation for Jasmine, though she 
did not know all; and she knew also that 
he had put Jasmine out of his life com- 
pletely when she married Byng; which was 
not a source of regret to her. She had 
written him about Jasmine, again and again, 

of what she did and what the world said 
—and his replies had been as casual and 
as careless as the most jealous woman could 
desire, though she was not consciously jeal- 
ous, and, of course, had no right to be. 

She saw no harm in having a man as a 
friend on a basis of intimacy which drew 
the line at any possibility of divorce-court 
proceedings. Inside this line she frankly 
insisted on latitude, and Tynemouth gave 
it to her without thought or anxiety. He 
was too fond of outdoor life, of rac- 
ing and hunting and shooting and polo 
and travel, to have his eye unnerved by any 
such foolishness as jealousy. 

“Play the game—play the game, Alice, 
and so will I, and the rest of the world 
be hanged!’ was what Tynemouth had said 
to his wife; and it would not have occurred 
to him to suspect Stafford, or to read one of 
his letters to Lady Tynemouth. He had 
no literary gifts; in truth, he was almost il- 
literate, and he looked upon his wife’s and 
Stafford’s interest in literature and art as a 
game of mystery he had never learned. In- 
consequent and silly in his secret mind he 
thought it, but played by nice, clever, pos- 
sible, “livable” people; and, therefore, not 
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to be pooh-poohed openly or kicked out 
of the way. Besides, it ‘gave Alice some- 
thing to do, and prevented her from being 
lonely—and all that kind of thing.” 

Thus it was that Lady Tynemouth, who 
had played the game all round accord- 
ing to her lights, and thought no harm of 
what she did, or of her weakness for Ian 
Stafford—of her open and rather gushing 
friendship for him—had an almost honest 
dislike to seeing him brought into close re- 
lations again with the woman who had 
dishonorably treated him. Perhaps she 
wanted his friendship wholly for herself; 
but that selfish consideration did not 
overshadow the feeling that Jasmine had 
cheated at cards, as it were; and that Ian 
ought not to be compelled to play with 
her again. 

“But men, even the strongest, are so 
weak,”’ she had said to Tynemouth concern- 
ing it, and he had said in reply: “And the 
weakest are so strong—sometimes.”’ 

At which she had pulled his shoulder, 
and had said with a delighted laugh, “Ty- 
nie, if you say clever things like that I'll 
fall in love with you.” 

To which he had replied: ‘‘Now, don’t 
take advantage of a moment’s aberration, 
Alice; and for Heaven’s sake don’t fall in 
love wif me’’ (he made an f of a v, like 
Jigger). “I couldn’t go to Uganda if you 
did.” 

To which she had responded, ‘‘ Dear me, 
are you going to Uganda?” and was told 
with a nod that next month he would be 
gone. 

This conversation had occurred on the 
day of their arrival at Glencader; and 
henceforth Alice had forcibly monopolized 
Stafford whenever and wherever possible. 
So far, it had not been difficult, because 
Jasmine had, not ostentatiously, avoided 
being much with Stafford. It seemed to 
Jasmine that she must not see much of him 
alone. Still there was some new cause to 
provoke his interest and draw him to her- 
self. The Jigger episode had done much, 
had altered the latitudes of their associa- 
tion, but the perihelion of their natures was 
still far off; and she was apprehensive, 
watchful, and anxious. 

This afternoon, however, she felt that she 
must talk with him alone. Waiting and 
watching were a new discipline for her, and 
she was not yet the child of self-denial. 
Fate, if there be such a thing, favored her, 
however, for as they drew near to the fire- 
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place where the ambassador and Alice 
Tynemouth and her husband stood, Krool 
entered, came forwurd to Byng, and spoke 
in a low tone to him. 

A minute afterward, Byng said to them 
all: “Well, I’m sorry, but I’m afraid we 
can't carry out our plans for the afternoon. 
There’s trouble again at the mine, and I am 
needed, or they think Iam. So I must go 
there —and alone, I’m sorry to say; not 
with you all,as I had hoped. Jasmine, you 
must plan the afternoon. The carriages 
are ready. There’s the Glen o’ Smiling, 
well worth seeing, and the Murderer’s 
Leap, and Lover’s Land—something for 
all tastes,’ he added, with a dry note to 
his voice. 

“Take care of yourself, Ruddy man,” 
Jasmine said, as he left them hurriedly, with 
an affectionate pinch of her arm. ‘I don’t 
like these mining troubles,’ she added to 
the others, and proceeded to arrange the 
afternoon. 

She did it so deftly that she and Ian 
and Adrian Fellewes were the only ones 
left behind out of a party of twelve. 
She had found it impossible to go on any 
of the excursions, because she must stay 
and welcome Al’mah. She meant to drive 
to the station herself, she said. Adrian 
stayed behind because he must superintend 
the arrangements of the ball-room for 
the evening, or so he said; and Ian Stafford 
stayed because he had letters to write— 
ostensibly ; for actually he meant to go and 
sit with Jigger, and to send a code message 
to the Prime Minister, from whom he had 
had inquiries that morning. 

When the others had gone, the three 
stood for a moment silent in the hall, then 
Adrian said to Jasmine: “Will you give 
me a moment in the ball-room about these 
arrangements?” 

Jasmine glanced out of the corner of her 
eye at Ian. He showed no sign that he 
wanted her to remain. A shadow crossed 
her face, but she laughingly asked him if 
he would come also. 

“Tf you don’t mind—!” he said, shaking 
his head in negation; but he walked with 
them part of the way to the ball-room, and 
left them at the corridor leading to his own 
little sitting-room. 

A few minutes later, as Jasmine stood 
alone at a window looking down into the 
great stone quadrangle, she saw him cross- 
ing toward the servants’ quarters. 

“He is going to Jigger,” she said, her 


heart beating faster. ‘“‘Oh, but he is ‘the 
best ever,’’’ she added, repeating Lou’s 
words—‘‘‘the best ever’!’’ 

Her eye brightened with intention. She 
ran down the corridor, and presently made 
her way to the housekeeper’s room. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE KEY IN THE LOCK 
QUARTER of an hour later Jasmin 


softly opened the door of the room 
where Jigger lay, and looked in. The nurs 
stood at the foot of the bed, listening to talk 
between Jigger and Ian, the like of which 
she had never heard. She was smiling, for 
Jigger was original, to say the least of it, 
and he had a strange, innocent, yet wise 
philosophy. Ian sat with his elbows on his 
knees, hands clasped, leaning towards the 
gallant little sufferer, talking like a boy to a 
boy, and getting revelations of life of which 
he had never even dreamed. 

Jasmine entered with a little tray in one 
hand, bearing a bow! of delicate broth, while 
under an arm was a puzzle-box, which was 
one of the relics of a certain house-party 
in which a great many smart people played 
at the simple life, and sought to find a 
new sensation in making believe they were 
the village rector’s brood of innocents. 
She was dressed in a gown almost as simple 
in make as that of the nurse, but of exquisite 
material—the soft green velvet which she 
had worn when she met Jan in the sweet- 
shop in Regent Street. Her hair was a 
perfect gold, wavy and glistening and 
prettily fine, and her eyes were shining— 
so blue, so deep, so alluring. 

The boy saw her first, and his eyes grew 
bigger with welcome and interest. 

“It’s her—me lydy,” he said with a 
happy gasp, for she seemed to him like a 
being from another sphere. When she 
came near him the faint, delicious perfume 
exhaling from her garments was like those 
flower-gardens and scented fields to which 
he had once been sent for a holiday by some 
philanthropic society. 

Ian rose as the nurse came forward 
quickly to relieve her of the tray and the 
box. His first glance was enigmatical—al- 
most suspicious—then, as he saw the ra- 
diance in her face and the burden she car- 
ried, a new light came into his eyes. In this 
episode of Jigger she had shown all that 
gentle charm, sympathy, and human feel- 
ing which he had once believed belonged 
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so much to her. It seemed to him that at 
heart she was simple, generous, and capa- 
ble of the best feelings of woman, and of 
living up to them; and there began to grow 
at the back of his mind now the thought 
that she had been carried away by a great 
temptation—the glitter and show of power 
and all that gold can buy, and a large circle 
for the skirts of woman’s pride and vanity. 
If she had married him instead of Byng, 
they would now be living in a small house 
in Tilney Street, or some such fashionable 
quarter, with just enough to enable them to 
keep their end up with people who had five 
thousand a year—with no box at the opera, 
or house in the country, or any of the great 
luxuries, and with a thriving nursery which 
would be a promise of future expense—if 
she had married him! .. . A kinder, gentler 
spirit was suddenly awake in him, and he 
did not despise her quite so much. On 
her part, she saw him coming nearer, as, 
standing in the door of a cottage in a valley, 
one sees coming over the distant hills, with 
the light behind, a welcome and beloved 
figure with face turned towards the home 
in the green glade. 

A smile came to his lips, as suspicion stole 
away ashamed, and he said: “This will not 
do. Jigger will be spoiled. We shall have 
to see Mr. Mappin about it.”’ 

As she yielded to him the puzzle-box, 
which she had refused to the nurse, she said: 
“And pray who sets the example? I am 
a very imitative person. Besides, I asked 
Mr. Mappin about the broth, so it’s all 
right; and Jigger will want the puzzle-box 
when you are not here,” she added, quiz- 
zically. 

“Diversion or continuity?” he asked, 
with a laugh, as she held the bowl of soup 
to Jigger’s lips. At this point the nurse 
had discreetly left the room. 

“Continuity, of course,” she replied. 
“All diplomatists are puzzles, some with- 
out solution.” 

“Who said I was a diplomatist?” heasked, 
lightly. 

“Don’t think that I’m guilty of the 
slander,” she rejoined. “It was the Mora- 
vian ambassador who first suggested that 
what you were by profession you were by 
instinct.” 

Jasmine felt Ian hold his breath for a mo- 
ment, then he said in a low tone, “M. 
Mennaval—you know him well?” 

She did not look towards him, but she 
was conscious that he was eying her in- 
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tently. She put aside the bowl, and began 
to adjust Jigger’s pillow with deft fingers, 
while the lad watched her with a worship 
worth any money to one attacked by ennui 
and stale with purchased pleasures. 

“IT know him well—oh, quite well!’ 
she replied. ‘“‘He comes sometimes of an 
afternoon, and if he had more time—or if 
I had—he would no doubt come oftener. 
But time is the most valuable thing I have, 
and I have less of it than anything else.”’ 

“A diminishing capital, too,’’ he laughed; 
while his mind was suddenly alert to an 
idea which had flown into his vision, 
though its significance did not possess him 
yet. 

“The Moravian ambassador is not very 
busy,” he added with an undertone of 
meaning. 

“Maybe; but I am,” she answered with 
like meaning, and looked him in the eyes, 
steadily, serenely, determinedly. All at 
once there hail opened out before her a 
great possibility. Both from the Count 
Landrassy and from the Moravian ambas- 
sador she had had hints of some deep, in- 
ternational scheme of which Ian Stafford 
was the engineer-in-chief, though she did 
not know definitely what it was. Both 
ambassadors had paid their court to her, 
each in a different way, and M. Mennaval 
would have been as pertinacious as he was 
vain and somewhat weak (albeit secretive, 
too, with the feminine instinct that was 
strong in him) if she had not checked him 
at all points. From what Count Lan- 
drassy had said, it would appear that Ian 
Stafford’s future hung in the balance 
dependent upon the success of his great 
diplomatic scheme. 

Could she help Ian? Could she help 
him? Had the time come when she could 
pay her debt, the price of ransom from the 
captivity in which he held her true and 
secret character? It had been vaguely in 
her mind before; but now, standing beside 
Jigger’s bed, with the lad’s feverish hand in 
hers, there spread out before her a vision 
of a lien lifted, of an ugly debt redeemed, 
of freedom from this man’s scorn. If she 
could do some great service for him, would 
not that wipe out the unsettled claim? If 
she could help to give him success, would 
not that, in the end, be more to him than 
herself ? For she would soon fade, the dust 
would soon gather over her perished youth 
and beauty; but his success would live on, 


ever freshening in his sight, rising through 
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long years to a great height, and remaining 
fixed and exalted. With a great belief she 
believed in him and what he could do. He 
was a Sisyphus who could and would roll 
the huge stone to the top of the hill—and 
ever with easier power. 

The old touch of romance and imagina- 
tion which had been the governing forces 
of her grandfather’s life, the passion of an 
idea, however essentially false and mere- 
tricious and perilous to all that was worth 
while keeping in life, set her pulses beating 
now. As a child her pulses used to beat 
so when she had planned with her good- 
for-nothing brother some small escapade 
looming immense in the horizon of her en- 
joyment. She had ever distorted or in- 
flamed the facts of life by an overheated 
fancy, by the spirit of romance, by a gift— 
or curse—of imagination, which had given 
her also dark visions of a miserable end, of 
a clouded and piteous close to her brief 
journey. “I am doomed—doomed!” had 
been her agonized cry that day before Ian 
Stafford went away three years ago, and 
the echo of that ery was often in her heart, 
waking and sleeping. It had come upon 
her the night when Rudyard reeled, in- 
toxicated, up the staircase. She had the 
penalties of her temperament shadowing 
her footsteps always, dimming the radiance 
which broke forth for long periods, and 
made her so rare and wonderful a figure in 
her world. She was so young, and so ex- 
quisite, that Fate seemed harsh and cruel 
in darkening her vision, making pitfalls 
for her feet. 

Could she help him? Had her moment 
come when she could force him to smother 
his scorn and wait at her door for bounty? 
She would make the effort to know. 

“But, yes, I am very busy,” she re- 
peated. ‘TI have little interest in Moravia 
—which is fortunate; for I could not find 
the time to study it.” 

“Tf you had interest in Moravia, you 
would find the time with little difficulty,” 
he answered, lightly; yet thinking ironically 
that he himself had given much time and 
study to Moravia, and so far had not got 
much return out of it. Moravia was the 
crux of his diplomacy. Everything de- 
pended on it, but the Slavonian ambas- 
sador had checkmated him at every move 
towards the final victory. 

“Tt is not a study I would undertake 
con amore,”’ she said, smiling down at Jig- 
ger, who watched her with sharp yet docile 


eyes. Then, suddenly turning towards him 
again, she said: 

“But you are interested in Moravia— 
do you find it worth the time?” 

“Did Count Landrassy tell you that?” 
he asked. 

“And also the ambassador for Moravia; 
but only in the vaguest and least conse- 
quential way,’’ she replied. 

She regarded him steadfastly. “It is 
only just now—is it a kind of telepathy?— 
that I seem to get a message from what you 
used to call the power-house, that you are 
deeply interested in Moravia and Slavonia. 
Little things which have been said seem to 
have new meaning now, and I feel’’—she 
smiled significantly —‘‘that I am standing 
on the brink of some great happening, and 
only a big secret, like a cloud, prevents 
me from seeing it, realizing it. Is it so?” 
she added, in a low voice. 

He regarded her intently. His look 
held hers. It would seem as though he 
tried to read the depths of her soul; as 
though he was asking if what had proved so 
false could prove true; for it came to him 
with sudden force, with sure conviction, 
that she could help him as no one else could; 
that at this critical moment, when he was 
trembling between success and failure, her 
secret influence might be the one reinforce- 
ment necessary to conduct him to victory. 
Greater and better men than himself had 
used women to further their vast purposes; 
could one despise any human agency, so 
long as it was not dishonorable, in the 
carrying out of great schemes? 

It was for England—for her ultimate 
good, for the honor and glory of the Empire, 
for the betterment of the position of all 
men of his race in all the world, their pres- 
tige, their prosperity, their patriotism; and 
no agency should be despised. He knew 
so well what powers of intrigue had been 
used against him, by the embassy of 
Slavonia and those of other countries. His 
own methods had been simple and direct, 
only the scheme itself being intricate, 
complicated, and reaching further than any 
diplomatist, except his own Prime Minister, 
had dreamed. If carried, it would recast 
the international position in the Orient, 
necessitating new adjustments in Europe, 
with cession of territory and gifts for gifts 
in the way of commercial treaties and the 
settlement of outstanding difficulties. 

His key, if it could be made to turn in 
the lock, would open the door to possibili- 
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ties of prodigious consequence. He had 
been three years at work, and the end must 
come soon. The crisis was near. A game 
can only be played for a given time, then 
it works itself out, and a new one must take 
its place. His top was spinning hard, but 
already the force of the gyration was fail- 
ing, and he must make his exit with what 
the Prime Minister called his Patent, or 
turn the key in the lock and enter upon his 
kingdom. In three months—in two months 

in one month—it might be too late, for 
war was coming; and war would destroy 
his plans, if they were not fulfilled now. 
Everything must be doe before war came, 
or be forever abandoned. 

This beautiful being before him could 
help him. She had brains, she was skilful, 
she had her grandfather’s genius for ideas— 
inventive, supple, ardent, yet intellectually 
discreet. She had as much as told him that 
the ambassador of Moravia had paid her 
the compliment of admiring her with some 
ardor. It would not grieve him to see her 
make a fool and a tool of the impression- 
able yet adroit diplomatist, whose vanity was 
matched by his unreliability, and who had a 
passion for philandering—aunlike Count Lan- 
drassy, who hadno inclination to philander, 
who carried his conquered citadels by direct 
attack in great force. Yes, Jasmine could 
help him, and, as in the dead years when it 
seemed that she would be the courier star 
of his existence, they understood each other 
without words. 

“Tt is so,”’ he said at last, in a low voice, 
his eyes still regarding her with almost 
painful intensity. 

“Do you trust me—now—again?” she 
asked, a tremor in her voice and her small 
hand clasping ever and ever tighter the 
fingers of the lad, whose eyes watched her 
with such dog-like adoration. 

A sad smile stole to his lips—and stayed. 
“Come where we can be quiet and I will 
tell you all,” he said. ‘You can help me, 
maybe.” 

“T will help you,” she said, firmly, as the 
nurse entered the room again and, approach- 
ing the bed, said, “I think he ought to 
sleep now”; and forthwith proceeded to 
make Jigger comfortable. 

When Stafford bade Jigger good-bye, the 
lad said: “I wish I could ’ear the singing 
to-night, y’r Gryce. I mean the primmer 
donner. Lou says she’s a fair wonder.”’ 

“We will open your window,” Jasmine 
said, gently. ‘The ball-room is just across 
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the quadrangle, and you will be able to hear 
perfectly.” 

“Oh, thank you, me lydy,” he answered, 
gratefully, and his eyes closed. 

“Come,” said Jasmine to Stafford. “I 
will take you where we can be undis- 
turbed. 

They passed out, and both were silent 
as they threaded the corridors and hallways; 
but in Jasmine’s face was a light of exalta- 
tion and of secret triumph. 

“We must give Jigger a good start in 
life,” she said, softly, as they entered her 
sitting-room. Jigger had broken down many 
barriers between her and the man who, a 
week ago, had been eternities distant from 
her. 

“He’s worth a lot of thought,” Ian an- 
swered, as the pleasant room enveloped him, 
and they seated themselves on a big couch 
before the fire. 

Again there was a long silence; then, not 
looking at her, but gazing into the fire, Ian 
Stafford slowly unfolded the wide and won- 
derful enterprise of diplomacy in which his 
genius was employed. She listened with 
strained attention, but without moving. 
Her eyes were fixed on his face, and once, 
as the proposed meaning of the scheme was 
made clear by the turn of one illuminating 
phase, she gave a low exclamation of wonder 
and delight. That was all until, at last, 
turning to her as though from some vision 
that had chained him, he saw the glow in 
her eyes, the profound interest, which was 
like the passion of a spirit moved to heroic 
undertaking. Once again it was as in the 
years gone by—he trusted her, in spite of 
himself; in spite of himself he had now 
given his very life into her hands, was mak- 
ing her privy to great designs which belong- 
ed to the inner chambers of the chancel- 
leries of Europe. 

Almost timorously, as it seemed, she put 
out her hand and touched his shoulder. 
“Tt is wonderful—wonderful,”’ she said. 
“T ean, I will help you. Will you let me 
win back your trust—Ian?”’ 

“T want your help—Jasmine,” he replied, 
and stood up. “It is the last turn of the 
wheel. It may be life or death to me pro- 
fessionally.”’ 

“Tt shall be life,” she said, softly. 

He turned slowly from her and went 
towards the door. 

“Shall we not go for a walk,” she inter- 
vened—“before I drive to the station for 
Al’mah?” 
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He nodded, and a moment afterward they 
were passing along the corridors. Sudden- 
ly, as they passed a window, Ian stopped. 
“T thought Mappin went with the others 
to the Glen,” he said. 

“He did,” was the reply. 


“Who is that leaving his room?” he con- 
tinued, as she followed his glance across 
the quadrangle. ‘Surely it’s Fellowes!’ 
he added. 

“Yes, it looked like Mr. Fellowes,” she 
said, with a slight frown of wonder. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Wonder 


BY GEORGE 


or? to my calling 


Let us go a-gipsying adown the Lanes of Wonder, 
Over and across the world and through the hills and under. 


Part the curtain of the skies and come to me, your lover. 


1 a Should the lonely way affright, each star shall be your brother; 

. | And the Moon, your sister, shall lead you by the hand, q 

a Till you come, O Starry-Eyed, to where I longing stand. 

* 
: Listen to my calling & 

; { Where the stars are falling, 

I Bending down to marvel at the softness of your eyes. 

i Heed them not, O Wonder, 

i 4 Thrust their rays asunder, 

Lest they draw you up to be the glory of their skies. 4 

: 


Come to me, Beloved, across the world and under— 
Hear you not my beating heart like breaking foam in thunder? 
Come and quench the burning 


By your great returning, 


Till I eool my fever in your dew-drenched eyes. 


Listen to my calling 
Where the stars are falling, 
Ending of the old world, beginning of the new. 
Bid the night-winds bring you, 

And the thrushes sing you, 
Till you come to where I stand and watch and wait for you. 
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) Where the stars are falling, 
Gladness of the Mother-Earth and Beauty of the Sea! 
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SHE WAS MOST GENTLE IN HER WAYS AND WORDS 


The 


BY HARRIET PRI 


F course some strain of insanity 
was in her veins, but it had not 
appeared till her sixteenth year. 


Yes, the mother died, if not mad, yet 
certainly possessed of an insane idea 
she a child of the South, passionately 
devoted to her husband; and one day 
her great black eyes saw his languid 
smile kindle at sight of a fair-faced, blue- 
eyed stranger from the North, and her 
heart burned within her. 

Presently Jacques was speaking with 
the stranger. And presently again they 
walked together, and on parting he of- 
fered her a rose, and she pinned it on 
her bosom. How offended, how insulted, 
how hurt was the wife! It was not the 
chanee giving of a flower, she felt; it 
was the evidence of a new love. She 
saw herself neglected, forgotten, cast off; 
and the rose became the symbol of all 
the old love and joy, and as she longed 
for that love and joy again she longed 
for that rose. 

Vor. CXXV.—No. 749.—92 





Rose 


“SCOTT SPOFFORD 


moment. Her eyes 
flashed; she took a step forward and 


It was all in 


would have torn it off had not her hus- 
band put out an intervening arm. 

“What would you?” he said. “A mere 
courtesy.” 

But it did not avail. The rose—that 
rose—she must have it. 

“Give me that rose!” she said to the 
frightened girl. “It is mine!” 

Her husband took her by the hand 
and led her away. “ Are you mad?” he 
said, as she hung back with averted head. 

“The rose! The rose!” she said. And 
it was all she ever said till, some little 
time later, her child was born. Just 
before she died she looked up at her hus- 
band bending over her and murmured: 
“The rose! It grew. Its great leaves 
blotted out heaven and you. Yes, I have 
been mad. But now I know. The rose 
is dust, but love is immortal.” 

The father became a conscript, and he 
fell on the field of battle. The child was 
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left to unkind fate. She grew up by 
one hand and another of indifferent and 
grudging relatives, who worked hard for 
their daily breatl, a lovely creature, violet- 
eyed and sunny-haired, without educa- 
tion, but with the sweet manners of 
gentle instinct, and with facile fingers 
for ali delicate intricacy of work, lov- 
ing her needle, and on everything she 
wrought embroidering roses. She was 
named Aimée, but she was usually called 
the girl, or that bird there, the papillon. 
Various youths would have paid court to 
her, but she seemed to look through them 
as if they did not exist. Yet she loved 
to deck herself out in her rose-embroid- 
ered gown, coarse cotton though it was, 
and hang long garlands of rose-boughs 
over her shoulders to her knees. She was 
most gentle in her ways and words; every 
one loved her: but the older people began 
to say that she was folle. 

There was one of the youths who loved 
better than the others did. He was called 
Francois, having no other name—a dark 
young fellow with a beaming eye. He 
had a little shop where he sold ribbons. 
They often walked together in the twi- 
light, work being over. Sometimes he 
brought her roses, since she loved them 
so; she took them with a rapture that 
could have been mistaken for delight in 
himself if he had not understood her. 
Soon she was never without roses, in her 
hair, on her breast, wreathing her arms. 
She never had a sou in her life—how 
did she come by these flowers? 

She was not quite seventeen when they 
heard her telling strange tales of her 
roses. “They are mine,” she said. “ All 
the roses on the earth.” They accused 
her of rifling gardens. “The roses love 
me,” she said. “They wish to be about 
me, and they break their stems to come 
to me. You may see them, the single 
blossoms, gliding through the air to me. 
I have but to think of a rose and it is 
here. They have a spirit—oh, undoubted- 
ly. ‘You are a rose yourself,’ they say. 
They tell me to look at the sunrise when 
I go to the silk-mill, at the sunset on the 
rive:—all the world a rose. The floor of 
heaven is paved with roses. I keep the 
leaves, that I may make from them an 
attar for the priest in the last sacrament. 
There is one climbing over the wall of 
the queen’s garden to see the world go 


by; it begs me to come for it, in a whisper 
as soft—oh, as soft as its breath. It is a 
rose of perfection. Some day I shall go 
for it.’ She went; and the gardeners 
found her in the queen’s garden, with 
her lifted skirt full of the great heavy- 
headed damask blooms. 

It was in vain that grandam and 
Suzanne and Justine pursued the officers 
with outery and vociferation concerning 
the irresponsibility of the poor papillon; 
that Francois followed with comforting 
words for her till the prison gates were 
closed upon him. She was tried, and found 
guilty of her offense. It was plain theft; 
she was seen; the flowers were found in 
her possession; it was fortunate that she 
was not held for lése majesté. The 
queen’s garden, indeed! 

She was sentenced to the prison for 
women of all sorts. Yet the worst of 
them felt themselves trembling a moment 
before the fair, wondering creature with 
the great tears dropping from her lashes 
as she thought of the roses she had lost. 
“T shall come back, Francois,” she said, 
“and we shall have our roses together.” 
And Francois felt the blue sky pitiless, 
the soft wind a mockery. 

They were hard and bad women in the 
prison, sent there for dreadful crimes, for 
all manner of infamies. What was there 
about this young girl coming among them 
that suddenly made their hearts quiver? 
Possibly it was thought of their own girl- 
hood before sin overtook them; she was 
£0 slim, sO fair, so like a flower, so in- 
nocent! Perhaps, in spite of everything, 
it was the mother in them all. 

“Tt is for stealing a rose—a rose!—she 
is here,” exclaimed Adriane. “ While I 
have fingers, she shall have her rose!” 
And where she got a bit of pink tissue- 
paper only Heaven knew, and how she 
pinched it into petals and found some 
yellow threads for stamens only a French- 
woman could tell you. It was a rude and 
ragged thing, but it bore the semblance 
of a rose; and when it was thrust through 
the grate of her cell and fell upon the 
stone floor, the girl, waking from her day- 
dream, caught it up, if not with so much 
joy as when Francois had brought her 
roses fresh with dew, yet as one embraces 
a long-lost friend. 

There was hardly a woman in the prison 
who by the next nightfall had not heard 
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of Adriane’s success, had not, through the 

ibtle channels they knew how to com 
mand, obtained seraps of pink silk, of 
crimson silk, of yellow and cream and 
white, and was not busy with them. 

“ Madame sees the little one, the poor 
child, la tete légere ‘wg said Adriane to the 
directress, who had come to her cell at 
Adriane’s demand, trembling herself now 

she. the defiant Adriane, who had made 
nothing but trouble in the place with 
her outbreaks and rebellions since com- 
ing there for her interminable period. 
“Doubtless hers is a sin—but so trifling! 
The child pines. She will fade away. 
She will die!” 

“Tt is not to be helped, Twenty-three. 
She is here for her punishment, Ciel! 
not for her amusement.” 

‘Pardon,” said Adriane. “ Madame 
knows there are new views of inearcera- 
tion. It is for the protection of socie- 
ty, not the punishment of the offender. 
That, the punishment, is in the hands 
of the good God.” 
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Madame was at onee enraged and 
amused. But much in Adriane was over- 
looked. 

“ Pestle!” said Adriane. “I myself—I 

one calls me meurtriére. But should 
this little one here die in her cell, she will 
have been murdered !—It is to madame!” 
and Adriane made a mocking obeisance 
with outstretched hands, while madame 
received her insolence for what it was 
worth. 

So it came about that the women were 
allowed to send their floral failures and 
successes into the cell of the new-comer. 
The directress, a wise woman in her 
way, and with ideas as to prison reform, 
having lately been almost at her wits’ 
end, and moved herself by the young 
girl’s circumstance, saw in a flash certain 
great possibilities. But she could do 
nothing rashly. Those who were allowed 
neither scissors nor needles, nor any sharp 
instrument, were aot to be trusted all at 
once. There had been a wild revolt in 
the prison but recently. The women had 





THEY OFTEN WALKED TOGETHER IN THE TWILIGHT 
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broken everything about them that was 
breakable, they had torn their clothes to 
tatters, and the air had rung with their 
ribald cries and oaths. It was usually 
a long while before the waters of the 


SINGING HER SONG AS SHE BOUND THE FLOWERS ABOUT HER 


mighty trouble subsided. Sut to-day a 
sweet calm pervaded the place, broken 
only by now and then a glad ery over 
some approach to floral beauty in the 
work. They pinched and pulled and 
puffed they poor material into shape ; 
sometimes they tore the stuff with their 
teeth, sometimes they used a surreptitious 
pin. And, all done, each waited for the 
ery of delight from the cell of Aimée, 
and heard her singing her sweet song as 
she bound the flowers about her, with a 








rapture of their own such as perhaps th 
had never felt before in their poor lives 
Thus it happened that when Franc 
having timidly begged admittance, 
allowed a moment at the cell’s grille w 
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the one fresh rose he h 
brought her, he saw her « 
as if the walls had bloon 
in roses of all colors, a wild 
ness of roses, and herself 
diant. He kissed the litt 
fingers she slid through 
bars, and left in them t 
rose just plucked. 

Francois went at on 
with Aimée’s glad ery ringi 
in his ear to a man Ww 
worked for a milliner, and | 
came back next day rich wit 
tiny remnants of silk a 
satin and velvet of all de 
or delicate tints in which 
rose and her green leaves ar 
ever born, with long strips « 
his own ribbons, with was 
and wire and gum, with ery 
tal beads, and even wit 
scissors. It was against th 
rules. But what are rules fi 
except to break ? 

Francois sought the di 
rectress, and told her th: 
simple story. “There is n 
wrong in the child,” he said 
“She is innocent as th 
cherubs who have only head 


piece. She is but light in 
the head, the poor papillon. 


life, roses. Now, now, if sh 
has of them—madame ean sex 
—it may be—a surfeit of the 
things. Is it possible madame 
never heard of a cure?” 
Madame never had heard of a cure 
after this fashion. But what import? 
One does not know all things. One will 
not reject the new, the untried. She 
would consider. By and by she herself 
took the gift of Francois to Aimée, and 
summoned Adriane there. If she had 
not been a woman of courage she would 
not have been in her position. She was 
not afraid of Adriane with the scissors. 
“Make a rose,” she commanded. And 
Adriane with great insouciance began to 


and wings in the great altar- 





She has coveted roses—all her 
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form the flower, leaf by leaf, finishing in 
a frenzy of delight. 

‘It is not perfect,” said the directress. 
“Tad a rose ever such a heart as that 
‘twould cease to be a rose. And behold 
the petals there! Have they of the round- 
ness, the clear cut? Fi donc! Make 
another, Twenty-three, more arresting, 
with the precision. And thou, Ninety- 
nine, try thine own hand now.” And all 
at onee Aimée, struck with the new idea, 
laid hold of the pink atom of silk, and 
the deeper pink, and cut and snipped, 
and held to the light, and measured with 
the eye, and clustered together, and 
dropped the gum on the green and the 
brown tissue, and secured her wire, and 
rolled the stems—and, behold, a rose! She 
shrieked with joy, and she turned and 
pinned the rose on the bosom of the 
directress. Even Adriane, the bold, 
trembled at the liberty the girl had taken. 

“ Adriane,” said the directress, “I 
know I can trust thee. But the others 

“ Madame,” said Adriane, with erect 
dignity, as if she had not been ring- 
leader in countless riots, “ean hold me 
responsible.” 

Madame did. And Adriane cut and 
shaped and delivered, and those others 
arranged and twisted and gummed—and 
all for Aimée. In two months’ time that 
cell was lined with roses till one could 
not see the wall. 

At his next call Francois brought a 
tiny vial of attar of roses. “It is all 
they waited for!” Aimée cried; and she 
forgot he was there while putting a tiniest 
drop on a bunch of the flowers. “It is 
able to be too much,” she said. And after 
that she merely left the vial open among 
her materials, so they might say that if 
they were not the rose, they had been 
with the rose. And surely never along 
prison corridors before was wafted such 
gales of sweetness, as if whole gardens 
had bloomed close at hand. 

It was not too often that the regulations 
allowed his visits. When he came again 
and saw through the grating the blooming 
bower of her cell, Francois felt that 
Aimée must be in possession of all she 
longed for. But she was sitting on her 
beneh, her hands hanging before her, in 
a posture of deep dejection. She wore 
no flowers; but the window, through 
which one had sight of a strip of blue sky 
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or a snowy cloud, was garlanded with 
them. The window was so high up that 
it caught a solitary sunbeam that touched 
the girl’s fair hair to a shining aureole 
for the instant of its stay, and made 
Francois think of some sad saint. He 
twisted a gardenia in his fingers. She 
smiled then, looking at it. “The lovely 
thing,” she said. “It has a soul.” And 
straightway she began to make a gar- 
denia. At another time he brought her 
sweet-peas to copy, and vet again forget- 
me-nots, and in their season apple-blows 
and buttereups. Those others copied 
them, too; Adriane moving among them, 
the dark-browed Adriane, like an angel 
of merey as she brought the women the 
new flower. 

But one time Francois came and found 
Aimée in a cell on another corridor. She 
had begged to be transferred, as the 
fragrance of the attar had become op- 
pressive to her. But she was making a 
fleur-de-lis, most delicately and exquisite- 
ly, and singing softly to herself as her 
slender fingers twinkled in among the 
petals. She looked up at him brightly. 

“T have been in a far country, Fran- 
cois,” she said. “But I have returned. 
It was a world of roses. Now a rose is to 
me no more than a mallow. I am cured, 
my Francois. And when am I to go 
away? Certainly I am not here forever. 
And where, where am I to go?” 

“Thou wilt come with me,” said Fran- 
cois. 

She shook her head gently. As the 
opening bud, brushed by the bee, becomes 
the full-blown flower, as the fruit ripens 
swiftly when the wasp has stung it, so 
the catastrophe of surfeit had made the 
‘Not possible,” she said 
“The things that might have been are 


child a woman. 


always the sweetest. There is that which 
may come again to me. We will make 
an end he re.” 

“How, make an end?’ demanded 
Francois, his great eyes full of shadow. 

“We will not marry. We will not give 
such inheritance to any,” she said, her 
eyes searching the heart of the fleur-de- 
lis. 

“Which,” sa. 


hinder that we shall be together.” 


rancois, “does not 


The prison corridors were very still 
that day. Possibly it was the stillness 


that precedes the storm. Except for now 
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and then a burst of derisive song, there 
was all but dead silence there. The 
directress, who at last had seen the end 


n view for which she had wrought, had 


informed the women that they would 
make no more flowers to hang round 
Aimée. Their 
flowers should be 
put on sale in the 
market, and the 


prison would 
the hnee¢ forth be 
self - supporting. 


A matter for 
pride and joy. 

“ No more roses 
for Aimée for 
the little one? 
No more, then, for 
any one! The 
State had p ut 
them here; the 
State would have 
to support them!” 
And they sat back 
and folded their 
arms, and Adri- 
ane’s arms were 
the most resolute 
of all, and her 
shower of nods the 
most emphatic, as 
she tossed her 
scissors through 
the grille. 

Francois was 
there that day to 
take Aimée away, 
the day of liberty 
having come. She 
was allowed to 
pause at every 
grating and say 
good-by to the sad 
souls. They begged SHE 
to kiss her pretty 
fingers. 

‘T am going to sell my flowers,” she 
said to them. “Francois gives me a 
window in his shop. Francois is my 
brother.” 

“We will make flowers for your win- 
dow,” they called, almost in chorus. And 
peace reigned again in the poor prison 
and in the heart of the directress. 

“Oh, how good is the air, the wind, 
the sky, the sun, the freedom, the rus- 





WAS SITTING IN A POST 


tling of the le@f!” cried Aimée, as she 
sat at work on her flowers in Francois’s 
window. “How sad for my poor sisters 
of the prison! But I shall go often to 
bring them the breath of the outdoors.” 

* But, yes,” said Francois. “ Thou art 
always thinking 
for others.” 

“See! I have 
made great sales 
to-day, not 
only mine, but 
theirs. We shall 
be rieh, my 
brother. We will 
have a little house 
and a garden of 
real flowers in the 
country, and ap- 
point Suzanne to 
sell for us, the 
flowers for me, the 
ribbons for thee.” 

“That cannot 
be, petite, unless— 
Is brother the last 
word, Aimée?”’ 
And his voice 
trembled like a 
string that is 
stretched to break- 
ing. 

“The last,” she 
said, gazing into 
space with eyes 
like violets wash- 
ed with dew. 
‘“‘Entirely the 
last.” And then 
she added in a 
lighter tone: 
“They go to par- 
z don Adriane. She 

ean live with us 

URE OF DEEP DEJECTION and keep the 

house. And since 

you have no other 

name, shall we be Francois Fréres? Al- 
ways my brother.” 

And to-day would you have silken 
flowers, with a suspicion of fragrance 
to them, a dash perhaps of dew, and 
so like the real that you expect them 
to wither and be tossed away, flowers of 
an almost ethereal beauty, you will, as 
the duchesses and princesses do, buy them 
at the window of Aimée. 
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the Town a Wild Bird Singing 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 





ARK! Do I dream? Nay, even now I heard : 
The whitethroat’s music, tremulous yet clear: k 
The very plaint, O lonely bird, 
That often midst the greening woods hath stirred { 


My heart—but never here! 


This is the City! High above the strect, if 
Before my window singing in the dawn, | 
With what imagination dost thou cheat i 
Thy hope to utter melody so sweet, : ih 
Far from thy groves withdrawn ? hi 


Thy tones transport me, wistful, to the North, 
Seeming to lay a touch upon my brow 
Cool as the balsam-laden airs that now 
Through pine woods blow: they woo my spirit 
forth 
Forth of the town—forth of myself. But thou? 


Dost thou an exile wander from thy home? 
Or art thou hastening thither? 

Through what beguilement dost thou friendless 

roam ¢ 
And goest thou—ah, whither? 

Day quickly pales, night may refuse her star, 
Clouds may arise and elemental strife— 
Ah, hapless bird! what wanderlust of life 

Betrayed thy wings so far? 


Full as my soul of tremulous desires, 
Thy voice I hear in supplication rise, 
“Theresa” dost thou call? Unto the skies 
The plaint adoring holily aspires: 
“Theresa!” Is it she keeps watch o’er thee ?— 
Homeless, but free? 


Wise minstrel! thou dost well to eall on her; 

No saint was ever lovelier! 

Her heart had room for such wide tenderness 
As his who “ Little Sister” called the birds, 
And pity, deeper than all words, 

Taught her, like him, to bless. 


Silent? Where art thou? Lo, the City wakes! 
Toil’s round begins, and calm the world forsakes. 
Thou, too, art gone—nor evermore shalt come 
Without my window here at dawn to sing! 
Adieu, strange guest! Theresa guide thy wing 
Safe to the sweet wild woods that are thy home! 
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The Anklet. of 


the Troglodyte 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


E had not taken Cassy into 
consideration when we invited 

the biologist, Gregory George, 

1 


» motor with us into the Tunisian 
desert. Our wanting him to go at all 
we felt to be a sort of intellectual de- 
velopment on our part of which we were 
rather proud. <As a rule, while idling 
through foreign countries we shun the 
erudite, and derive our enjoyment by 
sopping up understanding through the 
agency of the senses rather than through 
the cells of the brain. 

Possibly several weeks of Cassy had 
given us a respect anew for brain cells, 
on the old theory—generally otherwise 
applied—that absence makes the heart 
grow fonder. If Cassy possesses a cell, 
it is yet to be unlocked, although, con- 
forming to the law of compensation, this 
lack of equipment is cunningly concealed 
beneath a lovely exterior. And it is a 
melancholy fact that any girl who has 
looked about her a bit will admit such 
an arrangement to be an asset in life. 

However, we had forgotten the advan- 
tages of this specious pulchritude, or 
rather we had ceased to regard it as being 
marketable, and when we fully realized 
that Gregory would be thrown into close 
proximity with Cassy if he accepted our 
invitation, we saw very little ahead but 
several hundred miles of motoring mis- 
ery for both our guests. 

We would not have asked him at all 
had Cassy been with us when we three 
met, quite by chance, on the hill that 
onee bore ancient Carthage on its bosom. 
The incompatibility would have been too 
easily apparent. But Cassy had declined 
Carthage a second time, as our first trip 
had revealed nothing to. her but White 
Fathers and tear-vases, “which were 
very sad things”; and as we strolled 
among the tombs of those who had them- 
selves been denied the joys of biology, 
listening to Gregory’s mildly explanatory 
voice, we suddenly vearned for more. 

He did not at first accept our pro- 


posal, although we drove him straig 
away to the café at Sidi Bou Said, ar 
he who ean sit under the spell of th: 
Moorish village and refuse any eup th: 
is offered him of further Arabian cd 
lights has reduced life to a science i) 
deed. Yet he admitted the temptatio 
to let the world slide, and as he an 
the Illustrator touched upon their bo) 
hood days and their climb up the, bear 
stalk to manhood, they found that th 
science of life as the biologist knew it. 
and the seience of living as the [lus 
trator had found it, were not dissimilar 

Even with this diseovery fresh in ow 
minds, a growing fear of what he would 
think of Cassy wrapped us in a penum 
bra of dishonor, and we begged him to 
declare himself before he would, perforce, 
encounter her. But some uncertainty o1 
steamers deterred him until we reached 
Tunis, and there, as we expected, wi 
encountered the child within a few feet 
of our hotel. 

She was returning without guide from 
a shopping expedition, her arms full of 
red slippers, her eyes full of hair, and 
what was not ia her eves falling down 
her back. But Cassy was not troubled, 
she had bargained well that day; and 
impatient of the suggestion that we walk 
to the lily minaret rising from the kas- 
bah for the eall to prayers, she urged us 
to a brasserie, there to hear American 
airs played by Germans in a French 
band. 

It was not entirely unpleasant to sit 
in a sort of magnified shop-window pro- 
tected from Tunisian zephyrs, and watch 
the panorama of nations pass on _ the 
pavement below, and Cassy loved it. In 
a rush of emotion she bought a nosegay 
which, in a further excess of sympathy, 
she gave to a blind beggar, save for one 
flower, and this she extracted for our 
astonished guest. Her general prodigal- 


ity attracted to our table most of the 
turbaned venders of the town, and the 


apéritif hour took on the aspect of Don- 
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THE ANKLET 





Her remarks were varied 
and as we watched the 
st endeavoring to follow her, our 


t hope of him as a traveling com 


Oh, Mr. George,” she prattled, “ y: 


THE 





PROGLODYTE 


‘Oh ves,” said (rregory, * the y are 


troglodytes. The; 


in i flood of 


with what 


But Cassy drown 
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ee ie t 
tle bodies, dor 4 
vou?—do you suppos 


t it hurts them? 
Here’s the boy with 
ly one eye. Why do 
so many of them only 
have one? But then 
‘half a loaf,’ ete., don’t 


que vous ai 
es cartes postales 

Carthage? No, he 
hasn’t:; then allez,all 

I’m sending Carthag 
post ecards to all my 
old Latin teachers on 
wecount of ‘Infelix 
Dido’! I never got 
anv further than ‘ In- 
felix Dido’ in Ceesar 

or was it Virgil? Then 
] always had the mea- 
sles and had to lea 

school for the year. | 
ha 
and searlet fever 
once—but I haven’t a 


word to say against 


them three times, 


searlet fever—it made 
my hair come in eurly. 


Did you ever have 
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your head shaved, Mr. 
George ¢ Those little 
lawn-mowers that 
move over it are so 
funny. Look, here comes a funeral! 
It’s so sweet the way the French take 
off their hats. They 

“As I was saying, Greg!” broke in 
the Illustrator, firmly, “if you’ve never 
been to Matmata, you ought to come 
‘vith us. They’re a very curious people. 
They—they—”’ He didn’t know what 
they did, and looked at me appealingly. 

“ They live in the ground,” T hastened, 
glad I had read up on them. 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 749.—93 


THE CAFE aT Sipt Bou Saip 


reminds me of frogs. I’m really quite 
anxious to see them, although I don’t 
suppose there’s a thing to buy there. I 
have a feeling that they will be leaping 
about. Are you going with us, Mr. 
George—are you?” 

The Tllustrator pushed back his chair, 
that the embarrassment of our friend’s 
refusal might be lessened by conflicting 
noises. But no sound emanated from 
the biologist except a very pleasant one, 
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the sound of a man telling a pretty girl 
that at first h was a 


Vv ittle uncertain 
about giving the time to the trip, but 
now he believed he could manage it, 
‘and thank you very much,” and all the 
while he was looking at Cassy while he 

inked her for our ear. Cassy said, 
‘Not at all,” and for a time was dis- 
depressed while gazing at Pro- 
fessor George’s glasses; but we ourselves 
eered up, having noticed her disfavor, 
and determined for Gregory’s sake to 
keep him to ourselves. 

It has always been a sore point with 
the Illustrator that he did not “twig” 
from the beginning his friend’s interest in 
Cassy. He can sit now and recount cease- 
lessly of clever acquaintances of his who 
have married women mentally inferior. 
On one moody evening, when he had to 
change a tire, he was inclined to believe 
that he himself was of the mad, the bad, 
and the sad who had sought entrance and 
been admitted to this Fool’s Paradise. 
But eatehing a steely, intellectual look 
in my eye, he hastily decided that, on 
second thoughts, he had been caught 





peeping into the Paradise and I had 
rescued him. 

Our tardy suspicions grew as Gregory 
became, in a way, unsatisfactory as a 
guest. His kindliness remained, but, 
even before leaving Tunis, his excellent 
knowledge of conditions around us for 
which we, like parched creatures, thirsted, 
was giving way to Cassy’s flouting of his 
encyclopedic mind. 

We had arranged a sort of compromise 
with Cassy—a secret one of which she 
knew nothing. It was decided that we 
would accompany her on her eternal trips 
to the bazaars, and that we would derive 
as much information as we could while 
sitting about the shops sipping the coffee 
which was served us, and looking at the 
various articles of men’s apparel which 
the foreign woman takes to herself. The 
biologist was full of an easy knowledge 
of the antiquity of these garments, of 
the prices paid for making them, of the 
law of the Prophet that first brought 
them into use. It was an excellent plan, 
but it didn’t work. Cassy absorbed 
Gregory. It was fearful to see the emi- 

nenece of such as hi 
brought low by the 
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imminence of such 
as she. He juggled 
cups for her, delicate 
ones: he tried on hats 
too small for him; 
he allowed himself t 


be draped in Cos- 
tumes to see if they 
would be becoming 
to her. We protested, 
we stormed, we took 
her aside. 

Why, he doesn’t 
mind: he likes it!” 
the girl insisted. 

And as time went 
on, the truth was 
made certain that he 
did like it. His con- 
trolled, educational 
laughter developed 
now and then into a 
college yell, his gray 
eyes grew blue, and 
he had a way of tak- 
: ing off his glasses, 








TUNISIAN FISHING BOATS 


when he saw _ her 
coming up the street, 
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BAZAARS NEAR THE MOSQUE SIDI MAHREZ—TUNIS 


that was strongly akin to the pluming 
of the male pheasant in the spring. The 
Mlustrator and I—off in corners, whis- 
pering—admitted our disappointment in 
that we were cbliged to abandon all hopes 
of motoring along a higher intellectual 
plane of culture, and yet, after several 
conferences, we confessed that the op- 
portunity for philosophical reflection in 
observing this old young man shuffle off 
his husk was a fair exchange for statistics. 

What followed we could divide into 
four distinet conclusions—each one being 
final. From Tunis to Sousse we were of 
the mind that he would soon get over it 
if he saw enough of her, so we gave them 
the back seat and drove away, looking 
sternly along the magnificent French 
road which blazes the country like a ray 
of the sun. We hadn’t wanted to go to 
Sousse on that day, as the French Presi- 
dent was there, and we saw no reason 
for motoring through a desert to witness 
an every-day occurrence in the Bois. 
jut Cassy begged for it, because she 
would never know if the President 
freckled or tanned unless we saw him 


under Southern skies, and the biologist, 
laughing in great gusts, urged us on. 

It was noteworthy that almost any- 
thing this mad young woman and mad- 
dened young man proposed turned out 
successfully. Although the hotel pro- 
prietor met us with the cheerless informa- 
tion that there were no accommodations 
in the town unless we were the party 
that wired for rooms, they assured him in 
a single voice that we were those same; 
and althoughwe ate the excellent luncheon 
prepared for the other party with appre- 
hension, still nothing happened so far 
as we know to prove us_ impostors. 
More than that, the sun was warm, the 
sky was blue, and the walls of the citadel 
were glistening white. The Spahis, mag- 
nificent in red and blue and gold, waited 
on their nervous little horses while the 
ruler Junched in the blank walled house 
of the kadi. The Arabian women, 
dressed and veiled in black—for econ- 
omy’s sake, the guide told us—squatted 
along the route; and sweeping past us 
eame the meharis, the courier camels, 
their white-clad drivers urging the huge 
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’ Arabian women call applause, 
but we call a war-whoop; nor 


later in the day, when she ati 


aM fi fried cakes in the kasbah wit] a 
‘ i 7s the Moors, and dribbled syru 4 


over her pretty face; nor later 4 


— 





than that. wh n we sat at our 


own café looking out over the 
waters of the bay. 

“The reason I like it all,” 
she summed up, “is because 
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you don’t have to think in this 
country. It’s just like the 
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dee ply, comprehendingly. 


pe “Yes,” we echoed, under- 
: Ae standing Gregory. It was va- 
.: / eation-time, but we saw a 
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. wintry term ahead for him, 
if with but remembrance, like 
: 4 } dead flowers in a book, for 
i ( *) “ consolation. 
ij a 4 After Sousse, by some 
: we ving about, came Kai- 
~ rouan. It was out of our way, 
j but Cassy feared if we didn’t 
, go there shortly there would 2 
i 5 be no room left in the motor i 
an for rugs. “ You shouldn’t buy 
$2) s\ rugs in Kairouan,” we re- 
a minded her. “It is a_ holy q 
® aN ; city. If a Moslem makes 
ants Sf :. seven pilgrimages there it is 
_) the equival nt to one to 
Mecea, and he will see Para- 
f 4 <"- dise.” 
g a “He will see it if he goes 
but once to Kairouan,” mur- 
A STREET IN THE OLD QUARTER OF SOUSSE mured Professor George, par- : 
enthetically, although he was 
seeing nothing at the time 
beasts to greater speed as they took their but the mist of Cassy’s hair. | 
‘warming up” previous to a race of The young lady was insistent that rugs 
many miles. could be found in the city of mosques. 
The Illustrator and I pinched each “Who would have thought that there 
other, which is as much show of affee- would have been inlaid tables at Sousse ?” 
tion as those who have seen their wooden- she asked, wedging her purchase more 
| wedding dare pe rmit the mselves, and both firmly into the back seat. - 
{ of us felt pity for the biologist, because “We're going to ‘do’ the mosques, I 
his love must live—and die—in so appeal- replied, severely. 
ing an hour. But it didn’t die, not in “T think we can do both,” hastened 
: that hour, although when the Presi- the Ilustrator, who was much braver in 
dent appeared Cassy clapped her hands the disciplining of Cassy when he was 
a | against her mouth, emitting what the alone with me. 
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exquisite uncertainty, 
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ird gloomily to hours 
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applied to the 
rouan, and he stood it, 
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made some impres- 
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and be 
sides, in the Grea 
Mosque there were 
o engaging marbl 
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; irs set closely to- 
nail ! whiel if 

! ver to s 
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p ssed successfully. 


My consort was but 
mildly interested in 
my attaining this 
Ititude, put (;reg 
ory urged his plump 
little lad 

the heavenly gates, 
so slightly ajar, and 


y through 


Cassy twisted like a 
danecing- girl of th 

Ouled Nail, while her 
hair fell down de- 
lightfully. Near by, 
upon the carpet of 
the Faithful, a stu- 
dent squatted oppo- 
site his instructor, a 
blind old priest who 
chanted the Koran 
with him. The old 
man’s face re mained 
impassive, but the 
student laid 
down his tablets of 
wood, and his voice 
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TROGLODYTE 


faltered, as though for a moment the 
saving of the Prophet had smal] pl ice 
! he page of life 


agreement, there was 
bargaining for rugs in the 
excitement, 
1amed her price and remained firm, the 
erchant lifted his hands to Allah, and 
ried, with Shylock, “ What these Chris- 
tians are!” The venders in the adjoin- 
ing stalls flapped dusty antiques up and 
lown alluringly; we parted from the 
merchant; he was hurt: we were hurt. 
We withdrew to a near-by Café Maure— 
folded his 


according 


custom, He 
hands and awaited our return 
to custom. 

Some musicians were playing their 
strange lament in the cottee-house ; va- 
rious Arabs were engaged in the jeux des 


who was studying the 
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refinements of self-tort ire in th mosques 
offered to entertain us, and we, with our 
coffee-cups before 1 


show his strange rites. ITis painful ac- 


s, permitted him to 


complishments were not new to us, yet 
never qg ite old, and always di mayving 

the Western mind. And when, in a 
ereedy rapture, he offered to “ eat the 
erpel > we found that there were chills 
of horror remaining in our spine. Cassy 
was tranquil. “ Do you know,” she said, 
above the sereeching of the flutes, “I 
don’t think that’s expensive for the rug?” 

Yet that night Gregory asked her to 
marry him. It took place on the long 
veranda that connected the windows of 





THe TuNts GATE—KAIROUAN 


all the apartments. And Cassy said she 
couldn’t dream of it. Then we waited 
in the darkness for the snapping of 
Gregory’s heart, but the noise was not 
audible. He was always surprising in 
the making of sounds. 

‘IT am not asking you to dream. 


I am asking you to live,” he replied, 
passionately. With this he went away 
and after a long while she crept into 
her room. 

Our third and fourth final conclu- 
sions of the whole matter developed 
so rapidly that it is hard to say which 
came before the other. Possibly th 
next in order was my insistence that 

girl who a man thought was good 
enough for him generally was—the mere 
fact of his wanting her defined the man 
himself—end I was inclined to insist that 
she was generally better, but the Ilus- 
trator induced me to retract this. Be- 
sides, my dormant sympathy had gone 
out to the Cassy who 
had er pt to her room, 
and who, in the warm 
blackness of the desert 
night found herself 
softly weeping from 
an experience which 
was the inevitable por- 
tion of her charming 
womanhood. So I went 
over to her side. It 
was my intention to 
sit on the back seat 
and protect her in case 
she really had no place 
for a biologist in her 
family, and it was this 
attempt which caused 
us to arrive at the 
fourth conclusion. We 
expressed the develop- 
ment only by the roll- 
ing of eyes at first, for 
the Professor would 
not permit me the 
back seat, would not 
permit me Cassy at 
all, and gave every in- 
dieation that it was 
his plan to win her by 
the well-applied forces 
of his intelligence. 

“She still buys cu- 
rios awful ones,” | 
confided to the Tllustrator at Sfax, for- 
getting the while to drive away the Arabs 
who gathered about the sketching one. 

“T’ve great faith in the intellect,” he 
replied. 

“But it will be breaking a butterfly.” 

“Not at all,” very coolly, as though he 
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the same thing once himself. 
mind to know how to reach 
It takes mind to do anything 


had done 
‘It takes 
her type. 

to drive away these pestering Moors, 


for instance,” looking at me reproach- 


lly 
| charged at the mob, and as they 
cleared, the young couple were dis- 


covered on the outskirts of the crowd, 
the very happy, and he as happy as one 
l under the 


a large hat-rack painted green. 


could be who was 


veight of 
I endeavored to flash a triumphant glance 


staggering 


at the Illustrator, who refused to see it, 
or it would seem that Gregory had not 
as yet applied his mind to breaking up 
and I had a notion that 
was well wrapped in the 


he r curio habit, 
her little heart 
mysterious delights of the bazaar. 

It was at Matmata that Cassy saw a 
silver anklet on the brown lee of a trog- 
lodvte. She bought it 


the only thing among these curious peo- 


because it was 
ple that she could buy, and having 
the other; but the 
it said that could never be. 


one, 


she was mad for girl 


who wor 


court, 


of the hill after it was hollowed out, 


dramatic heights 

she described th 
We stood within 
which had 


bear - pit 


The 


for a 


girl 
troglodyte—as 
anklet. 
center of a hill 
hollowed like a 
and her husband’s 
vathered about her, for 


rose to 


finding of the 
the been 
out into a 
relatives were 


each headman 


owned a hill, and all his people lived in 


separate rooms which were burrowed off 
this court. It was not a wise way of 
living. Thev did not protect the brow 


and 
things down on 
he ated. 


fall a 


could throw 


became 


enemy 
them if he sufficiently 
or the householder himself might 
his 


victim to architecture 


own by tum- 
bling in should he come home late. 
Still, their forefathers had lived this 
way from the time they swung down out 


of the trees and began to use their fore- 
legs for arms; and when the girl’s hus- 
band, with his family, decided to build a 
new house, they continued conservative. 
Tie one tremendous advantage in this 
unearthing of Cassy’s 
related 


new home was the 


anklet. It was a Roman anklet, 
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the daughter of the most primitive of 
races, a Roman anklet of great antiquity, 
worth much money; but the mate—ah, 
where was it? The husband’s family 
shook their heads sorrow fully, yet dug a 


little with their toes into the ground, 
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Gregory, into the precepts of William 
Morris: “ Now if I had two anklets | 
could shir a piece of tapestry around 
them, making a bag, and go out shoppin 
with the silver handles on my arm. It 
is perfectly simple, but with only one 

Iler lip quive red; shi 
wanted so fearfully t 
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have the other. 

I looked at the bi 
ologist. [ had expected 
to find him a mass of 
sympathetic j lly, but 
there was that in his 
eyes which must have 
smoldered in Napo- 
leon’s when he planned 
conquering the world. 


Regent, We left Matmata and 


gre : its village of mounds, 
Wahl and journeyed back, 
Sal's , 

Pees over twisted, tortured 


roads and the gravel- 


aes . 
ca ats 


beds of streams long 
since dry, to the high- 
way, and on to more 
strange peoples. The 
next day saw us at 
Medenine, the end of 
the French road, the 
end of the long, eres p- 
ing arm of the French 
q protectorate, the end 
of the French soldier’s 
ambition—it must be 
—for it must die in 
this vast solitude and 
inactivity. 

Pa? 3 A mile from the fort 
another curious tribe 
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as though such precious ore might yet 
be discovered. And Cassy clasped her 
trophy to her breast, imploring the 
biologist to encourage her in the belief 
that she might somewhere find a fitting 
mateh for it. 

She had developed a way of asking ad- 
vice of the Professor and not of us, which 
was a little trying, and caused me to ask 
tartly why she needed two anklets, any- 
way. But she was ready for this, and re- 
plied with the air of one who had recently 
been introduced by a crafty being, like 


had seorned an earth- 
worm existence, and 
had built rooms of clay 
one above the other 
which were reached by rough outside 
steps. They were poor beyond deserip- 
tion, yet with camels in the market-place 
and trafficking in the shops. Cassy 
hurled herself upon the inhabitants and 
demanded anklets. 

Professor George, speaking Arabic, 
aided her in the search. And yet, did 
Professor George do that? We have only 
his word for it. But he is a good man, 
and Cassy is now happy—let us doubt 
not. Only—there were no Roman anklets 
to be found; only—he talked apart with 
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THE ANKLET OF 
a vender who had sought to show his 
wares, and was hindered ; only when 
the sun was setting and the bugles at the 
easerne were playing it to sleep he 
slipped away from all of us; ouly—when 
we met at dinner he had found an anklet 
that was the mate to Cassy’s. Only 
and this is the last only of them all) 
when he refused to sell his trophy, we 
recognized his Gargantuan use of Cas- 
sy’s weakness. To quote the Ilustrator’s 
pitiable summary: as Gregory’s bangle 
was the sole mate to the other, so was 
he Cassy’s soul-imate. 

Cassy ate her dinner with a shock of 
fair hair over her eves, peering at him 
through the meshes. She sang little 
songs that delighted us; she slipped her 
own anklet over her pretty foot and 
daneed before the king; took little walks 
with the biologist and returned exas- 
perated ; took little walks with me and 
eried. At midnight, although the moon 
was pleading, I summoned her from my 
window. We were to leave at daybreak 
on a mighty run to Tunis, yet she came 
in unwillingly, and the battle was still 
waging. I peeped through the persiennes, 
conscienceless; her anklet was on her 
arm, his on his. He bent to kiss her 
hand, and Cassy softly permitted the 
caress, and sighed as she went lingering- 
ly within. Yet the hidden sorrow was 
not suggestive of the sad merchant whose 
day had been profitless, but rather the 
expression of a joy that was so exquisite 
it beeame a grief. 

At four the faint ery of bugles brought 
to my consciousness a world so lovely 
that I thought even the banished officer 
may find consolation in his daily awaken- 
ing as his proud ambitions die. The vast 
parade-ground stretched quietly before 
me, the sky was of the gentlest early 
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green; one star hung low like a huge tear, 
as though, by its own weight, it must 
soon roll down the cheek of the heavens 
and splash upon the earth. 

A lonely Moor, wrapped in his bur- 
noose, stalked majestically aeross the 
waste, and took up a place beside the 
gates of the hotel. There was no other 
life until that moment when Cassy 
stepped from her long window upon the 
terrace, and at that same moment Greg- 
ory joined her. The beauty of the scene 
was in their faces. He stretched out his 
arms, and Cassy slipped into their shel- 
ter; a tinkling sound of clashing silver 
reached my ears. 

An hour later we were in the ear and 
ready for the start. They had tried to 
tell us their great secret, but, failing, we 
had told them instead, and the Tlus- 
trator was heard to boast that he had 
planned it from the first. As Professor 
George tucked the rug around his prize, 
the majestic Moor of the earlier morning 
tugged at his sleeve. Cassy was intent 
upon wedging in her curios, the driver 
was running up the spark, but Gregory 
and I turned to the man, who suddenly 
presented a long arm hung with fine, 
new Roman antiques such as the simple 
troglodyte had dug out of his house, and 
greeting the wily lover as an old friend, 
besought him to buy “ more ”! 

It was a perilous moment, but the 
mind of Gregory was equal to it. At 
the flinging of a five-frane piece behind 
us on the road, the Medenine merchant 
of yesterday turned his back upon us, 
and in that swift moment we rushed on 
toward Tunis. 

The biologist looked imploringly at me, 
I looked compassionately at Cassy, but 
she was looking blissfully at her anklets. 
So I let the matter rest forever. 
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NO PURSUERS WERE YET IN SIGHT 


“Little 


Feller” 


BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


HE ‘fugitive breathed his horse on 
the suminit of the Little Ten Pins. 
Through the heat-dance of the ten- 


uous Arizona atmosphere his spy-glass re- 
vealed the five flat-rocfed adobes of Es- 
covedo, forty miles to the south. He had 
breakfasted there that morning. 

No pursuers were yet in sight. But 
“ Kentucky ” Harrod had no illusions on 
this score. The four Tollivers were hu- 
man bloodhounds when aroused, and 
they had sworn not to cut their hair or 
shave their cheeks cr sleep in a bed or 
sit down to a table for meat until their 
murdered brother Larkin was avenged. 

“A fool oath, too, as I look at it,” so- 
liloquized Kentucky. “ Whiskers won’t 
help ’em none to ketch me.” 

He nibbled a cracker and took a swal- 
low or two of tepid water from a bottle 
labeled “ Old Bluegrass Pride.” He then 
drew from its holster a revolver that 
resembled a baby cannon—a forty-eight- 
ounce Colt, with a seven-and-a-half-inch 
barrel—and slowly turned the cylinder. 


The six huge, blunt-nosed bullets which 
nestled in the chambers brought a glow 
to his black eyes. They were friends 
that would never fail him. So, too, was 
his Winchester repeater, and after in- 
specting it also he closed his dust-caked, 
broken-nailed fingers around the rusty- 
brown receiver with something like affee- 
tion. 
“Gid-ap, Petey!” said he at last. 
You and me air due to go some ’twixt 
now and night.” 

This habit of talking aloud to himself 
and his horse broke the oppressive silence 


“ 


of the fastnesses in which he spent a good 
share of his time, playing hide-and-seek 
with the minions of the law. 

A mile-long declivity let him down to 
the plain again, and he was adjusting 
his impedimenta for a canter when he 
suddenly gave the reins a pull that nearly 
set the startled Petey on his haunches. 
In the middle of the trail, all but under 
the horse’s hoofs, lay a baby, vigorously 
kicking its pink-socked feet, waving its 
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fat hands in a jerky, uncertain fashion, 
and squinting its blue eyes at the daz- 
zling, cloudless sky. 

After emitting a sonorous and some- 
what profane ejaculation Kentucky slow- 
ly dismounted, dropped to one knee, and 
stared blankly at his find. Not since 
leaving his old home back in Kentucky, 
twenty-five years before, when his mother 
stood at the gate with his tiny sister in 
her arms, had a baby been presented di- 
rectly and imperatively to his attention. 
Therefore, no monster, real or mythical, 
could have astounded him more than this 
atom of humanity, alone and yet alive, 
in the midst of this inhospitable solitude. 

“Bah-bah!” ecooed the little one, at 
sight of Kentucky’s sharp, leathern face 
and drooping black mustachios. 

“What's that?” demanded the startled 
mar. 

“ Bah-bah!” 

Kentucky was speechless for a moment. 

“Damme, if he didn’t say ‘papa’! 
Why, little feller, I ain’t your papa! I 
ain’t nobody’s papa. I don’t know whar 
your papa is, nuther. Nur your mommy. 
Ilow come you hyer, anyway? Did you 
drap out of a wagon, unbeknownst? If 
you did, ~ reckon your mommy will be 
back-along soon to git you. Il loaf 
around a spell, anyhow, to see. This is 
my busy day or I’d lope you down to Gen- 
tryville right off, where there’s women 
folks that know how to take keer cf small 
fry like you.” 

The trail through the Little Tens is a 
short cut from Antelope to Gentryville, 
seldom used on account of its roughness, 
however, except by gentlemen in a hurry, 
like Mr. Harrod himself. Yet some one 
else had unquestionably used it, and that 
very recently. But what mother could 
be so careless as to lose her baby? Or 
was this bantling one of those shuttle- 
cocks of misfortune whom mothers are 
sometimes willing to lose? An outeast 
himself, Kentucky gazed at the innocent 
face with a quickened interest. 

“Yes, little pard,” he repeated, “T’ll 
loaf around a spell, just as I said. Mean- 
while, your folks may come. If they 
don’t, why— But, pshaw! what's the use 
of borrowin’ trouble—eh ?” 

He led his horse behind a boulder the 
size of a house, a few rods aside from the 
trail. Here he waited an hour. No one 
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eame. In his heart he had expected no 
one to come. He had waited merely to 
salve his conscience and to decide upon 
which horn of this unexpected dilemma 
he should impale himself. 

“Little Feller,” said he, soberly, as if 
talking to an adult, as he again knelt 
by the foundling, “it’s you or me. Ef I 
stay hyer, waitin’ for your mommy to 
come, the Tollivers will git me sure. Ef 
I leave you hyer, and the Tollivers don’t 
come before to-morrow mawnin’ and find 
vou, you'll be dead from cold and starva- 
tion. Ef I take you with me, you'll die 
anyway. You can’t eat jerked meat. 
You ain’t got no teeth to speak of. Them 
two little grains of rice in your upper 
goom air no good fer chawin’. Thar’s 
nothin’ below fer ’em to hit ag’inst.” 

He touched the child for the first time, 
gently pushing back its upper lip to take 
a look at the tiny teeth he had observed 
when it laughed. 

“ Bah-bah! Bah-bah!” it exelaimed, 
lustily, and tossed its legs and arms in 
ecstasy. 

The man drew back as if stung. 

“The little cuss thought I was goin’ 
to pick him up!” he murmured, and 
wiped a sweat from his brow that no 
mere heat had produced. 

As he arose his quick eye discovered a 
foreign object on the landseape, three or 
four hundred yards away. His telescope 
resolved it into a dead Indian. The mys- 
tery of the babe’s presence immediately 
cleared. The red devils had attacked a 
party of whites; the whites had repelled 
them, but in their hurried retreat had 
lost the babe. 

“ Little Feller,” said Kentucky, present- 
ly, “I’ve got a better plan for you. I'll 
take you on a piece.” 

It was a strange sight that the burn- 
ing Arizona sun looked down upon— 
Kentucky Harrod, cattle-rustler, horse- 
thief, three - card - monte sharp, and _all- 
round “bad man,” riding along with a 
babe in his arms. He held it gingerly, 
as if it were a case of eggs, fearful that 
the limp little body would part in the 
middle or the head come loose from the 
neck. 

For a time he dared not let Petey move 
faster than a walk. But, gaining confi- 
dence in the stability of the little body 
and realizing that this slow pace was 
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courting death for himself, he presently 
spurred the animal into a canter. To his 
surprise Little Feller accepted the wave- 
like motion with a spread of his rosebud 
mouth into an unmistakable grin. Ken- 
tucky then ventured another touch of the 
rowels, whereupon the youngling actually 





i gurgled with joy 

; and, reaching out 

- . . 

’, a fat little hand, 
4 fastened it upon 


Kentucky’s pirati- 
cal mustache. 

“@ me !” 
ejaculated Harrod. 
“Who’d’a’ thought 
the little skeesicks 
ii could have reteh 
that fur!” And 
he bowed his head 


uss 


+ ioe 





re » 


so as not to loosen 
the 
for, strange to say, 


Keene tig SE. 


baby’s grasp, 


there was some- 
thing 
about it. 

gut finally the 
hand fell away; 
the white lids, with 
their 


soothing 


long, dark 





fringe, slowly 


a closed over the 


blue eyes; the lips 
met and formed a 
Little 
Feller was asleep. 

The p ] an oO f 
which he had spo- 
ken was to deposit 


in wo! 


crescent. 


= 


his charge at the 
crossing of the Patterson ranch trail. 


Charlie Patterson’s factotum, Candido 
Muiioz, Gallinito (Chicken- 
heart), made almost daily trips to Ante- 
lope for the mail, or a strap, or a bottle 
of whiskey. He might come along that 
afternoon, or early the next morning, 
and thus find the babe in time to save 
its life. 

On reaching the cross-trail, Kentucky 
slipped gently from his saddle and laid 
Little Feller in the shadow of a rock, 
close to the path, but not in it, lest the 
hoofs of Candido’s pony work cruel havoe. 


nicknamed 


; Then he fumbled with his clumsy fingers 
at a couple of safety-pins until the babe’s 
white quilt was snugly adjusted about its 
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feet, hands, and head, for, though tl ; 

days were hot, the nights were cool. 3 
At this juncture Little Feller stirr 

and began to make a sucking sound w 

his lips. Kentucky paused. In spite 

his inexperience with paternity, the si; 








was unmistakable. p 
“ He’s a-drear 
in’ of his mor a 
my’s breast!” | a 
whispered. ; 
The sight an a 
sound were to 
much for hin , 
He drew a erack« 
from his pocket 
ground it to dust 
in his dirty palm 
and added water, 
drop by drop, 
until he had a 
starchy paste 
This he applied 
with his forefin- 
ger to the moving 
lips. Sut Little 
Feller turned his 
mouth aside and 
whimpered. 
“?Tain’t no deli- 
cacy, I know, but 
it’s all I got,” ob- 
served Kentucky, 
sadly. Then, af- 3 
ter a moment of ' 
silence: “ Little 1 
Feller, I hate to 
do it, but I got to ; 
leave you. You're 
on’y a baby and F 
Tm aman. Ag’in, life ain’t nothin’ 
much to you, while to me it air consider- § 
able sweet, though you mightn’t believe yo 
it. You git my p’int? Now all you got 
to do is just to go to sleep ag’ in. Maybe 
Candido or some one else will find you. 
And if they don’t, the angels shorely . 
will.” . 
He hesitated a moment. Then, as if 
fleeing from a plague, he leaped into the 
saddle, sank his spurs into Petey’s flanks 
with a savagery which surprised that ani- 
mal, and eclattered away. 
At a hundred yards he stopped short. 
His conscience was not a delicately ad- 
justed instrument. Fleecing a tenderfoot 


with loaded dice or stacked cards was the 
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pastime of a summer hour. Rustling a 
bunch of mavericks was merely a filip to 
his spirits—a kind of emotional cocktail. 
Larkin Tolliver was merely the last of 
several men whose souls he had hurled 
into eternity. Yet at this moment he 
heard a still, small voice speak from 
within. 

“But I cain’t take the little cuss 
along!” he argued with the Voice. “I 
eain’t feed him. Don’t know as I kin 
feed myself. And I’ve lost a powerful lot 
of time as it is.” 

Again the Voice spoke, and again the 
man listened. 

“Yes, it does look as if I war playin’ 
it low-down on the little feller,” he ad- 
mitted, slowly. “ And when he wakes up 
it will be dark and cold, and he'll say 
‘ Bah-bah!’ and wonder where I’ve gone.” 

Tears suddenly filled his eyes; his 
heart leaped within him, and standing in 
his stirrups, with his hat removed and 
his eyes fixed upon a snowy cloudlet, he 
cried, “V’ll take him to Patterson’s if 
the coyotes pick my bones fer it!” 

Patterson’s lay thirty miles to the west. 
The detour involved a delay and an ex- 
posure which might spell death for a 
man with a price upon his head. But 
just one thought kept tap-tapping at his 
consciousness: Little Feller had called 
him papa and clung to his mustache. 

When he reached the ranch it was long 
after dark, with the lop-sided moon lifting 
an inflamed, dull-red face above the east- 
ern horizon. But, alack! no lights shone 
from the house, and Kentucky bitterly 
conjectured that Patterson and his crew 
were out on the round-up and might be 
absent several days. 

One hope remained. Charlie Patter- 
son, being of a luxurious nature, kept 
poultry and milch-cows, and somebody 
might have been left behind to take care 
of these—perhaps Gallinito or the Chi- 
nese cook. Neither cf these gentlemen 
would make ideal nurses, but beggars 
must not be choosers. 

Leaving babe and horse at a short dis- 
tance until he could ascertain the lay of 
the land, Kentucky cautiously advanced. 
No one was in sight. Doors and win- 
dows were locked. The bunk-house was 
empty, and there were no horses in the 
shed or corral—conclusive evidence that 
the place was tenantless. 
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The outlaw paused, swearing softly at 
the tangled skein of his fortunes. Can- 
dido was probably over at Crossman’s, 
playing chuck-a-luck. Yet he would cer- 
tainly be back in the morning to milk, 
for Kentucky made out the dark bulk of 
two cows in their corral; and if the little 
one were left in the right spot—say the 
kitchen, where the milk-pails were doubt- 
less kept—he would almost certainly be 
found. 

Kentucky returned for Petey and Lit- 
tle Feller, and rode boldly up to the rear 
of the house. The kitchen door yielded 
to his weight. Lighting one of the half- 
dozen lanterns which hung on the wall, 
he proceeded to look about, for of 
course the babe would have to be fed to 
stay him through the night. Luckily, 
the milk was right at hand, three pails 
of it standing in a cooling-trough of 
water. Half filling a dipper, he laid Lit- 
tle Feller in the hollow of his left arm 
and tendered him a teaspoonful of the 
inviting fluid. But the babe impatiently 
rejected it as he had the cracker. 

“Tle wants it warm, of course!” ejacu- 
lated Harrod. “Tve fergot all I ever 
knew about nussin’.” 

The big range was stone cold, and 
there was no time to fire it up. So the 
resourceful Kentucky took down another 
lantern, removed the globe, and twisted 
off the frame, thus converting it into 
Meanwhile Little Feller, 
who, according to all traditions, should 
have been bawling lustily, merely whim- 
pered in a subdued, minor key which 
strangely stirred the man’s heart. It re- 
minded him of the aftermath of a 
flogged puppy’s grief. 

In five minutes the milk was warm, 
and Kentucky, with hands that fairly 
trembled—for the child was evidently too 
weak from starvation to cry—again filled 
the spoon. Little Feller had presumably 
not before been introduced to a spoon, 


an oil - stove. 


and seemed not anxious to make its ac- 
quaintance. But presently, getting a 
taste of the milk, his lips began to 
work vigorously; he sucked and nuzzled 
like a little pig, one hand tightly clasping 
his nurse’s left forefinger, the other slow- 
ly opening and closing. 

The feeding was a twenty-minute oper- 
ation. Then Kentucky, with a smile on 
his face that rivaled that on the babe’s 
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for contentment, laid his charge on the 
floor and rose to straighten his cramped 
back. As he did so there came simul- 
taneously the report of a rifle outside and 
the crashing of a bullet through the win- 
dow which fanned his cheek. 

Instantly extinguishing the lantern 
with a blow from his hand, Kentucky 
sprang to the door—in time to see Galli- 
nito, whose sombrero betrayed his iden- 
tity, putting spurs to his horse. For the 
fraction of a second Harrod hesitated. 
Then realizing that he must have been 
recognized, and that the Mexican’s escape 
would set the whole Patterson outfit hot- 
foot upon his trail within a few hours, 
he drew his six-shooter and fired. 

The light was very bad, but he aimed 
by instinct rather than sight, and Galli- 
nito somersaulted from the saddle in 
ghastly simulation of an acrobat. For a 
moment the slaver watched the dark, form- 
less object on the ground; then, when it 
remained motionless, he stepped inside 
again, apparently as unmoved as if he 
had only put a period to a coyote’s yap- 
ping. But after relighting the lantern 
he passed over to the shed, emerged with 
a horse-blanket in his hand, and covered 
the dead man. 

“You made me eall your hand, Gal- 
linito,” he murmured. “ Playin’ fer the 
price on a man’s head requires a stiddier 
nerve than yourn was.” 

He re-entered the kitchen and gazed at 
the babe long and steadily, one-half of 
his thin face and hawk’s-bill nose in deep 
shadow. Sadness rather than badness was 
the dominating expression. 

“T’ve tuck a life. The least I kin do 
now is to try to save one. Little Pard, 
there’ll be no Gallinito hyer to-morrow 
mawnin’ to milk and find you. So Jil 
take you, fer better or fer worse, as the 
sayin’ is; and God help your pore little 
soul, fer better will be bad enough.” 

He emptied the water from his bottle 
and filled it with milk. Next, foraging 
through the kitchen and adjoining store- 
room, he collected a loaf of bread, a flitch 
of bacon, a can of corn, and several cans 
of sardines. Then blowing out the lan- 
tern, he strode off with his passenger and 
his plunder. 

He would have liked to ride all night, 
to make up lost time, but it was impera- 
tive that Petey be rested and grazed. So 
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he went into camp about four miles away, 
near one of Patterson’s wells, tethering 
Petey and sharing his poncho with the 
babe. 

Sleep, however, did not come as readily 
as usual. For almost the first time in his 
devil - may - care, neither-look-before-nor- 
after career he worried. But the source 
of his worry was not himself; it was Lit- 
tle Feller. After reaching his haven in 
the Wolf Den country and building him- 
self a shanty, or sharing that of some 
other fugitive, he felt sure of his ability 
to care for the child. But en route, when 
he had to keep moving up to the limits 
of Petey’s endurance, what then—after 
the present supply of milk was gone? 

Ile rose at dawn, heated the milk with 
shavings and splinters from the well-curb, 
fed the babe, and was swinging rhyth- 
mically across the grassy plain before 
the Ten Pins had fairly shaken the mist 
from their peaks. With his glass he 
made out smoke in the west, which he 
supposed rose from Charlie Patterson’s 
camp; but nowhere, not even in the south, 
was a horseman to be seen. 

The day was hot, and about noon, when 
he thought another feed due his ward, the 
milk came forth from the bottle slowly, 
in a thick and lumpy condition. Even 
Kentucky knew better than to put such 
stuff into a baby’s delicate stomach. 

In the variegated course of his life 
Harrod had never before suffered such a 
depression of spirits as at this moment, 
with Little Feller sucking at the empty 
air and jerking his clenched hands to and 
fro. A lump rose in his throat, and sud- 
denly, almost involuntarily, he laid his 
weathered lips against the little one’s 
velvety cheek, and murmured, thickly, 
“My pore little pard!” 

He rode on until he reached a stream 
—the last stream in forty miles—and 
then went into camp. It was only three 
o'clock by the sun, and by rights he 
should have ridden until midnight; for 
in his mind’s eye he could see the Tolli- 
vers, the relentless, unforgiving Tolli- 
vers, spurring doggedly oa toward the 
north, with a minimum of food and sleep 
for both man and beast. 

He camped because he knew that Lit- 
tle Feller was failing—starving. He no 
longer cooed, dimpled, and laughed when 
Kentucky snapped his fingers and whis- 
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tled and erowed like a rooster, and called 
him all the pet names he could think of 
-—Little Feller, Little Pard, Skeesicks, 
Tadpole, and so on. Also, in spite of the 
heat, there was a coldness about his hands 
and feet which Harrod had observed in 
grown men when the life-flame was burn- 
ing low. 

So, with his rifle in his hand, he crept 
through the willows fringing the stream, 
looking for some living thing—anything 
that could be converted into broth. 

After about an hour he spied a ground- 
squirrel sitting upright beside its burrow, 
its little paws folded across its buffy 
breast, its big eyes glistening in the sun. 
Three successive times the man drew 
a bead on it, but his hands—hands that 
were strangers to unmanly tremors, even 
where a fellow-being was his target—: 
shook so that he dared not risk a shot. 
At last, however, gritting his teeth and 
rendering his whole body rigid, ne re- 
duced the weaving motion of the front 
sight to a minimum, and pulled the trig- 
ger. At the same instant he closed his 
eyes, like the rankest tenderfoot. 

With infinite pains, that nothing might 
be wasted, he dressed his pitiable quarry, 
built a fire, and soon had a stew going in 
the dipper. He held the vessel in his 
hands, not daring to trust it to a support 
of stones, which might crack from the 
heat and spill the precious contents. So, 
skimming and stirring and adding water 
almost drop by drop, lest he thin it too 
much, he watched the cooking with eyes 
which streamed and smarted from the 
smoke, now cursing his trembling fingers, 
now murmuring words that sounded like 
a prayer. 

At last, after allowing himself several 
infinitesimal tastes to test it, he judged 
the concoction to be done; and taking 
Little Feller on his lap, he anxiously 
offered him a few drops of the broth in a 
spoon. The babe accepted the strange 
food—even tried to swallow the spoon it- 
self, and fairly quivered in eagerness for 
more. Kentucky could not see to give 
a second helping until the mist cleared 
from his eyes. 

“ Feelin’ pretty good now, eh, Little 
Feller!” he observed, when the child was 
satisfied. “Course you air. You got a 
good nuss, though he don’t wear no lace 
cap. He ain’t none of your one-idee’d 
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people. If there ain’t no milk he’s got 
sense enough to try sunthin’ else, and he 
war bright enough to guess that gopher 
soup would just about hit the right spot. 
Most people wouldn’t call me good com 
pany fer a young feller like you. But I 
ain’t the worst you might have—not by 
no means. I won’t deceive you. I ain’t 
no Sunday-school boy. But I want to 
explain one thing. 

“T didn’t want to kill Lark Tolliver 
no more’n I did Gallinito. I had nothin’ 
agin him—not a thing. In fact, I liked 
him. But we had a little quoll over 
eyards, and after he got good and drunk 
he made his brags he’d shoot me on sight. 
I knowed he’d think better of it when he 
sobered up, so I kept away from him— 
rid out of town. I didn’t come back till 
the next day. But he hadn’t sobered up 
as soon as usual. I seen that as soon as 
he stepped out of the Hot Rivet with his 
face all flushed. So I watched him out o’ 
the tail of my eye. I waited till he 
drawed his gun, which is the last second a 
feller kin wait. Then I knowed it was 
him or me. 

“ Little Pard, it was him. But could I 
’a’ done anything else? You’d say no 
yourself if you could talk a little plainer. 
gut Lark was a man of prop’ty, paid 
taxes and holped elect the shureff. And 
me—well, I war just Kentucky Harrod. 
So the shureff placards the county, and 
the remainin’ four Tollivers, sworn in as 
deputies, goes on a still hunt fer me. 

The babe smiled and said, “ Gloo-gul- 
goo!” 

“That’s it. I see you git my drift. 
3ut it’s too late fer you and me to set up 
and talk politics any longer. We got to 
git an airly start in the mawnin’. So I'll 
just build you a little wickiup out of 
these willers, to keep off that breeze, and 
we'll turn in and git a good night’s 
sleep.” 

But again he could not sleep. A 
strange excitement pervaded him. His 
pursuers, oddly enough, searcely crossed 
his mind. He kept thinking how nearly 
he had missed that ground-squirrel at 
thirty feet, and began to doubt his abil- 
ity to hit the next one. 

About two o’clock he slipped his hand 
into the babe’s wraps and felt its feet. To 
his dismay, they were cold; so were the 
little hands. His first thought was to ad- 
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minister some more hot broth. Then it 

curred to him that possibly the broth 
had not digested properly. For a moment 
‘; heart sank. A sick baby on his 
ands, alone on the wind-swept plains, 
agues upon leagues from a human habi- 
tion, and no medicine! 

Then, like a flash of inspiration, there 
ame to him a scene he had once wit- 
nessed in an Apache village, in which a 
mother and her child were the two actors. 
[aking the hint, he mended the fire 

til it was burning briskly, and laid 
around its edge a dozen or more stones 
the size of a cocoanut. Next he dug a 
howl-shaped hole in the earth and filled 
it with water carried from the stream in 
his hat. It took many hatfuls, for until 
the walls became soaked they absorbed 
the water almost as fast as he could sup- 
ply it. By this time the stones were hot. 
He kicked them into the water, one by 
ne, until it began to steam. 

Then undressing Little Feller, he laid 
him in the bath. When his whole body 
vas pink, Kentucky lifted him out, 
quickly dried him with his red neck- 
erchief—the softest garment at hand— 


lressed him again, pinned him up in his 


blanket, and laid him away in the poncho. 
His reward—ample enough, indeed—was 
one of Little Feller’s smiles. 

In stripping the roly-poly body Ken- 

‘ky had noticed for the first time a 
chain and locket which had hitherto been 

meealed by the babe’s clothing. He 
tossed it aside at the time; but after the 
little one was asleep, having nothing else 
to do, he idly examined the trinket. On 
it was engraved the word “ Willie.” 

This simple bit of information about 

hitherto nameless babe affected the 
man strangely. It gave his charge a 
place in the world, as it were; definitely 
linked him with the great human family, 
from which he had been as isolated be- 
fore, in his finder’s mind, as an aerolite 
out of the heavens. 

“Willie!” he murmured, gazing at the 
graven letters. “‘ William’ is the hull of 
it, I spose, and some day, mebbe, they’d 
’a’ called him Bill.” 

Kentucky was not familiar with lock- 
ets, and it was some minutes before he 
diseovered that this one was hinged and 
jointed, and could therefore be opened. 
Presently, inserting his thick thumb-nail, 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 749.—95 
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he opened it. On the inside were two 
photographs—one of a man, the other of 
a woman—doubtless Willie’s parents. 

The man was Anson Tolliver. 

Kentucky stared at the likeness a long 
time, without the movement of an eye- 
lash. Then he laughed, not mirthfully, 
but with a harsh, cracked note, like the 
tame magpie down at Gentryville. The 
joke was on him. He recalled seeing 
Mrs. Anson Tolliver and a hired man 
drive off in a buckboard the morning of 
his trouble with Larkin; and Lark, before 
the quarrel, had told him that she was 
bound for Antelope, to visit her brother. 
Doubtless it was the news of Lark’s death 
which had induced her to return to Gen- 
tryville by way of the short cut through 
the Ten Pins, where she had been at- 
tacked by the Indians. 

So Little Feller, for whom he had 
jeopardized his life, was the son of a man 
who would shoot him down as ruthlessly 
as if he were a sheep-killing dog. In 
Anson Tolliver’s eyes Kentucky Harrod 
was of no more account than a rattle- 
snake or a Gila monster; of less account 
even, for Anson shot these reptiles only 
as chance threw them in his path, while 
to shoot Kentucky he and his three broth- 
ers had abandoned business and all the 
ordinary pursuits of life, and had sworn 
to go unshorn until their man was under 
the sod. 

For seven days now Kentucky had led 
the life of a wild beast, fleeing before 
his pursuers, hiding in solitary places, 
living on whatever food fell into his 
hands, often hungry, often thirsty, until 
at last the closing coils had forced him 
to play his last eard—make a dash for the 
Wolf Den country, a region so desolate 
that even the Indians dreaded it. By 
this time, had it not been for the delays 
which the little foundling had forced 
upon him, he would have been within the 
purlieus of that haven where no sheriff 
dared show his face. 

What was a babe’s life, after all? 
Left where he had found it, this one 
would have quietly sunk into that sleep 
from which there is no awakening. It 
had not yet learned to love the game 
called life. When hungry, it puckered 
its lips; but food not forthcoming, it 
would gently slip into the great Un- 
known, without suffering, without regret. 
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But life, even such a life as he had 
lived, was sweet to Kentucky Harrod. 
He joyed in its adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. To overcome an ene- 
my, either by cunning or mere brute 
force, brought satisfaction. But beyond 
and better than all this was the dream 
that some day he might come into his 
own; that some day, somehow, he might 
hold up his head among other men, 
might stand on an equal footing with the 
Tollivers, for instance, and others of 
their kind. 

This life, these dreams, he had now 
put im jeopardy for the sake of this babe. 
To provide it with milk he had lost 
precious hours. To ward off its chill of 
death he had built up a fire which might 
have emblazoned his whereabouts for 
miles across the level plain to a sleepless 
enemy. And this babe (the idea tapped 
at his brain over and over) was a son of 
Anson Tolliver. It would grow up—if it 
ever grew up—to remember him, not as 
its savior, but as the slayer of its uncle 
Larkin, 

Dark thoughts flitted through his 
brain like ugly phantoms. Yet his innate 
nobility delivered him from temptation. 
The smoldering spark of paternity in 
his breast had been fanned to a flame 
and was not easily extinguished. And, 
presently, when he had parted the folds 
of the poncho and peeped at the innocent 
face within, an almost painful tenderness 
suffused him. What did it suspect of 
murder and revenge? It had laughed 
and cooed at him as at its own father; 
it had ealled him “ Bah-bah.” It clung 
to the hand that fed it. That the same 
hand had laid its uncle in the dust was 
of no significance. 

So, when the man mounted Petey at 
break of day, Little Feller was in his 
arms—Little Feller, who required milk 
and broth in a land where men had 
sucked putrid bones; who wilted under 
the noonday sun and chilled by night; 
who asked so much and gave so little. 

Yet that little was wonderfully sweet 
to Kentucky Harrod, whose motto had so 
long been, “It is more blessed to take 
than to give.” Now, when he was giving 
all and taking nothing, he was strangely 
happy. Indeed, an ecstasy, a kind of 
delirium, possessed him. The way was 
smoothed before him. No more doubts, 
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no.more temptations, assailed him. No 
shadow of regret tinged his reflections. 
The hour when he had pondered th 
abandonment of the little one seemed to 
have receded into a remote past. 

That his refuge was still a hundred 
miles away seemed a trifle, not becaus 
he believed Providence would reward | 
good deed by seeing him safely throug! 
but because he now cared so little whether 
he got through or not. It was not his 
getting through, but the babe’s, which 
had become paramount. He was begin- 
ning to suspect that the babe’s way) 
through was south, not north; and mor 
than once he halted his horse with th 
half-formed resolution of turning back. 

Hence, when at noon, after feeding 
Little Feller half the remaining broth, h. 
swept the landscape to the south with his 
glass, and descried four horsemen, at 
distance of perhaps fifteen miles, his 
pulse searcely quickened. He had mo in 
tention, however, of sacrificing himsel{ 
He still believed that justice was on his 
side, and he intended to sell his life as 
dearly as possible—to die by a_ bullet, 
not a rope. 

He considered the feasibility of leav- 
ing the child where the father would find 
it. Such a stratagem would detach at 
least one of the party, and send him fly- 
ing back to the land of baby-food. Yet 
the risk to Little Feller would be great. 
There was no trail here. The Tollivers, 
guided only by the creeks and springs 
which they knew the fugitive must fol- 
low, might easily pass the baby by, for 
there was no way of conspicuously mark- 
ing its resting-place. 

Moreover, the finding of the baby 
would. only whet their appetites for ven- 
geance. The Tollivers had been out on 
their man-hunt for a week now. Anson 
might or might not have learned of the 
loss of his babe. If he had not, he would 
naturally assume, on finding it here, that 
Kentucky had kidnapped it. If he had, 
he would assume that Kentucky had in- 
stigated the dastardly Indian attack. 

So Harrod rode on, without haste, 
until he came to a depression in the 
ground inclosed by a circle of boulders— 
an ancient site of Indian ceremonials. <A 
better fortress could scarcely have been 
devised, and here he calmly made ready 
for his enemies. 
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He built a hollow rectangle of stones 
‘n which Little Feller would be safe from 
stray bullets from any quarter. He led 
Petey inside, roped up a front foot, and 
threw him. Otherwise, the horse would 
he the first victim of the Tollivers’ fire, 
and without him Kentucky’s victory, 
should he by a miracle win, would be but 
a barren one. Moreover, with the horse 
.oneealed there was a bare chance of the 
Then he sat 


party not discovering him. 
lown to wait. 
An hour or so later his foes galloped 
t from behind a swell of ground half 
mile away. Before they came within 
fle-shot, however, they halted, and one 
them lifted a field-glass. They were 
ran campaigners in this grim busi- 
ness, and the Indian pow-wow place had 
idently caught their attention. After 
brief council they dismounted and pro- 
foot. They, too, realized the 
ecessity of protecting their horses, 
Kentucky waited, rifle in hand. He 
tuld not afford to waste a single car- 
ridge by firing at an unduly long range; 


ef ded on 


et he wanted to get in one shot before 
the men dropped into the grass, as he 
knew they were likely to do at any min- 
te. They had separated as widely as 
possible without endangering one another 
’ eross-fire, and finally Kentucky picked 
the man whom the sun made the 
irest target of and lifted his rifle to his 
oulder. 
“ Bah-bah!” he heard the babe babble. 
The sound all but cost the startled man 
premature shot. Lowering his weapon, 
he leveled his spy-glass upon his intended 


victim. It was truly papa—it was An- 
son Tolliver. 
“All right, Little Feller!” he mur- 


“Tl pick out your Uncle Bill; 
it suits you better, though the sun air 
liable to blur my sights a little.” 

He shifted his aimed and 
fired. Big Bill Tolliver dropped, but 
not as a dead man drops, Kentucky per- 
ceived with a wave of chagrin. At the 
shot the other brothers had also dropped, 
and as the fugitive glanced about the field 
there was no sign of human presence. 

Nevertheless a rifle cracked a few sec- 
onds later, and the besieged man’s left 
arm suddenly became as numb and help- 
less as a paralytic’s. It was a chance 
shot, of course, for he was not exposed; 


mured. 


position, 
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but, deflected by a rock, the bullet had 
done its work. 

“The cyards air stacked agin 
muttered Harrod. “I’m due to lose.” 

In his bones he felt that his end was 
near. Still he was not afraid—merely 
vastly puzzled. Though sirocco and bliz- 


me!” 


zard, alkali and whiskey, had given him 
the appearance of a man past his prime, 
he was only forty-two. He was young in 
both body and spirit. In spite of hard 
knocks, fortune had always smiled upon 
him. When it came to a show-down, he 
had always held the winning hand. Now 
he was due to lose. 

His injured arm was useless, and when- 
ever he changed position it swung back 
and forth with a curious creak. But it 
did not pain him much as yet, and he 
managed, shooting from a prone position, 
to manipulate his rifle fairly well with 
one hand. He shot deliberately, for the 
Tollivers in their dusty clothes were al- 
most the color of the tall grass, and it 
was only now and then that he discov- 
ered anything to draw a bead 
Indeed, he half they 
‘rush ” him and give him a chance 


against. 
would 
to do 
some faney work with his revolver, which 
was his favorite weapon. 

The foe, on the other hand, could see 
even less of him. One or more of them 
usually fired shot of his gave 
them a clue to his position. Now and 
then they would pour in a fusillade, trust- 
ing to luck for a hit. 
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when a 


It was immediately after one of these 
broadsides that the sky suddenly streamed 
what seemed millions of 
shoals upon shoals of them, like minnows 
the meadow creek in old Ken- 
tucky, swinging gracefully through their 
appointed ares, and dropping showers of 
stars in their flight. Then quite as sud- 
denly came blackness, as if an invisible 
hand had drawn a jetty veil across the 
empyrean dome. 

Stunned and bewildered, hardly con- 
scious of the act, Kentucky crawled over 
to the babe’s builet-proof and lifted him 
out with his one serviceable arm. Then 
getting his back to a rock, for he was 
very weary, he closed his eyes. 

“Little Feller,” he murmured, sleepily, 
“T just had a bad dream. If you'll put 
your hand agin my cheek I don’t believe 
it will come ag’in. I ain’t troubled with 
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dreams much, but it’s so dark, and some- 
how so close to-night that—that I cain’t 
breathe good; and it seems—it seems—” 

He placed his hand over his aching 
chest, but it did not oceur to him that 
the dampness there was from his own 
blood, for the Tollivers and his duel 
with them had faded from his conscious- 
ness. 

Hours later—so he imagined — he 
awoke. It was still dark, but he could 
see figures moving about, now near, now 
far, now one, now a dozen. Finally one 
of them forced a flask between his teeth 
and he gradually became conscious of a 
pillow of some kind beneath his head 
and a blanket spread over his cold body. 
But still he could not make out what one 
of the men was whispering in his ear. 

‘Louder!” he exclaimed, impatiently. 

The man still whispered, so it seemed, 
but after a second draught of whiskey 
the dying man caught the words. 

“Kentuek! Kentuck! How did you 
come by that baby?’ 

“Little Feller?” he asked, with a su- 
preme effort. “Found him in the Ten 
Pins. Injuns. He’s a Tolliver. I’ve 
got to git him back home some way.” 

He moved his right arm, feeling for 
the babe. It was gone. 

“Where is he?” he cried. “ Bring him 
back. He’s my pard. Bring him back, 
I say, or I’ll pump you full of lead.” 

One of the men, sitting with his head 
between his knees, seemed to be weep- 
ing; but another one restored the babe to 
Kentucky’s side. 

‘Now I'll tell you just how to take 
keer of him, fer I’ve got to ketch some 
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sleep, so we kin git an airly start. Mal 
him some gopher soup. He likes mi! 
best, but gopher soup will do. But 
must be just so, not too hot ner too cold 
not too thick ner too thin. And feed 
out of the teaspoon, and not too fast. 
And ef he gits eold, give him ar Injw 
bath, and rub him down with yo 
bandanner.” 

The man who was weeping now fair! 
sobbed aloud, much to Kentucky’s annoy 
ance; but he was too weak to make an 
remonstrance. He was also too weak 
figure out just how he had fallen into 
this strange company. So he went 
sleep. 

When he awoke he was rational. Hi 
recognized the four Tollivers. One by 
one they silently pressed his limp hand. 
Anson, with red eyes, tried to speak, but 
failed. 

“ Tust one request, boys,” said Ken- 
tucky, in a piping voice that he could 
scarce believe his own. “When li 
grows up and people tell him that Ken- 
tucky Harrod killed his uncle Lark, you 
—you tell him about—about this. I 
I'd like to hold him just a minute, ef 
you don’t care. You know, him and me 
has been campin’ together fer sev’ral 
days, and he—he likes me.” 

They again laid Little Feller by his 
side. A faint smile lit Kentucky’s pale, 
dewy face. He turned his head slightly 
until his lips rested against the curls 
of the baby’s head, and then closed his 
eyes. 

“Little Feller!” he murmured, con- 
tentedly. 

Thus he passed into his long sleep. 
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S Mark Twain in the earlier days 
of his marriage had temporarily 
put aside authorship to join in a 
newspaper venture, so now again litera- 
ture had dropped into the background, 
had become an avocation, while financial 
interests prevailed. There were two chief 
ventures —the business of Charles L. 
Webster & Co. and the promotion of the 
Paige type-setting machine. They were 
closely identified in fortunes; so closely 
that in time the very existence of each 
depended upon the success of the other. 
Susy, in her biography, which she con- 
tiuued through this period, writes: 


Mamma and I have both been very much 
troubled of late because papa, since he has 
been publishing General Grant’s books, has 
seemed to forget his own books and works 
entirely; and the other evening, as papa and 
I were promenading up and down the library, 
he told me that he didn’t expect to write 
but one more book, and then he was ready 
to give up work altogether, die, or do any- 
thing; he said that he had written more 
than he ever expected to, and the only 
book that he had been particularly anxious 
to write was one locked up in the safe down- 
stairs, not yet published. 


The book locked in the safe was Cap- 
tain Stormfield, and the one he expected 
to write was A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court. He had already 
worked at it in a desultory way during 
the early months of 1886, and once wrote 
of it to Webster: 


I have begun a book whose scene is laid 
far back in the twilight of tradition; I have 
saturated myself with the atmosphere of 
the day and the subject and got myself into 
the swing of the work. If I peg away for 
some weeks without a break I am safe. 


He could not peg away. He had too 
many irons in the fire for that. But he 
worked at the Yankee now and then, and 
Howells, when some of the chapters were 


read to him, gave it warm approval and 
urged its continuance. 

The success of the Grant Life had 
given the Webster business an immense 
prestige. It was no longer necessary to 
seek desirable features for publication. 
They came uninvited. Other war gen- 
erals preparing their memoirs naturally 
hoped to appear with their great com- 
mander. McCiellan’s Own Story was ar- 
ranged for without difficulty. A Genesis 
of the Civil War, by General Samuel 
Wylie Crawford, was offered and ac- 
cepted. General Sheridan’s Memoirs 
were in preparation, and negotiations 
with Webster & Co. for their appearance 
were not delayed. Probably neither Web- 
ster nor Clemens believed that the sale 
of any of these books would approach 
those of the Grant Life, but they ex- 
pected them to be large, for the Grant 
book had stimulated the public taste for 
war literature, and anything bearing the 
stamp of personal battle experience was 
considered literary legal-tender. 

Moreover, these features, and even 
the Grant book itself, seemed likely to 
dwindle in importance by the side of 
The Life of Pope Leo XIII., who had 
consented to the preparation of a memoir, 
by Bernard O’Reilly, D.D., L.D., to be 
published with the Pope’s sanction and 
blessing. Clemens and Webster—every 
one, in fact, who heard of the project— 
united in the belief that no book, with 
the exception of the Holy Bible itself 
or the Koran, would have a wider ac- 
ceptance than the biography of the Pope. 


It was one day in 1887 that Clemens 
received evidence that his reputation as 
a successful author and publisher—a man 
of wealth and revenues—had penetrated 
even the dimness of the British Tax 
Office. A formidable envelope came, 
inclosing a letter from his London pub- 
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lishers and a very large printed docu- 
ment, all about the income tax which the 
Queen’s officers had levied upon his Eng- 
lish royalties as the result of a report that 
he had taken Buckenham Hall, Norwich, 
for a year, and was to become an English 
resident. The matter amused and inter- 
ested him. To Chatto & Windus, his 
English publishers, he wrote: 

[ will explain that all that about Bucken- 
ham Hall was an English newspaper’s mis- 
take. I was not in England, and if I had 
been I wouldn’t have been at Buckenham 
Hall anyway, but Buckingham Palace, or I 
would have endeavored to have found out 
the reason why. eee 

But we won’t resist. We'll pay as if I 
were really a resident. The country that 
allows me ecpyright has a right to tax me. 


Reflecting on the matter, Clemens de- 
cided to make literature of it. He con- 
ceived the notion of writing an open let- 
ter to the Queen in the character of a 
rambling, garrulous, but well - disposed 
countryman, whose idea was that her 
Majesty conducted all the business of 
the empire herself. He began : 


MapamM,—You will remember that last 
May Mr. Edward Bright, the clerk of the 
Inland Revenue Office, wrote me about a 
tax which he said was due from me to the 
Government on books of mine published in 
London—that is to say, an income tax on 
the royalties. I do not know Mr. Bright, 
and it is embarrassing to me to correspond 
with strangers, for I was raised in the coun- 
try and have always lived there, the early 
part in Marion County, Missouri, before the 
war, and this part in Hartford County, 
Connecticut, near Bloomfield and about 8 
miles this side of Farmington, though some 
call it 9, which it is impossible to be, for I 
have walked it many and many a time in 
considerably under three hours, and General 
Hawley says he has done it in two and a 
quarter, which is not likely; so it has 
seemed best that I write your Majesty. 


The letter proceeded to explain that he 
has never met her Majesty personally, 
but that he once met her son, the Prince 
of Wales, in Oxford Street, at the head 
of a procession, while he himself was on 
the top of an omnibus. He thought the 
Prince would probably remember him on 
account of a gray coat with flap pockets 
which he wore, he being the only person 
on the omnibus who had on that kind of 
a coat. 


“TI remember him,” he said, “as easily 
as I would a comet.” 

The letter, or “petition,” as it was 
called, was published in the Harper's 
Magazine “ Drawer” * and widely copied. 
It reached the Queen herself in due time, 
and the Prince of Wales, who never for- 
got its humor. 


Those notable Browning readings in 
the Clemens home belong to this period. 
Just what kindled Mark Twain’s interest 
in the poetry of Robert Browning is not 
remembered, but very likely his earlier 
associations with the poet had something 
to do with it. Whatever the beginning, 
we find him, during the winters of 1886 
and 1887, studiously, even violently, in- 
terested in Browning’s verses, entertain- 
ing a sort of club or class who gathered 
to hear his rich, sympathetic, and lumi- 
nous reading of the “ Parleyings ”—with 
“Bernard de Mandeville,” “ Daniel Bar- 
toli,” or “ Christopher Smart.” Members 
of the Saturday Morning Club were 
among his listeners, and others—friends 
of the family. They were rather remark- 
able gatherings, and no one of that group 
but always vividly remembered the mar- 
velously clear insight which Mark Twain’s 
vocal personality gave to those somewhat 
obscure measures. They did not all of 
them realize that before reading a poem 
he studied it line by line, even word by 
word; dug out its last syllable of mean- 
ing, so far as lay within human possi- 
bility, and indicated with pencil every 
shade of emphasis which would help to 
reveal the poet’s purpose. Once, at a 
class - meeting, after finishing “ Easter 
Day,” he made a remark which the class 
requested him to “write down.” It is 
recorded on the fly-leaf of “ Dramatis 
Persone ” as follows: 


One’s glimpses & confusions, as one reads 
Browning, remind me of looking through a 
telescope (the small sort which you must 
move with your hand, not clock-work). You 
toil across dark spaces which are (to your 
lens) empty; but every now & then a 
splendor of stars & suns bursts upon you 
and fills the whole field with flame.—Feb. 23, 
1887. 


In another note he speaks of the 
“vague, dim flash of splendid humming- 


*“ A Petition to the Queen of England” 
now included in the “ Complete Works.” 
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birds through a fog.” Whatever mental 
treasures he may or may not have laid 
up from Browning, there was assuredly 
a deep gratification in the discovery of 
those splendors of “stars and suns” and 
the flashing “ humming-birds,” as there 
must have been in pointing out those 
wonders to the little circle of devout 
listeners. It all seemed so worth while. 

There were other pleasant things. The 
farm life never failed with each return- 
ing summer; the winters brought gay 
company and fair occasions. Sir Henry 
and Lady Stanley, visiting America, were 
entertained in the Clemens home, and 
Clemens went to Boston to introduce 
Stanley to his lecture audience. Charles 
Dickens’s son, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, followed a little later. Robert Louis 
Stevenson came down from Saranac, and 
Clemens went in to visit him at his New 
York hotel, the St. Stephen’s, on East 
Eleventh Street. Stevenson had orders 
to sit in the sunshine as much as possible, 
and during the few days of their associa- 
tion he and Clemens would walk down to 
Washington Square and sit on one of the 
benches and talk. They discussed many 
things — philosophies, people, books; it 
seems a pity their talk could not have 
been preserved. 

Stevenson was a great admirer of Mark 
Twain’s work. He said that during a 
recent painting of his portrait he had 
insisted on reading Huck Finn aloud to 
the artist, a Frenchman, who had at first 
protested, and finally had fallen a com- 
plete victim to Huck’s yarn. In one of 
Stevenson’s letters to Clemens he wrote: 


My father, an old man, has been prevailed 
upon to read Roughing It (his usual amuse- 
ment being found in theology), and after 
one evening spent with the book he declared: 
“T am frightened. It cannot be safe for a 
man at my time of life to laugh so much.” 


Clemens was in good standing at Wash- 
ington during the Cleveland administra- 
tion, and many letters came, asking him 
to use his influence with the President 
to obtain this or that favor. He always 
declined, though once—a few years later, 
in Europe—when he learned that Frank 
Mason, Consul-General at Frankfort, was 
about to be displaced, Clemens, of his 
own accord, wrote to baby Ruth Cleve- 
land about it: 
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My pear Rutu,—lI belong to the Mug 
wumps, and one of the most sacred rules 
of our order prevents us from asking favors 
of officials or recommending men to office; 
but there is no harm in writing a friendly 
letter to you and telling you that an infernal 
outrage is about to be committed by your 
father in turning out of office the best 
Consul I know (and I know a great many) 
just because he is a Republican and a 
Democrat wants his place. 


He went on to recall Mason’s high and 
honorable record, suggesting that Miss 
Ruth take the matter into her own hands. 
Then he said: 

I can’t send any message to the President, 
but the next time you have a talk with him 
concerning such matters I wish you would 
tell him about Captain Mason and what I 


think of a government that so treats its 
efficient officials. 


Just what form of appeal the small 
agent made is not recorded, but by and 
by Mark Twain received a tiny envelope, 
postmarked Washington, inclosing this 
note in President Cleveland’s hand- 
writing: 

Miss Ruth Cleveland begs to acknowledge 
the receipt of Mr. Twain’s letter and say 
that she took the liberty of reading it to 
the President, who desires her to thank Mr. 
Twain for her information, and to say to 
him that Captain Mason will not be dis- 
turbed in the Frankfort Consulate. The 
President also desires Miss Cleveland to say 
that if Mr. Twain knows of any other cases 
of this kind he will be greatly obliged if 
he will write him concerning them at his 
earliest convenience, 


Clemens immensely admired Grover 
Cleveland, also his young wife, and his 
visits to Washington were not infrequent. 
Mrs. Clemens was not always able to ac- 
company him, and he has told us how 
once (it was his first visit after the 
President’s marriage) she put a little 
note in the pocket of his evening waist- 
coat, which he would be sure to find when 
dressing, warning him about his deport- 
ment. Being presented to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, he handed her a eard on which he 
had written “He didn’t,” and asked her 
to sign her name below those words. Mrs. 
Cleveland protested that she couldn’t sign 
it unless she knew what it was he hadn’t 
done; but he insisted, and she promised 


to sien it if he would tell her immediate- 
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ly afterward all about it. She signed, 
and he handed her Mrs. Clemens’s note, 
which was very brief. It said: 

“ Don’t wear your arctics in the White 
House.” 

Mrs. Cleveland summoned a messenger 
and had the card she had signed mailed 
at once to Mrs. Clemens at Hartford. 


In the summer of 1889 Mark Twain 
first met Rudyard Kipling. Kipling was 
making his tour around the world, a 
young man wholly unheard of outside of 
India. He was writing letters home to 
an Indian journal, The Pioneer, and he 
came to Elmira especially to see Mark 
Twain. It was night when he arrived, 
and next morning some one at the ho- 
tel directed him to Quarry Farm. In a 
hired hack he made his way out through 
the suburbs, among the buzzing planing- 
mills and sash-factories, and toiled up 
the long, dusty, roasting east hill, only 
to fine that Mark Twain was at General 
Langdon’s, in the city he had just left 
behind. Mrs. Crane and Susy Clemens 
were the only ones left at the farm, and 
they gave him a seat on the veranda and 
brought him a glass of water or cool 
milk, while he refreshed them with his 
talk—talk which Mark Twain once said 
might be likened to footprints, so strong 
and definite was the impression which it 
left behind. He gaye them his ecard, on 
which the address was Allahabad, and 
Susy preserved it on that account, be- 
cause to her India was a fairyland, made 
up of poetry and magic, airy architecture 
and dark mysteries. Clemens once dic- 
tated a memory of Kipling’s visit: 

Kipling had written upon the card a com- 
pliment to me. This gave it an additional 
value in Susy’s eyes, since, as a distinction, 
it was the next thing to being recognized by 
a denizen of the moon. 

Kipling came down that afternoon and 
spent a couple of hours with me, and at the 
end of t) at time I had surprised him as 
much as he had surprised me—and the 
honors were easy. I believed that he knew 
more than any person I had met before, and 
I knew that he knew that I knew less than 
any person he had met before—though he 
did not say it, and I was not expecting that 
he would. When he was gone Mrs. Langdon 
wanted to know about my visitor. I said: 

“ He is a stranger to me, but he is a most 
remarkable man—and I am the other one. 
Between us we cover all knowledge; he 


knows all that can be known, and I know 
the rest.” 

He was a stranger to me and to all the 
world, and remained so for twelve months, 
then he became suddenly known, and uni- 
versally known. From that day to this he 
has held this unique distinction—that of be- 
ing the only living person, not head of a 
nation, whose voice is heard around the 
world the moment it drops a remark; the 
only such voice in existence that.does not 
go by slow ship and rail, but always travels 
first-class—by cable. 

About a year after Kipling’s visit in EI- 
mira George Warner came into our library 
one morning in Hartford with a small book 
in his hand and asked me if I had ever heard 
of Rudyard Kipling. I said, “ No.” 

He said I would hear of him very soon, 
and that the noise he was going to make 
would be loud and continuous. The little 
book was the Plain Tales, and he left it for 
me to read, saying it was charged with a 
new and inspiriting fragrance, and would 
blow a refreshing breath around the world 
that would revive the nations. A day or 


tr “xter he brought a copy of the London 
WW which had a sketch of Kipling in it, 


and a mention of the fact that he had trav- 
eled in the United States. According to this 
sketch he had passed through Elmira. This 
remark, with the additional fact that he 
hailed from India, attracted my attention— 
also Susy’s. She went to her room and 
brought this card from its place in the 
frame of her mirror, and the Quarry Farm 
visitor stood identified. 


An unusual dramatic interest developed 
in the Clemens home. Abby Sage Rich- 
ardson had dramatized The Prince and 
the Pauper, and Daniel Frohman had se- 
cured Elsie Leslie (Lyde) to take the 
double réle of the Prince and Tom Canty. 

The play was produced at the Park 
Theater, Philadelphia, on Christmas eve. 
It was a success, but not a lavish one. 
The play was well written and staged, 
and Elsie Leslie was charming enough 
in her parts, but in the plurality lay the 
difficulty. The strongest scenes in the 
story had to be omitted when one per- 
former played both Tom Canty and the 
little Prince. The play came to New 
York —to the Broadway Theater — and 
was well received. On the opening night 
there Mark Twain made a speech, in 
which he said that the presentation of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” realized 
a dream which fifteen years before had 
possessed him all through a long down- 
































town tramp, amid the 
Ww fusion of Broadway. 
Pretty Elsie Leslie 
he f the Clemens household. 
> f oung, and when she 
a Jean and she we re 
“ romped together in the 
a was also a favorite 
of William Gillette. 
1e ° One day when Clem 
Dt yl ens and Gillette wer 
S 1 together they decided 
, to give the little girl 
; on a surprise—a unique 
one. They agreed 
1k , j . ‘ 
d : embroider a pair of 
‘ slippers for her — to 
i. i do the work them- 
selves. Writing to 
le ] her of it, Mark 
ir Twain said: 
- B Either one of us could 
a f have thought of a sin- 
d gle slipper, but it took 
d both of us to think of 
: q two slippers. In fact, 
7 one of us did think of 
; one slipper, and then, 
‘ ¢ quick as a flash, the 
’ other of the other one. 
‘ - It shows how wonder- 
, : ful the human mind 
" Gillette embroidered 
g his slipper with as 
; tonishing facility and 
| j splendor, but I have 
. * been a long time pull- 
] ing through with 
mine. You see, it was 
my very first attempt 
at art, and | couldn't 
rightly get the hang 
of it along at first. 
And then I was so 
: busy that I couldn’t 
get a chance to work 
at it at home, and they 
embroider on the cars; 
J the other passengers 
: like the light that flared 
: I had an inspiration. 


fair-minded people doubted 
plained what it was I was making—especial- 
ly brakemen. Brakemen always swore at it 
and carried on, the way ignorant people do 
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crowds and con- Flood-tide is a temporary condition, 


and the ebb in the business of Charles 
Webster & Cx = though very deliberate, 


She was very was not delayed in its beginning. Most 
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wouldn’t let me Even The Life of Pope Leo XIII. paid. 


my it made What a statement to make, after all their 
They didn’t magnificent dreams and preparations! 
was published simultaneously in six 
even the most ° . 
languages. It was exploited In every con- 
ceivable fashion, and its aggregate sales 
fell far short of the number which the 
general agents had promised for their 
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biography, but he died just when he was 
beginning the work, and the biography, 
which his family put together, brought 
only a moderate return. A book of Sand- 
wich Island tales and legends, by his 
Hawaiian Majesty King Kalakaua, edited 
by Clemens’s old friend, Rollin M. Dag- 
get, who had be- 
come United 
States minister to 
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profit made from the Grant Life and 
less fortunate ventures was pretty well 
exhausted. Clemens presently found 
little drift of his notes accumulating at 
this bank and that—a disturbing condi 
tion, when he remembered it, for he was 
financing a type-setting machine by this 
time, and it was 
costing a pretty 





the islands, barely 
paid for the cost 
of manufacture; 
while a whole vol- 
ume of reminis- 
cences by General 
Liancock was still 
less fortunate. 
The running ex- 
penses of the busi- 
ness were heavy. 
On the strength 
of the Grant suc- 
cess Webster had 
moved into still 
larger quarters at 
No. 3 East Fif- 
teenth Street, and 
had a ground floor 
for a_ salesroom. 
The foree had 
become numerous 
and costly. It was 








sum, 

Meantime, Web 
ster was no longs r 
active in the man 
agement. In two 
years he had bro 
ken down from 
overwork, and was 
now desperately 
ill with an acuti 
neuralgia which 
made it necessary 
for him to aban- 
don the business 
altogether.* Its 
burdens had fallen 
upon his _assist- 
ant, Fred J. Hall, 
a willing, capable 
young man, perse- 
vering and hope- 
ful, lacking only 
years and experi- 
ence, Hall worked 








necessary that a 
book should pay 
largely to main- 
tain this preten- 
tious. establish- 
ment. A number of books were published 
at a heavy loss. Never mind their titles: 
we may forget them, with the name of 
the bookkeeper who presently embezzled 
thirty thousand dollars of the firm’s 
money and returned but a trifling sum. 

By the end of 1887 there were three 
works in prospect on which great hopes 
were founded—The Library of Humor, 
which Howells and Charles Hopkins 
Clark had edited, a personal memoir of 
General Sheridan’s, and a Library of 
American Literature in ten volumes, 
compiled by Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. It was 
believed these would restore the fortunes 
and the prestige of the firm. It was 
necessary t borrow most of the money 
required to build these books, for the 
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like a beaver, and 
continually looked 


From a photograph presented to Susy Clemens forward to. suc- 


eess. He ex- 

plained, with each 
month’s report of affairs, just why the 
business had not prospered more dur- 
ing that particular month, and just why 
its profits would be greater during the 
next. He reduced expenses, toiled des- 
perately, and managed to keep the craft 
afloat. 

The Library of Humor, The Life of 
Sheridan, and The Library of American 
Literature all sold very well; not so well 
as had been hoped, but the sales yielded 
a fair profit. It was believed that if 
Clemens himself would furnish a new 
book now and then the business might 
regain something of its original standing. 

By 1889 Clemens had a new book ready, 
{ Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 


*He retired permanently at the end of 
1888. He died in April, 1891. 
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Court. From every point of view it 
seemed necessary to make this an impor- 
tant and pretentious publication. It was 
Mark Twain’s first book after a siience 
of five years ; it was a book badly needed 
by his publishing business with which 
to maintain its prestige and profit; it 
was a book which was to come out of 
his maturity and present his deductions, 
as to humanity at large’ and kings in 
particular, to a waiting public. It was 
determined to spare no expense on the 
manufacture, and that its illustration 
might be of a sort to illuminate and, 
indeed, to elaborate the text. Clemens 
had admired some pictures made by 
Daniel Carter 

(“Dan”) Beard for a 
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build a locomotive or a Colt’s revolver; 
he can put up and run a telegraph line; 
but he’s an ignoramus, nevertheless. | 
have put all the vulgarity and coarseness 
into the book that it will stand. I rely 
upon you for its refinement and delicacy. 
Il am not going to tell you what to draw. 
If a man comes to me and says, * Mr. 
Clemens, I want you to write me a story,’ 
I'll write for him; but if he undertakes 
to tell me what to write I'll say, ‘Go 
hire a type riter.’ ” 

Beard’s pictures for the Yankee justi- 
fied the author’s faith in him, and remain 
the finest examples of Dan Beard’s sym- 


bolie work. 





Chinese story in the 
( osmopolitan, and 
made up his mind 
that this was the 
man for the Yankee. 
The manuscript was 
sent to Beard, who 
met Clemens a little 
later in the office of 
Webster & Co. to dis- 
cuss the matter. 
Clemens said: 


“Mr. Beard, I do 


you to any undue 
suffering, but I wish 
you would read the 
book before you make 
the pictures.” 

Beard replied that 
he had already read 
it two or three times. 

" Very good,” 
Clemens said; “ but 
I wasn’t led to sup- 
pose that that was 
the usual custom 
among illustrators, 
judging from some 
results I have seen. 
You know,” he went 
on, “this Yankee of 
mine has neither the 
refinement nor the 
weakness of a college 
education; he is a 





Makes me a listener when, some sleepless night, 
The duke reviewed his memories, and aghast 
Found that the Present intercepts the Past 

With such effect as when a cloud enwraps 

The moon and, moon-suffused, plays moon perhaps 
To who walks under, till comes, late or soon, 

not want to subject A stumble : 
Calm, clear, convineingly he rself once more ! 

How could he ‘seape the cloud that thrust between 


Him and effulgence? Speak, fool — duke, I mean! 


“ Who bade you come, brisk-marching bold she-shape, 
A terror with those black-balled worlds of eyes, 
‘Lhat black hair bristling solid-built from nape 
To crown it coils about?” O dread surmise! 
Take, tread on, trample under past escape” 
. . = . 
Your capture, spoil and trophy! Do — devise 


Insults for one who, fallen once, ne’er shall rise ! 


“ Mock on, triumphant o’er the prostrate shame ! 
Laugh ‘ Here lies he among the false to Love — 
Love’s loyal liegeman once: the very same 


Who, seorning his weak fellows, towered above 
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XVII. 


Fancy’s flight 


up he looks, and lo, the moon 


XVIII. 











perfect ignoramus; 


he is boss of a ma- A PAGE FROM MARK TwaAIn’s “ BROWNING” 


chine - shop; he can Showing the annotations and markings which he employed when giving his readings 
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Clemens had submitted his manuscript 
to Howells and to Stedman, and had read 
portions of it, at least, to Mrs. Clemens, 
whose eyes were troubling her so that 
she could not read for herself. Stedman 
suggested certain eliminations, but on 
the whole would seem to have approved 
of the book. Howells was enthusiastic. 
Its sociology and its socialism seemed to 
him the final word that could be said on 
those subjects. When he had partly fin- 
ished it he wrote: 


It’s a mighty great book, and it makes my 
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their English readers. Clemens wrote 
that he had already revised the Yanker 
twice, that Stedman had critically read 
it, and that Mrs. Clemens had made him 
strike out many passages and soften oth- 
ers. He added that he had read chapters 
of it in public several times where Eng- 
lishmen were present, and had profited by 
their suggestions. Then he said: 


Now, mind you, I have taken all this 
pains because I wanted to say a Yankee me 
chanie’s say against monarchy and its sev 
eral natural props, and yet make a_ book 

which you would be 











willing to print exactly 
as it comes to you, 
without altering a 
word. 

We are spoken of 
(by Englishmen) as 
a thin-skinned people. 
It is you who are thin 
skinned. An English- 
man may write with 
the most brutal frank 
ness about any man 
or institution among 
us and we _ republish 
him without dreaming 
of altering a line or a 
word. But England 
cannot stand that 
kind of a book writ- 
ten about herself. It 
is England that is 
thin-skinned. It 
causeth me to smile 
when I read the modi- 
fications of my lan- 
guage which have been 
made in my English 
editions to fit them 
for the sensitive Eng 
lish palate. 


So the Yankee was 
published in England 
just as he had writ- 
ten it, and the criti- 
cisms were as plen- 








ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 


From the wood engraving by Henry Wolf after a photograph by Lloyd Osbourne 


heart burn with wrath. It seems that God 
didn’t forget to put a soul in you. He shuts 
most literary men off with a brain, merely. 

The London publishers of the Yankee 


were keenly anxious to revise the text for 


tiful as they were 
frank. It was re- 
ferred to as a “lam- 
entable failure” and 
as an “audacious 
sacrilege” and in terms still less polite. 
Not all of the English critics were vio- 
lent. The Daily Telegraph gave it some- 
thing more than a column of careful 
review, which did not fail to point out 
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some memoranda wnich he made more 
than ten years later, when the catastrophe 
was still a little longer postponed, he 
gave some account of the matter. He 
said: 

Chis episode has now spread itself over 
more than one-fifth of my life, a consider 
able stretch of time, as I am now 55 years 
old. 

len or eleven 
years ago Dwight 





ate the book’s sins, with a good deal of jus- 

a tice and dignity, but the majority of 

ad English papers joined in a sort of objur- 

= gatory chorus which, for a time at least, 

- spared neither the author nor his work. 

- These things must have begun to gravel 

8 Clemens a good deal at last, for he wrote 

y to Andrew Lang at considerable length, 
al setting forth his case in general terms— 

is that is to say, 

e his position as an 

author — inviting 

k 3 Lang to stand as r 

; "9 his advocate  be- 

y fore the English 

“ publie. 

‘ Lang’s response 

f was an article pub- 

3 lished in the /]- 


lustrated London 
News on the art of 








Buell, a jeweler, 
called at our house 
and was shown 
up to the billiard- 
room which was 


my study; and the 
game got more 
study than the 
other sciences. He 
wanted me to take 
some stock in a 











Mark Twain. He type - setting _ 
began by gently chine. He said it 
ridiculing hyper- oe Ce Colts 
; “aba tl Arms factory, and 
4 cu . = on was about finished. 
; culture and end- I took $2,000 of the 
; ed with a eulogy stock. I was al- 
on Huck Finn. ways taking little 
In the brief col- chances. like that, 
umn and a half and almost always 
which it occupies losing by it, too. 
4 this comment of Some time alter- 
4 Andrew  Lang’s ward I was in- 
: Sn attins ions vited to go down to 

c¢ Ss »S as 
destechse ag . ; the factory and see 
2 thoughtful an d ANDREW LANG the  wnshine. I 
= = ceawuete Who was Mark Twain's most went, promising 
of Mark Twain’s ardent champion in England myself nothing, for 
work as was ever I knew all about 
; written. type - setting by 
By the beginning of 1891 Mark practical experience, and held the settled 
Twain’s finances were in a critical con- 4 solidified opinion that a successful type- 
dition. The publishing business had “t's machine was an yea gg ed 
. managed to weather along. It was still the reason that a machine cannot be mad 


profitable, and could have been made 
much more so if the capital necessary to 
its growth had not been continuously 
and relentlessly absorbed by that gigantic 
vampire of inventions, that remorseless 
Frankenstein monster—the Machine 
which for more than half a score of years 
Mark Twain endeavored to finance. 

The beginning of this vast tragedy (for 
it was no less than that) dated as ‘ar 
back as 1880, when Clemens one day had 
taken a minor and purely speculative in- 
terest in a patent right which was to do 
away with setting type by hand. In 


















to think, and the thing that sets movable 
type must think or retire defeated. So 
the performance I witnessed did most thor 
ughly amaze me. Here was a machine 
that was really setting type, and doing it 
with swiftness and accuracy, too. Moreover, 
it was distributing its case at the same time. 
lhe distribution was automatic; the machine 
fed itself from a galley of dead matter and 
without human help or suggestion, for it be- 
gan its work of its own accord when the type 
channels needed filling, and stopped of its 
own accord when they wére full enough. The 
machine was almost a complete compositor ; 
it lacked but one feature—it did not “ jus- 
tify ” the lines. This was done by hand. 
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I saw the operator set at the rate of 3,000 
ems an hour, which, counting distribution, 
was but little short of four casemen’s work. 
William Hamersley was there. He said he 
was already a considerable owner, and was 
going to take as much more of the stock as 
he could afford. Wherefore, I set down my 
name for an additional $3,000. It is here 
that the music begins. 


It was the so-called Farnham machine 
that he saw, invented by James W. Paige, 
and if they had placed it on the market 
then, without waiting for the inventor 
to devise improvements, the story might 
have been a different one. But Paige 
was never content short of absolute per- 
fection—a machine that was not only 
partly human, but entirely so. Clemens 
used to say later that the Paige type- 
setter would do everything that a human 
being could do except drink and swear 
and go on a strike. He might properly 
have omitted the last item—but of that 
later. Paige was a small, bright-eyed, 
alert, smartly dressed man, with a erystal- 
clear mind, but a dreamer and a visionary. 
Clemens writes of him: “He is a poet; 
a most great and genuine poet, whose 
sublime creations are written in steel.” 

It is easy to see now that Mark Twain 
and Paige did not make a good business 
combination. When Paige declared that, 
wonderful as the machine was, he could 
do vastly greater things with it, make 
it worth many more and much larger 
fortunes by adding this attachment and 
that, Clemens was just the man to enter 
into his dreams and to furnish the money 
to realize them. Paige did not require 
much money at first, and on the capital 
already invested he tinkered along with 
his improvements for something like four 
or five years; Hamersley and Clemens 
meantime capitalizing the company and 
getting ready to place the perfected in- 
vention on the market. By the time the 
Grant episode had ended, Clemens had 
no reason to be lieve but that inealeulable 
wealth lay just ahead, when the news- 
papers should be apprised of the fact that 
their types were no longer to be set by 
hand. Several contracts had been made 
with Paige, and several new attachments 
had been added to the machine. It 
seemed to require only one thing more, 
the justifier, which would save the labor 
of the extra man. Paige could be sat- 


isfied with nothing short of that, even 
though the extra man’s wage was un 
important. He must have his machin 
do it all, and meantime five preciou 
years had slipped away. Clemens, in hi 
memoranda, says: 

End of 1885. Paige arrives at my hous 
unheralded. I had seen little or nothing of 
him for a year or two. He said: 

“What will you complete the machin 
for?” 

* What will it cost 

“Twenty thousand dollars; certainly not 
over $30,000.” 

“What will you give?” 

“T’ll give you half.” 


Clemens was “flush” at this time 
His reading tour with Cable, the great 


sale of Huck Fian, the prospect of th 
Grant book were rosy realities. He said: 

“T’'ll do it, but the limit must be $30,000.’ 

They agreed to allow Hamersley 
tenth interest for the money he had al- 
ready invested and for legal advice. 
Hamersley consented readily enough, 
and when in February, 1886, the new 
contract was drawn they believed them 
selves heir to the millions of the Fourth 
Estate. 

By this time F. G. Whitmore had come 
into Clemens’s business affairs, and he 


did not altogether approve of the new 
contract. Among other things it re- 
quired that Clemens should not only 
complete the machine, but promote it, 
capitalize it commercially. Whitmore 
said: 

“Mr. Clemens, that clause can bank- 
rupt you.” 

Clemens answered: “ Never mind that, 
Whitmore; I’ve considered that. I can 
get a thousand men worth a million dol- 
lars apiece to go in with me if I can get 
a perfect machine.” 

He immediately began to ecaleulate the 
number of millions he would be worth 
presently when the machine was com- 
pleted and announced to the waiting 
world. He covered pages with figures 
that never ran short of millions, and 
frequently approached the billion mark. 
Colonel Sellers in his happiest moments 
never dreamed more lavishly. He ob- 
tained a list of all the newspapers in 
the United States and in Europe, and 
he counted up the machines that would 
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MARK 
be required by each. 
Sam Moffett, visiting him one day, he 
declared that it would take ten men to 


To his nephew, 


count the profits from the type - setter. 
He realized clearly enough that a ma- 
chine which would set and distribute and 
do the work of half a dozen men or 


more would revolu- 


TWAIN 


ad- 
vance money from time to time at the 
rate of three to four thousand dollars 
a month, until he had something like 


thousand dollars, and continued t 


eighty thousand dollars invested, with the 
machine still unfinished. This would 
be early in 1888, by which time other 





tionize type composi- 
tion. The fact that 
ther inventors besides 
Paige were working 
quite as diligently and 
perhaps toward more 
simple conclusions did 
not disturb him. Ru- 
mors eame of the Rog- 
ers machine and the 
Thorn machine and 
the Mergenthaler lino- 
type, but Mark Twain 
ynly smiled. When 
the promoters of the 
Mergenthaler offered to 
exchange half their 
interests for a_half- 
interest in the Paige 
patent, to obtain there- 
by a wider insurance 
of success, it only con- 
firmed his trust, and 
he let the golden op- 
portunity go by. 
Clemens thinks the 
thirty thousand dollars 
lasted about a year. 





Then Paige confessed 











that the machine was 
still incomplete, but he 
said that four thou- 
sand dollars more 
would finish it, and 
that with ten thousand 
dollars he could finish it and give a big 
exhibition in New York. He had dis- 
earded the old machine altogether, it 
seems, ‘and at Pratt & Whitney’s shops 
was building a new one from the ground 


Reproduced from 


up—a machine of twenty thousand mi- 
nutely exact parts, each of which must 
be made by expert hand-workmanship 
after elaborate drawings and _ patterns 
even more expensive. It was an under- 
taking for a millionaire. 

Paige offered to borrow from Clemens 
the amount needed, offering the machine 
as security. Clemens supplied the four 
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machines had reached a state of com- 
pletion and were being placed on the 
market. The Mergenthaler in particu- 
lar was attracting wide attention. Paige 
laughed at it, and Clemens, too, regarded 
it as a joke. The moment their machine 
was complete all other machines would 
disappear. Even the fact that the Tri)- 
une had ordered twenty - three of the 
linotypes, and other journals were only 
waiting to see the paper in its new dress 
before ordering, did not disturb them. 
Those linotypes would all go into the 
scrap-heap presently. It was too bad 
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people would waste their money so. In 
January, 1888, Paige promised that the 
would be done by the Ist of 
April. On the Ist of April he promised 
it for October he 
acknowledged there were still eighty-five 
days’ work to be 


machine 


September, but in 
done on it. 
By the end of ’88 the incomes from the 
and the and the 
ments no longer satisfied the demands of 
the type-setter, in addition to the house- 
hold expense, reduced though the latter 
was, and Clemens began by selling and 


books 


business invest- 


hypotheeating his marketable securities. 
The whole household interest by this 
time centered in the machine. What the 
land had been to John and 
Jane Clemens the machine had now be- 
come to Samuel Clemens and his family. 
“When the machine is finished, every- 
thing will be all right again,” afforded 
the comfort of that old long-ago sentence, 
“ When the Tennessee land is sold.” 


T ennessee 


They would have everything they 
wanted then. Mrs. Clemens planned 


benefactions, as was her wont. Once she 
said to her sister: 

“ How strange it will seem to have un- 
limited means, to be 


want to do, 


able to do whatever 


you to give whatever you 


want to give without counting the cost!” 
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Straight 
the three 


along through another year 


thousand dollars and mor 
and the 5 
of January, 1589, there came what seem: 


the end 


month then on 


continued, 
the machine and justifier wer 

In his note-book on that day 
Mark Twain set down this memorandum 


ee mplete! 


EUREKA! 

Saturday, January 5, 
At this moment I line of mov 
able type spaced and justified by machinery! 
This is the first time in the history of the 


1889—12.20 Pp. m 


have seen a 


world that this amazing thing has ever been 
Present: 

J. W. Paige. the inventor; 

Charles Davis ( Mathematical assistants 
Farll & 
Graham 


done. 


mechanical 
{ experts 
Bates, foreman, and 
S. I 
This made 
the prodigious event. 


4. Clemens. 


record is immediately after 


that his troubles 


wrote overflow ing 


him 
He 
letters, such as long ago he had written 
first mining claims, to Orion 
and to other members of the family and 
to friends in America and Europe. 

But the 
all these bitter details? 


It seemed to 
were at an end. 


about his 


what is use of remembering 
The steady ex- 


pense went on through another year, ap- 
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THE PAIGE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE 


In perfecting its 20,000 parts Mark Twain spent nearly $190,000 
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parently increasing instead of diminish- 
ng. until, by the beginning of 1890, 
Clemens was finding it almost impos- 
sible to raise funds to continue the work. 
Still he struggled on. It was the old 
‘ining faseination—“ a foot farther into 
he ledge and we shall strike the vein 

gold.” 

He sent for Joe Goodman to come and 


} 


help him to organize a capital stock 
company, in which Senator Jones and 
John Mackay, old Comstock friends, were 
be represented. He never for a mo- 
ment lost faith in the final outcome, 
ind he believed that if they could build 
their own factory the delays and imper- 
ctions of construction would be avoided. 
Pratt & Whitney had been obliged to 
nake all the parts by hand. With their 
own factory the new company would have 
vast and perfect machinery dedicated en- 
tirely to the production of type-setters. 

Nothing short of two million dollars 
capitalization was considered, and Good- 
man made at least three trips from Cali- 
fornia to the East and labored with Jones 
and Mackay all that winter and at in- 
tervals during the following year, through 
which that “ cunning devil,” the machine, 
consumed its monthly four thousand dol- 
lars—money that was the final gleanings 
and sweepings of every nook and corner 
of the strong-box and bank-account and 
savings of the Clemens family resources. 
With all of Mark Twain’s fame and 
honors his life at this period was far 
from an enviable one. It was a fevered 
delirium, often a veritable nightmare. 

Goodman remembers that when they 
were in Washington, conferring with 
Jones, and had rooms at the Arlington, 
opening together, often in the night he 
would awaken to see a light burning in 
the next room and to hear Mark Twain’s 
voice calling: 

“Joe, are you awake?” 

“Yes, Mark. What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing, only I can’t sleep. 
Won’t you talk awhile? I know it’s 
wrong to disturb you, but I am so damned 
miserable that I can’t help it.” 

And then he would get up and talk 
and talk, and pace the floor and curse 
the delays until he had refreshed him- 
self, and then perhaps wallow in mill- 
ions until breakfast-time. 

Jones and Mackay, deeply interested, 
were willing to put up a _ reasonable 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 749.—97 
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amount of money, but they were unable 
to see a profit in investing so large a 
capital in a plant for constructing the 
machines. 

Clemens prepared estimates showing 
that the American business alone would 
earn thirty-five million dollars a year, 
and the European business twenty mill- 
ion dollars more. These dazzled, but they 
did not convince, .the capitalists. Jones 
was sincerely anxious to see the machine 
succeed, and made an engagement to 
come out to see it work, but a day or two 
before he was to come Paige was seized 
with an inspiration. The type-setter was 
all in parts when the day came, and 
Jones’s visit had to be postponed. Good- 
man wrote that the fatal day had “ sick- 
lied o’er the bloom” of Jones’s original 
enthusiasm. 

Mark Twain was grabbing at straws 
now. He offered a twentieth or a hun- 
dredth or a thousandth part of the enter- 
prise for varying sums, ranging from one 
thousand to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. He tried to capitalize his machine 
royalties, and did dispose of a few of 
these, but ~vhen the money came in for 
them he was beset by doubts as to the 
final outcome, and, though at his wits’ 
ends for further funds, he returned the 
checks to the friends who had sent them. 
One five - thousand - dollar check from a 
friend named Arnot, in Elmira, went 
back by the next mail. He was willing to 
sacrifice his own last penny, but he could 
not take money from those who were 
blindly backing only his judgment and 
not their own. He still had faith in 
Jones—faith which lasted up to the 13th 
of February, 1891. Then came a final 
letter, in which Jones said that he had 
canvassed the situation thoroughly with 
such men as Mackay, Farewell, Don 
Cameron, Whitney, and others, with the 
result that they would have nothing to 
do with the machine. Jones put it more 
politely than this, and added that there 
was no doubt as to the machine’s future 
—an ambiguous statement. Clemens real- 
ized that for the present at least the dream 
was ended. The family securities were 
exhausted. The book-trade was dull; his 
royalties were insufficient even to the 
demands of the household. He signed 
further notes to keep business going, left 
the matter of the machine in abeyance, 
and turned once more to the trade of 
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authorship. He had spent in the neigh- 
berhood of one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand dollars on the type-setter—money 
that would better have been thrown into 
the Connecticut River, for then the 
agony had been more quickly over. As 
it was, it had shadowed many precious 
years. 

For the first time in twenty years 
Mark Twain was altogether dependent 
on literature for support. His need was 
imminent, and he lost no time. . He 
dug out from his pigeon-holes such ma- 
terials as he had in stock, selecting a 
few completed manuscripts for immedi- 
ate disposal—among them an old article 
entitled “Mental Telegraphy,” written 
in 1878, when he had hesitated to offer it, 
in the fear that it would not be accepted 
by the public otherwise than as a joke. 
He added to it now a supplement and 
sent it to Harper's Magazine. Psychic 
matters had progressed in twelve years; 
also Mark Twain had come to be rather 
more seriously regarded. The article 
was accepted promptly. Another sketch, 
“Luck,” also found its way to Harper's 
Magazine, and other manuscripts were 
looked over and furbished up with a view 
to their disposal. Even the history game 
was dragged from the dust of its retire- 
ment, and Hall was instructed to investi- 
gate its chance of profit. 

Then Mark Twain went to work in 
earnest. Within a week after the col- 
lapse of the Jones bubble he was hard at 
work on a new book—the transmigration 
of the old “ Claimant” play into a novel. 

Ever since the appearance of the 
Yankee there had been what was evident- 
ly a concerted movement to induce him 
to write a novel with the theories of 
Henry George as the central idea. Let- 
ters from every direction had urged him 
to undertake such a story, and these 
had suggested a more serious purpose for 
the Claimant book. A motif in which 
a young lord renounces his heritage and 
class to come to America and labor with 
his hands had in it something valuable, 
and had the author developed this ele- 
ment further, and abandoned Colonel 
Sellers’s materialization lunacies to the 
oblivion they had earned, the result might 
have been more fortunate. 

But his faith in the new Sellers had 
never died, and the temptation to use 
scenes from the abandoned play proved 


to be too strong to be resisted. | 
result was incongruous enough. ‘T) 
author, however, admired it amazingly 

the time. He wrote Hall that the bo. 
would be ready soon, and that there mu 
be seventy-five thousand orders by t! 
date of issue, “ not a single one short 

that.” 


Early in May he was arranging for 
serial disposition, anc it was eventual] 
sold for twelve thousand dollars to th 
McClure Syndicate, who placed it with 
number of papers in America and wit 
the Idler magazine in England. W. M 
Laffan, of the Sun, an old and trie 
friend, combined with McClure in th 
arrangement. Laffan also proposed t 
join with McClure in paying Mark Twai) 
a thousand dollars each for a series of six 
European letters. This was toward th 
end of May, when Clemens had already 
decided upon a long European sojourn. 

There were several reasons why thi: 
was desirable. Neither Clemens nor 
his wife were in good health, and 
council of physicians had agreed that 
Mrs. Clemens had some disturbance of 
the heart. The death of Charles L 
Webster in April—the fourth death 
among relatives in two years—had re- 
newed her forebodings. Susy had re- 
turned from Bryn Mawr far from well. 
The European baths and the change of 
travel it was believed would be bene- 
ficial to the family health. Furthermore, 
the maintenance of the Hartford home 
was far too costly for their present and 
prospective income. The house with its 
associations of seventeen incomparable 
years must be closed. A great period 
had ended. 

They arranged to sail on the 6th of 
June by the French line. Mrs. Crane 
was to accompany them, and came over 
in April to help in breaking the news 
to the servants. It was a sad dissolution. 

The day came for departure, and the 
carriage was at the door. Mrs. Clemens 
did not come immediately. She was 
looking into the rooms, bidding a kind 
of silent good-by to the home she had 
made and to all its memories. Following 
the others, she entered the carriage, and 
Patrick McAleer drove them together for 
the last time. They were going on a long 
journey. They did not guess how long, 
or that the place would never be home 
to them again. 
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the Road 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


[ was all long ago, when Ireland had 
her own Parliament and Dublin was 
a capital. All over the country bread 
nd laughter were close to the lips of 
the poor, and the rich played their game 
f life as if all the world would stand 
forever waiting on youth and happiness. 
[hey rode to hounds and danced and met 
ove with lips aglow. The young bucks 


dealt in wild wagers, fought for a glance, 


and, in the back of their minds, were 
ready to pay the piper, who yet never 
scemed to call on them for his debt. 

In our own part of the country we 
were as gay as they were in Dublin, for, 
after all, it was the south of Ireland that 
was first settled by the great old families, 
and the town of Wexford clung fast 
to its ancient traditions. During the 
months when the assizes were held the 
people of the big estates moved into their 
town houses and we knew the last word 
of jollity. For the barracks were there 
then and the flower of the Irish officers 
were quartered there. The young captains 
and lieutenants would come up also from 
Duncannon and New Ross, and they even 
‘ame down from Dublin to our great balls, 
for some of the beauties most toasted in 
Ireland lived in Wexford County. 

So the old Coach Road from Wexford 
to Dublin was well frequented. It was 

rare windfall for the highwaymen 
when they had a clear chance to rob it, 
for there were days when scarce a rod 
of it was untraveled. It was the heart 
of Wexford, and romance was the flower 
it bore. North on it rode the gentlemen 
of Wexford as far as Arklow, to meet 
the incoming judge. Brave enough they 
looked in their red coats, and brave 
enough were the big, swaying coaches in 
which the ladies drove, the postilions in 
their handsome liveries astride the near 
horses. Across the road, on a hunting- 
day, it was no uncommon occurrence to 
see a fox seudding, the pack after it in 
full ery. And southward over the road 
came the lovers, great and humble, to 


seck the women to whom love or fancy 
urged them. The peasants sat under the 
hedges by the road and made love, for 
all the world to see. The gallants went 
on to some sequestered garden or draw- 
ing-room where women waited, pretend- 
ing not to be.won. 

But for every woman’s heart that is 
won there can always be counted another 
woman’s heart that waits. And there 
was a beauty in Wexford who had never 
been toasted, whose beauty none recog- 
nized because it was of an odd sort, 
marred, it may be, by a bitter temper, 
but more surely concealed by poverty; 
for despite what the romances say, the 
lattice-work of poverty, of inconspicuous- 
ness, is the harshest concealment ever 
invented for beauty. 

Her name was Kathleen Gore, and on 
one side she could claim kin with the 
Aran family, than whom none held their 
heads higher. Her grandfather had been 
Thurston Gore, the black sheep, and he 
had married a peasant girl to spite his 
father, and had produced a half -sir, 
another Thurston, who had married a 
peasant. Their child was Kathleen, 
taken none too willingly, when her par- 
ents died, and reared among her second 
cousins, the Cressly Gores. If Lady 
Cressly Gore had been alive it may be 
that Kathleen would not have been al- 
lowed to feel alien. But Lady Gore was 
dead and a housekeeper and a governess 
were in charge, who we; not at all 
pleased at having another child to care 
for, and, being of no degree themselves, 
were quick to scorn the peasant strain 
in Kathleen. Cressly Gore was a mere 
man, who patted the black head of his 
little cousin in the same way that he 
patted the blond heads of his own chil- 
dren, and so considered that his good- 
will had been amply demonstrated. The 
young Gores were good-natured enough, 
but it was only to be expected that they 
should absorb the attitude of their gov- 
erness and the servants. 
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So it was that Kathleen grew up, 
socially a background figure, but suf- 


ficiently to the fore when there was any 





b work to be done. As she grew older, the 
; governess, growing older too, put into 
Ne her hands some of the teaching of the 


younger children, and the housekeeper 
gave her the family linen to mend, and 


because she had a fostering hand the 

[ servants eame to her with their ailments, 

ty so that she was by way of being a skilled 
leech. 

But to be useful is not always to be 

happy, and it was natural that Kathleen 

! Gore, who had been reminded often 

j enough by the servants that she was a 

‘ charity charge on the bounty of the 


Gores, none too rich, should begin to see 
that she was paying well her way. And 
i also because she felt the terrible loneli- 
ness of those who have few rights by 
; birth, she set up a guard for herself in a 
sharp tongue, no doubt an inheritance 
from the peasant strain in her. So it fell 
out that where she was most respected 
| she was least liked, and no one knew that 
if her cousins had but once made her 
really a part of themselves she would 
have died like a dog for any of them. 
Not that Jane and Sheila and Anne 
realized the hunger she felt; if they had 
; they would have tried to satisfy it, and 
| indeed, in the after years, when she had 
4 really come into her own, they were by 
way of finding continually fresh virtues 
in her. But they were used to her place 
in the background. They saw her walk- 
ing in the garden with the youngest child, 
who adored her, and they assumed that 
she was happy—as if sunshine and flowers 
were enough for a wild-hearted Irish 
girl! And she was not always left out 
of their gaieties. Sometimes one of her 
cousins stayed home from a hunt that 
Kathleen might ride. But it was not in 
cross-country riding that romance seeks 
its own; rather when the brush has been 
taken, and the young people are gathered 
together in the great drawing-room, and 
are eating and drinking close to the fire- 
place. That was the hour always denied 
Kathleen. When the Gores gave a gar- 
den party, or in the winter filled their 
house with guests for a mid-week, she 
was present indeed, but always with a 
volden-haired child clinging to her arm, 


i or pouring the tea, or in some way show- 
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ing her position as a dependent. So 
guests of the Gores, though they kn 
vaguely her relationship to the famil: 
searce gave her a thought or a glance. 

The Gores were all good-looking, but 
the fourth girl, Diana, was a beauty a 
most past believing. Even when she w 
a child the young men borrowed the bl 
of the sky that her eyes might shame 
and the gold of the guinea that her ha 
might dim it, and all the musie of th 
birds to sing small before her voic 
And as the Gores were determined that 
their jewel should have a worthy setting 
at fifteen she was sent to school in Franc 
and at seventeen she was taken to Lon 
don, and presented, and given a year i! 
the great world. At eighteen she wa 
come home, a trail of admirers behind 
her, with naught on her heart but the 
difficulty of choosing the marriage most 
pleasing to the Gores. 

That winter was the gayest Wexford 
had ever known, for the young men of 
the county were mad about Diana, and 
the girls ready to catch hearts on th: 
rebound. And the Great Coach Road 
sent down a steady procession of gallants 
from Dublin, eager to see the beauty of 
the south. The only young buck in all 
Ireland who had not paid his respects to 
her was Sir Anthony Cokeley, who had 
gone traveling the world while she was 
yet a child, and who was now the prid 
of the Hell-fire Club in Dublin, and 
renowned for his leap from the second- 
story window of Daly’s Café upon the 
top of a galloping coach and four. It 
had come to Diana’s ears that when li 
was reminded that she had returned 
home he remarked that the filly would 
have to wait till his luck in eards changed 
before he tried his luck in love. But now 
it seemed he had stopped winning in 
cards, and was minded to try his fortune 
in love, for he was close to thirty, a 
great age for a bachelor in those days, 
and Cokeley Hall was erying aloud for a 
mistress, and he was tired of the excite- 
ment of the world, and ready to settle 
down on his own estate. When it was 
known that he was coming south to spend 
a month in Wexford many hearts beat 
faster with curiosity and perhaps with 
hope. 


he 


Even Diana Gore, used to triumphs, 
was moved to eagerness as she took her 
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place in the family coach which was to 
drive thirty miles to Beresford Hall, 
where Cokeley was to be, at the greatest 
ball of the season. The coach was well 
filled, for Kathleen was going too, not 
to dance, but to play cards with the old 
grandaunt of the Beresfords, a hearty 
dame of ninety, who could lose a crown- 
piece gallantly, and was prone to cast her 
eane at the head of any relative who 
suggested the hour of sleep. 

It was almost four o’clock, and well 
darkening, when the coach set forth, fat 
old Dugan, the coachman, on the box, 
the two Surretts as postilions. The 
coach lamps were aglow, and Thady Sur- 
rett, riding a foremost horse, carried a 
flambeau to help light the road. The 
ladies were well wrapped in heavy cloaks 
and veils, partly to shut out the cold, 
and partly to protect their frocks and 
complexions. Old Dugan had set inside 
a goodly supply of hot-water jars and 
warming-pans, for it was the time of 
year when he feared a big wind, and 
the old coach was none too weather- 
proof. The horses went over the hard 
ground at a brisk pace, the postilions 
whistled, and Dugan cracked his whip 
and watched the dark road. 

Kathleen stared silently out of the 
window, watching the black shadows of 
hedge and tree. She had a keen imagina- 
tion, and scarcely felt surprise when she 
heard a murmur, that presently became 
shouting, when she heard the cracking 
of whips, the impact of blows, and when 
the coach rocked back on its creaking 
springs. Almost as soon as her cousins 
began to scream the coach door was 
opened and a deep, gruff, disguised voice 
begged them to alight. Kathleen stepped 
out first, ignoring the hand that was 
offered to assist her. She stepped to the 
head of the coach, where she saw old 
Dugan, wild-eyed but unhurt, being neat- 
ly trussed on his own box-seat. One of 
the Surretts lay insensible, his head in 
his brother’s lap. Kathleen stepped back 
to her cousins, now all dismounted, weep- 
ing or screaming, holding out their jewels 
or trying to conceal them, as their dis- 
position prompted. Three masked, frieze- 
clad men, excellent of figure despite their 
rough garments, stood over them, and 
communicated with one another in dumb 
show above the feminine clamor. 
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Over the hedge there leaped a masked 
man on horseback, who just cleared the 
ditch, barely escaping the rear wheels 
of the coach. Kathleen noted his horse- 
manship even as she was wondering 
whether he came as protector or assail- 
ant. She was not alarmed; adventure 
passed her way all too rarely not to be 
tasted fully, whatever its form. The 
rider surveyed the screaming women; 
then he rode to Kathleen’s side, and, 
bending toward her, said, half-excitedly 
and quite whimsieally: 

“For the love of Heaven, madam, 
which of these Niobes fearing to lose 
those children of their souls, their jewels, 
is Diana Gore?” 

Now it may be that Kathleen had an 
inkling of what the whole matter meant, 
and spoke with calculation, or it may be 
that she spoke from impulse, but she 
said, composedly : 

‘IT am Diana Gore.” 

“And that suits right well the situa- 
tion,” said the rider. 

He bent still closer, and Kathleen felt 
herself lifted from the ground. She 
gloried in the strength of the arm that 
set her across the saddle, and she did not 
struggle. She sat still even when the 
rider put spurs to his horse, and they 
galloped northward along the Great Coach 
Road. But her heart was beating so 
heavily that she dared not look into the 
masked face above her. She listened to 
the cries of her cousins growing fainter, 
to the hard beat of the horses’ feet, and 
to the wind. Presently from a high hill 
ahead they heard a faint rumble. 

“The coach from Dublin,” said the 
man. “It is searcely well met.” He 
made as if immediately to leap the 
hedge to his left. “ Nay, my freight is 
too precious for the risk,” he said, aloud, 
and galloped on until they reached a gate, 
within which he swung, not five minutes 
before the Dublin coach rattled by. 

Kathleen’s pulses had slackened some- 
what, and she turned her head slightly, 
to see if she knew where she was. Some- 
where between Enniscorthy and Kill- 
mueckridge, she guessed, with the wind 
rising, and carrying with it the salt tang 
of the sea. 

“You have not swooned, madam,” said 
the rider, in a faintly puzzled tone, “ for 
your weight is not dead in my arms.” 
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“ 


I am the mistress of my senses,” said 
Kathleen, but she spoke in a whisper. 

“Yet you do not weep or scream ?” 

“ Because I am not afraid,” she said, 
and now her voice was full and steady, 
and if it were not as sweet as Diana’s, 
yet it had a brave, deep note of its own. 

“She is not afraid,” said the man, 
musingly, and then there was a silence 
between them. Presently he began to 
hum in a musical voice: 


** Oh, how shall I win thee, Eileen Aroon?’ ” 


And then a strange sense of power 
came upon Kathleen Gore. Whom she 
was with she knew not; where she was 
going she knew not. 

They rode with the wind; almost it 
seemed to her that they rode on the wings 
of the wind, that the surging sounds 
about her were the voices of strange be- 
ings in some way kin to her. Her blood 
went wild; she felt that for the first time 
she was alive, that her hour. had come, 
and she did not believe that it would ever 
end. 

Her voice rose above the wind in pas- 
sionate, sweet song. She sang, tenderly, 
heart-breakingly, a world-old lullaby: 


**Sleep, my child,— 

The morning sleeps on a bed of roses, 

The evening sleeps on the tops of the dark 
hills; 


The wind sleeps in the hollow of the rocks. 

Sleep in quiet, sleep in joy, acushla,— 

May thy sleep never be the sleep of 
SOTTOW ; 

Sleep, my child.’ ” 


She was murmuring the last notes, and 
salt spray was tingling against her cheek, 
when the spent horse stumbled over the 
last stretch of the road and they turned 
in at a broken wall and rode up to a 
ruined tower in the upper window of 
which a light twinkled. And well she 
knew where she was, and whose was the 
old, broken sea-castle. She lay quiet in 
her bearer’s arms till he had taken her 
to the upper room, set her inside, locked 
the door, and gone down again, pre- 
sumably to care for his horse. She looked 
about the room, every foot of which she 
knew; its outer wall was crumbling, and 
a gap in the ceiling showed the black 
sky. A fire burned on the hearth, a sup- 
per was laid on a table, and two chairs 





faced each other comfortably, one on each 
side of the fireplace. 

Smiling, she opened the bag that hung 
from her wrist. She tore down the plain 
bands of her hair and dressed it, as 
Queen Mezve may have dressed hers, 
heavy braids that fell far below her 
waist. She turned her cloak, so that th 
red velvet lining brought out the fairness 
of her skin. Then, as she heard him 
coming, she hastily put on her veil and 
retreated, trembling now, close to the 
broken, deep window. 

He entered, locked the door, and ap- 
proached her, where she stood with head 
bent. He lifted her passive hand and 
gave her the key. 

“Diana,” he said, softly, “the abduc- 
tion was a base adventure, but ’twas the 
short cut to my desire—I hope, to yours. 
I am your prisoner, not you mine. Rest 
a little, brave girl, and then walk with 
me to the sea-shore, take a boat, and 
we'll crown the adventure with our mar- 
riage in Gretna Green.” 

For only a moment Kathleen hesi- 
tated. Then she lifted her hand and 
tossed the key out of the window; they 
heard it click on the stones below. 

“By gad! madam, and what does that 
mean?” he cried, raspingly. 

She tore the veil from her face, and 
he looked down on a woman beautiful 
in shame, in anger, in defiant pride; but 
she was a dark woman, with none of the 
blue and gold and ivory of Diana Gore. 
The sheen on the long braids that rose 
and fell with her stormy breathing was 
purple-black; her eyes were like stars 
set in murk, and her parted mouth a 
deeper red than any color in Diana’s 
veins. 

“Who are you?” he breathed. 

“Not Diana Gore,” she said, proudly, 
“but one you have looked at often 
enough, unseeingly, as one looks at the 
crows or the trees, Sir Anthony Cokeley!” 

His brows were knotted, and he spoke 
with growing anger, like a man slowly 
finding himself tricked. 

“T do not know you,” he said; “I 
have never heard your voice before.” 

“Yet I have said to you, ‘Tea, Sir 
Anthony?” Half seornfully, she mim- 
icked her own subdued drawing-room 
manner. 

“ Ah, the half-strain cousin,” he mur- 
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mured, and would have bitten back the 
words if he could. 

“The half-strain cousin!” she cried, 
with proud indignation. “ And carried 
here in the arms of Sir Anthony Cokeley 

a gentle scheme of abduction, hatched 
no doubt at Daly’s when the fumes from 
your cups made the terror of a woman a 
light thing!” 

Raging, Cokeley strode up and down the 
room. He felt that he had been played 
with, that he would be ridiculous in the 
eyes of his Dublin fellows, that this 
woman herself was laughing at him. 
He hated her, and even as his rage rose 
he remembered her wild singing voice, 
and how he had told himself that he 
could ride to the very stars on the strains 
of it. 

“Why did you throw away the key?’ 
he cried, furiously. “What do you 
i mean ¢” 
‘ “ Aye, what do I mean?” said Kathleen, 
: and in her voice was the bitter note her 
cousins had come to fear. “You are 
locked alone in a room with me, a dozen 
miles from a neighbor. You were seen 
to carry me off, and for al!. your wild 


3 ways, Sir Anthony, you cannot deal with 


me as you would with a wench by the 
roadside. That world that has put me 
outside the joys of girls who are loved 


: and cherished will protect me, because, 
4 for all my half-strain, I am a Gore.” 


“Would you force me te marry you?” 
he said, brutally. “When my friends 
come here in the morning to care for my 
horse, as I bade them, they will find us. 
And if I say, ‘I meant to carry off Diana, 
and found in my arms the little cousin’ 

then they will laugh at me indeed; but 
if I go on to plead my love of Diana, if 
I press my suit home, then I shall win 
her, and they will forget their laughter, 
and applaud the lover who won. But 
you—their laughter for you will hold 
more than ridicule. 





The woman whom 
no man noticed will have been in far 
better case than the woman whom one 
man scorned. I dare anything; but you 
—what dare you? What power have 
you ?” 

Her cheeks, which had not changed 
color under the sting of the wind and 
the frost, reddened now under the shame 
of his words. Her hands locked them- 
selves together, but she spoke bravely. 
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“There is chivalry in Ireland yet. 
There are young men in Wexford with 
whom I played as a child. They will re- 
member that; they will not let you 

‘You have not only them to reckon 
with,” he interrupted. “There is Diana. 
Would you take another woman’s lover 
and he unwilling?’ She made no an- 
swer, but as if her strength failed her 
she went to one of the chairs by the fire 
and sank into it. Cokeley threw himself 
into the other with an angry laugh. 

“We shall keep vigil here, madam, 
till my friends come,” he said. 

Outside the wind raved and they could 
hear the thunder of the surf. Now and 
then some stones of the old castle wall 
crashed to the ground. Five feet away 
from her sat Cokeley, but Kathleen had 
never felt more lonely, more desperate. 
For a long time there was silence between 
them. Then sudd nly she cried: 

“What do you know of Diana Gore 
only that she is cold, has been won by 





no man! Do you know whether she could 
sing to you when you were in the mood 
for music, could talk when you craved 
that, could be silent when you wanted 
only gentle peace? Has she the hand to 
serve you, or the soul to cherish you? 
Could she watch by you in sickness, or 
comfort you in sorrow?” And to this 
she added, in a very weary, sad voice: “ I 
have loved you, Anthony Cokeley, since 
I was a little child, when you showed me 
some careless kindness, and never looked 
at me after, and I should have loved you 
had you run away with Diana, and some- 
how I should have crept in under your 
roof and done for you all she would fail 
1s ab.” 

‘Since when are women so bold as to 
woo?” said: Anthony Cokeley, scornfully. 

She did not speak again. Cokeley left 
his chair and paced up and down the 
room. Now again he looked up at the 
broken roof of the tower and the crazy 
wall, but he knew he dared not scale it. 
And all the time the storm waxed higher, 
and, strangely enough, as it thrived his 
mood changed, and it seemed to him 
that there existed a great silence, and 
in it only he and she in all the world. 
He wished that she would speak to him, 
and he tried to frame some gentler words. 
He stood by the window, with his back 
against the wall, and looked at her, with 
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the dying firelight bringing out the sheen 
of her hair and the deep color of her 
cloak. And when raised her head 
to look at him he strode a step forward 
to speak to her. But what he would have 
said she never heard, for at that moment 
a fragment of the roof sagged and fell 
and Cokeley was struck down at her feet. 

She made no outery. She dragged the 
stones from his shoulder and wiped the 
pright blood from his forehead. Trem- 
blingly she felt for his heart. She drew 
him close to the fire and put her cloak 
under his head. Then she rose, and, go- 
ing to the table, found the wine and a 
glass, water and a napkin. She bathed 
and bound his head, and, opening a bag 
at her wrist, she found her salts, and 


she 


gave him the full strength of the pungent. 


vapor, calling to him gently, as a mother 
calls to her child. 

After a long time Cokeley opened his 
eyes, and saw her face, wild and lonely, 
leaning close to his own. And at first he 
thought they were still riding, and she 
singing: 


“*Sleep, my child,— 
The mist sleeps on the bosom of the valley, 
The stars sleep on the yellow of the 
clouds.’ ” 


But presently he realized that she was 
not singing, but was speaking. 

“There is another key, Sir Anthony, 
for we often played here as children, and 
I hid it myself under a ioose stone in the 


hearth. When you have drunk a little 
wine you will feel stronger.” 

She had a glass to his lips, and the 
liquor cleared his aching head and 
brought a little strength to his veins. 
Sut he lay as if still helpless, because he 
liked the feel of the strong arm under 
his head. 

“Higher,” he said, and she lifted his 
head against her shoulder. 

“We can go soon,” she said, gently, 
“and you may forget a lonely girl’s mad- 
ness. You shall even get credit for it 
all if you will. You shall tell them that 
you set upon the highwayman that was 
carrying me off, and got these wounds in 
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my defense. That will save me shame— 
and win you Diana.” 

There was no bitterness in her voice; 
the and renunciation of it 
seemed to fill the room and to rise abov: 
the storm. And then he found that th 
wind had died down, and that the suri 
was sighing softly against the shore, and 
that a moon had come from behind the 
clouds and was shining down into th 
ruined tower and silvering the floor in 
front of the hearth. 

Once more she gave him wine, and 
this time he rose to his feet, and she 
with him, tender of his weight. He 
looked down on her as if measuring her 
care. 

“There was some music I didn’t un- 
derstand—before I awoke, Kathleen,” he 
said, “for under my wildness I had al- 
ways dreamed of the woman who would 
know when to be silent arid when to give 
me the music of speech or song, who 
would foster my joys and take away my 
sorrows. is my blindness, is my cruelty, 
to lose me something far greater than 
any romance, any adventure my fancy 
has ever played with? You do not 
understand,” he said, and there was a 
querulous note in his voice. “It is to 
you I am speaking. I know you now, 
thank God. By chance has come to me 
the thing men have died in trying to 
find.” 

Her face was piteous. Her quick im- 
agination, her riotous heart surged with 
the interpretation she longed to read into 
his words. He swept her close to him 
with the same strong arm that had lifted 
her to the horse. 

“Tt is not a dazed, wounded child that 
speaks to you, Kathleen,” he said, with 
a voice all compounded of tenderness and 
remorse and wonder, “but a man, and 
your lover.” 

An hour later Sir Anthony’s boat was 
making for Scotland and Gretna Green, 
and sheltered within the cabin were two 
who were to go down in Wexford lore as 
lovers whose romance never dulled, and 
whose daily realities were as rare and 
sweet as dreams. 
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BY FORREST CRISSEY 


ESTER was bending over the bed 
H of lilies-of-the-valley, in the cool 

corner where the ell and the up- 
ovht joined, when the hand she out- 
stretched toward the sprays of delicate 
hite bells stopped short, arrested by the 
vind of light feet scurrying over the 
rravel walk. 

Yes: they had run away from her 
again—Nell and Kate Wyckoff and Belle 
Kramer. 

It was no new thing for Hester to be left 
in the lurch by her sister and her sister’s 
‘hums: but this time it hurt with a new 
sting, an unaccustomed sense of cruelty 
that made her stiffen, catch her breath, 
and retreat to her favorite spot in the 
back yard of The Jungle. 

This name had been bestowed upon the 
old Dart place by other inhabitants of 
Maple Avenue—the one strictly “ aristo- 
eratie” street of Strawberry Point. 
They considered its wood-colored Gothie 
house and its unkempt yard a reproach 
to their own smartly shorn lawns and 
their neat “residences ” shining in fresh 
coats of cottage colors. And the shaggy 
woodsiness of this unmowed, untrimmed 
thicket of grass, shrubbery, and close-set 
trees stood out in rebellious conspicuous- 
ness because it lay between the banker’s 
smug lawn and the General Farnsworth 
place—the one as brightly new as a piece 
of French plate, the other a splendid old 
landmark as rich and soft to the eye as a 
breadth of antique damask. 

Only a low hedge drew a dividing line 
between The Jungle and the General 
Farnsworth place, and’ Hester’s retreat 
was between the clumps of lilacs, just at 
the little break in the hedge. She had 
chosen the spot and made it her own by 
right of pre-emption because the bushes 
shut off the view from the house and be- 
cause the yard dipped cozily a little short 
of these, thus adding to the seclusion of 
the vernal shelter into which she with- 
drew when the world pressed her too 
heavily. And now she knew that the hour 
Voi. CXXV.—No. 749.—98 





of her desolation had come: Nell had 
grown up, and had cut her off. 

With the pained eagerness of a sufferer 
reaching for a familiar remedy, the hands 
of Hester quickly lifted the serap of 
carpet that draped the front of a weather- 
beaten box, drew forth a doll and hugged 
it impetuously to the breast of her white 
frock. At first her tightened lips twitched 
and quivered, the mist in her brown eyes 
threatened to precipitate into tears, and 
she swallowed with nervous resoluteness. 
There was just a brief moment when an 
outburst of grief was imminent—then the 
dew on her long, curling lashes distilled, 
a brave control touched her drawn lips, 
and she impetuously confessed to the 
bisque infant at her breast: 

“Tt never did hurt so before, never!” 

Gradually a dusk of dreams crept into 
her great, dark eyes, and she stared ab- 
stractedly at the pigeons preening them- 
selves on the ridge-pole of the banker’s 
barn. 

“T guess it’s because I’m getting so 
much older,” she said aloud, arousing 
from her abstraction. Her fingers strayed 
caressingly over the smooth, tinted cheek 
of her doll, and she continued: “ Any- 
how, I’ll never, never treat you that way. 
You wouldn’t like to be run away from— 
[ should say not! And you won’t be, 
either—never! never! NEVER! When you 
erow up there'll be somebody to know how 
it feels and to understand that ‘little’ 
girls can want to go to picnics an’ things 
as much as girls that have just let down 
their dresses, an’ that giggle and whisper 
about boys an’. . .” 

But Hester’s assertive motherings sud- 
denly ended in a startled “ Oh!”—and she 
found herself looking up into the azure, 
smiling eves of a young woman who stood 
hesitatingly in the gap of the hedge, hold- 
ing up the skirt of a flowing morning 
dress of wonderful fabrie and fashion. 
Ilester’s cheeks flamed scarlet: she had 
been caught playing with a doll—and 
what girlish shame is quite equal to that 
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of being discovered “doll playing” after 
one has passed that mysterious meridian 
of adolescence charted as “too old for 
dolls”? Now her childish weakness was 
blazoned before the eyes of Mrs. Jack 
Dowling! 

Mrs. Jack Dowling? A princess is 4 
poor figure by which to suggest the dizzy 
altitude of distinetion that this name 
marked in the feminine world of Straw- 
berry Point. The mere fact—as Hester 
well knew—that Mrs. Jack Dowling had 
been seen to pause on the street and turn 
for a backward glance at Irma Dilling- 
ham had been enough to crown the store- 
keeper’s classic-featured young girl as the 
undisputed “ Beauty ” of the Point. 

The daughter of an earl who had dis- 
appeared as a child and had finally re- 
turned in the blush of radiant young 
womanhood to restore the ancestral estate 
to its ancient glory, would have been a 
dull and iusterless being in the eyes of a 
devoted tenantry by comparison with the 
only daughter of “the General” as seen 
through the dazzled vision of the women 
of Strawberry Point. In her confusion 
Hester did not even think of fleeing, but 
sat quivering, inert, bereft of all voli- 
tion. 

And then she heard a voice exquisitely 
soft, gentle, eager, saying: 

“Oh, she has lovely dark eyes just like 
yours! I wish I had my Doris here—per- 
haps you’d let me come over and play 
with you? I'd so love to! I'll tell you a 
secret: sometimes I lock my door and 
get out all my doll things and, down on 
the floor, where nobody ean see, I have a 
perfectly splendid time. Isn’t it stupid of 
folks t» think that just because one’s 
grown up a little——and perhaps wears long 
dresses and is married—that it’s a 
shame to play with dolls? If you’d wait, 
and would like to have me”—her voice 
was almost pleading—“T’d run back to 
the house and get my Doris, and we could 
have just a beautiful time here.” 

In her amazement Hester could only 
smile shyly and nod her head. But as 
her princess made dainty haste across the 
arched rustic bridge and up the billowing 
lawn toward the Great House she gave 
the stoic Isabel Marie a hug calculated to 
start the sawdust from her seams, and ex- 
claimed: 


“Tsn’t she heavenly! Oh, I just love 
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her! What if I'd gone to the picnic an 
missed— Oh, I can’t think of it! 

The lilac nook of The Jungle ha 
never known such an hour of eestat 
bliss for Hester as that in which she an 
the runaway mistress of the Great Hous 
exchanged maternal chatter, held a gran 
reception, organized a mothers’ club, an 
finally planned, with delicious detai 
what they would do at their next clandes 
tine meeting. 

“And remember,” cautioned the Prin 
cess, who had somehow transformed int 
the Playmate, “that nobody must know. 
I'd be in awful disgrace, and peopl 
would talk if they knew. Of course ] 
may tell my husband when he comes back 
from his cruise to see me—he’s such a 
nice boy, and he understands. If he’s 
very good, maybe we'll sometime let him 
play with us—but not unless you want 
him.” 

And when the young and lovely mis- 
tress of the Great House reached her 
room she wrote a letter to Lieutenant 
Jack Dowling, on a far-away battle-ship, 
that said: 

“T’ve found the most adorable little 
playmate, with dark, dream-haunted eyes 
and the heart of a Madonna! She is 
half child, half woman. and her smile is 
a thing to warm frozen hearts.” 

As Hester slowly arranged Isabel Marie 
in her bed and drew down flaps of ear- 
pet, her ardent heart was filled with a 
rare and almost supernal glory. The 
daughter of the General, the mistress of 
the Great House, was her playmate! What 
story, of all she had ever heard or read, 
could compare with this wonderful thing 
that had happened to her—Hester Eliza- 
beth Dart—and at the very moment when 
Nell and Kate and Belle had given her 
the cruelest cut that she had yet known? 
They couldn’t hurt her any more; she was 
sure of that! Now she was clad in an in- 
visible coat of mail that could turn the 
point of any lance of desertion, neglect, 
or superiority that they might hur! 
against her. To be deserted now and 
“given the slip” would be only a pass- 
port to secret joys which, were they 
known to her deserters, would transform 
the “ Little Tagtail” into a being envied 
beyond anybody in Strawberry Point— 
yes, or in the whole world! 

And soon she realized that her secret 
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joy was constantly to be fed by hands 
that knew not what satisfying meat they 
offered. In the millinery shop that very 
evening, as her mother was “ trying on,” 
she heard Mrs. Gray, the banker’s wife, 
say to Mrs. Dillingham, who was buying 
special roses for Irma’s second-best hat: 

“T’m just dying for a look into the 
General’s house, aren’t you? Richard 
was told that the new furnishings alone 
cost ten thousand dollars. And goodness 
only knows what the decorations and the 
new sun-room over the library have cost! 
They’ve simply poured money into that 
old house.” 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Dillingham, 
“they certainly are enormously rich. I 
heard that the General’s mine turns out 
three thousand dollars a day. But I do 
wish that Mrs. Jack Dowling wasn’t quite 
so exclusive. So far as I know, there 
isn’t a woman in Strawberry Point that 
she’s spoken to since she came back 
not one!” 

“Tt seems hardly human,” returned the 
banker’s wife, “for a young woman to 
shut herself away so—even if she has 
been brought up abroad and is used to 
titled society. I caught sight of her face 
the other day as she was driving past in 
her car, and I must say that I thought 
her lovely. I ecouldn’t believe that a 
woman with that sort of a face would be 
snobbish or stuck up.” 

“ Well,” remarked Mrs. Dillingham, as 
she drew on her gloves, “there are some 
women in Strawberry Point that pretend 
they’re not interested in whether Mrs. 
Jack Dowling calls on them or not; but 
they’re the very ones that rush to the win- 
dow every time they hear an automobile. 
They’d lie down in the street and let 
Barbara Dowling drive right over ther 
if she’d only ring their door-bells !” 

And as Mrs. Dillingham passed out the 
door the banker’s wife laughed and com- 
mented: 

“And I’m not sure but Julia Dilling- 
ham would. For my part, I’m quite erazy 
about her. Richard says that he doesn’t 
believe that the duchess whose picture 
you saw in the same Sunday supplement 
that had the likeness of ‘Young Mrs. 
Jack Dowling, the American Beauty, the 
Chum of the Duchess,’ could turn a 
town topsy-turvy in the way that the old 
General’s daughter has. But I tell him 









that a young woman with all her we: 
and brains and beauty who has made | 
don and Paris and New York take n 
can do most anything with Strawh 
Point.” 

And Hester, picking up seraps al 
the trimming-table, listened with a g] 
ing and secret joy that she could 
wholly keep from her earnest face. [ler 
mother’s hand reached out and smoot) 
back the loose coils of black hair tl 
swung forward about her face as 
stooped. 

“ Child,” said the tired milliner, “ your 
eyes are very bright,—is anything—” 

Jut the entry of a customer left thi 
question unfinished, and Hester peace- 
fully pursued her dreams of what Mrs. 
Gray and Mrs. Dillingham would hay 
said if she had told them that the 
Princess of Strawberry Point was her 
playmate—her dearest and only “ chum.” 

“T don’t believe,” Hester mused, “ that 
she ever played dolls with that duchess.” 
At times, when Nell and her friends whis- 
pered importantly and moved on if sh 
came near them, Hester longed to let 
them know how pitifully small were thei: 
petty secrets and to tell them: 

“Stand by the lilacs Saturday morn- 
ing, at ten, and see my Secret!” 

And although her loyal lips instinctive 
ly closed tight at such times of tempta- 
tion to “tell,” she was not denied the jor 
of thinking what they would say. A 
hundred times, by the eye of imagination, 
she had watched the confusion of their 
faces as they peered in amazement from 
behind the bushes and heard Mrs. Jack 
Dowling, with dainty Parisian Doris in 
her arms, exclaim: 

“ Now, Playmate, let’s have the best 
time ever! Do you know it seems an age 
since last Saturday—but I’ve watched 
you pass each day, dear!” 

As Mrs. Dart was absently serving the 
cereal one Saturday morning and men 
tally retrimming Mrs. Gray’s “shape,” 
Nell, whose seat at the table commanded 
a view of the street, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Mother! There comes the Farns- 
worths’ butler. Do you suppose he can 
be coming here?” Then, gliding into the 
front hall, she called back, in penetrating 
undertones : 

“Tle is! He’s turned in at the gate. 
What do you suppose can be the mat- 
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ONE GLANCE AT THE CARD SENT THE BLOOD 


ter? Maybe Mrs. Jack Dowling wants 
you to do work for her? Mother! That 
would be the greatest luck you’ve ever 
had.” 

“Hi’m to wait for a hanswer, miss,” 
said the stout, red-faced butler, standing 
very stiff and looking several sizes too 
large for his clothes, as he handed out a 
small, corn - tinted envelope bearing the 
Dowling monogram. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Dart, “this is 
addressed to Hester!” 

“T wonder what she can have done!” 
exclaimed Nell, sinking tragically into a 
chair. “Here, let me open it. He’s 
waiting.” 

“It’s Hester’s,” was the quiet answer; 
and the eager, trembling hands of the 
least member of the family received the 
unopened note. 

For one brief instant there was a lurk- 
ing fear in the heart of Hester that 
“something had happened” to break the 
blissful perfection of her secret. Sut 
one glance at the dainty square card and 
its clear, bold writing sent the blood in 
glad bounds to her very finger - tips. 


IN GLAD BOUNDS TO HER VERY FINGER-TIPS 


Peering over her shoulder, the sister in 
her first let-down skirt read aloud: 


“Mrs. John Stanley Dowling desires 
the pleasure of Miss Hester Elizabeth 
Dart’s presence at one o'clock luncheon 
this sixth day of September.” 


There was a choke in the voice of the 
neglected sister as she paused a moment. 
Then she caught wildly at the one re- 
maining straw of hope. 

“ Look inside again, Hess. There may 
be another there—oh, joy! There is! 
There is! There is! Read it quick.” 

From the smaller envelope Hester drew 
forth another ecard. Silently Nell read: 


“Dearest PLAYMATE,—Please come 
and stay all day. We shall be quite alone. 
Have you forgotten that this is your 
birthday? Send word by Bagot. I shall 
expect you not later than twelve. 

“ BaRBARA.” 


An unprecedented dumbness fell upon 
the elder daughter of the widow Dart’s 
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household. She stared across her plate 

with the dull, uncomprehending eyes of 
one who has received a blow. 

Mrs. Dart arose with decision, went to 
the front door, and said to the waiting 
butler: 

“ Please say to Mrs. Dowling that Hes- 
ter is glad to accept her invitation.” 

Then, as she returned to the breakfast- 
table, she murmured: 

“Mrs. Jack Dowling!” 

Iler faded, widowed eyes suddenly 
sparkled with a show of the spirit that 
had once made her known as the liveliest 
girl in Red Oaks, and she smiled as she 
thought: “ The first social function given 
by ‘the Princess of Strawberry Point,’ 
a birthday luncheon to Miss Hester Eliza- 
beth Dart, of The Jungle!” Then to 
Hester she said: 

“ And how long has my little girl been 
moving in the society of Mrs. Jack Dow- 
ling, who could have been a countess or 
anything like that if she’d been a mind 
to? 

“Isn’t it splendid?” answered Hester, 
with a quick glance at her staring sister. 
“Tt all began the very day,when Nell 
and the girls ran off to the pienie and 
left me. You don’t know how lovely and 
beautiful and 

“But you must get ready,” suddenly 
interrupted the mother. “ I’ve simply got 
to go to the shop; Mrs. Gray is coming 
for her hat this afternoon. Nell will help 
you dress. If she doesn’t she will be 
among those missing from Kate Wyckoff’s 
party! Have her do your hair simply, 
just as you always wear it for church— 
no foolishness or frills! And put on your 
new muslin; that’s neat and simple.” 

“Have her do your hair!” Was tri- 
umph ever more exquisite ? 

As Mrs. Dart went out the door she 
smiled at what the banker’s wife would 
say at the incidental statement that: 
“My Hester is taking luncheon to-day 
with Mrs. Jack Dowling. Yes; they’re 
great friends. Why, Mrs. Dowling calls 
Hester ‘my little playmate.’ ” 

The eager, humble, almost worshipful 
solicitude of her helper was eloquent of 
the abjectness of Nell’s defeat; but the 
shining face of the one-time “ Little Tag- 
tail” held no hint of any thought save of 
the wonderful joy that had come to her. 
Even the white, slender little arms that 


flashed and arched to her head as she 
combed her dark, shining hair seemed vi- 
brant with a song of happiness. When 
the last touch had been given to the toilet 
of the guest of honor, her servitor stood 
back and exclaimed: 

“There, Hess! You do look nice, and 
not fussy, either. It’s almost twelve, 
now, and you’d better be going. I can at 
least watch you from the window.” 

Sut the elect of the gods did not turn 
back to see that the face of her former 
oppressor was suddenly withdrawn from 
the bow-window—withdrawn to suffer a 
teary burial against the sofa pillow. Hes- 
ter’s face was set toward Paradise, toward 
her Princess, her incomparable P!aymate; 
and her demure’ feet might have been 
trealing the blue cloud over the eastern 
hills beyond the Great House, so far as 
conscious contact with the earth was con- 
cerned. Oh, it was good to be so happy, 
to have such a wonderful secret! 

Suddenly she stopped short, just at the 
beginning of the Farnsworth wall—that 
low, vine-grown wall that had held so 
many village lovers. Secret? Her secret 
ufas gone! Mother’ knew it, Nell knew 
it, and by night everybody in the Point 
would know it. What if every girl, 
maid, and woman in the whole town 
would look at her with envious eyes—her 
secret was gone—that precious thing that 
she and her Princess-Playmate had held 
between them in happy concealment from 
the whole deprived world had somehow 
slipped from her grasp! Her jewel had 
been suddenly struck from her hand and 
a strange new loneliness gripped her. 

“T don’t know what I'll do now,” she 
whispered to herself. 

Perhaps she would again have fled to 
the lilac nook and Isabel Marie—but 
that instant she caught the assuring flash 
of a handkerchief at an upper window of 
the Great House. 

Anyhow, she would still have her Play- 
mate, her Princess! 

As she passed hesitatingly between the 
heavy pillars of the stone gateway and 
walked slowly toward the Great House 

she was glad that she had seen the 
friendly flutter of that signal at the upper 
window, for the house suddenly came to 
seem very great, almost like a palace or 
a castle—and she herself felt exceeding 
small. The heavy, carved doors appeared 
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to be looking frowningly down upon her 
through their panels of beveled plate. 
But her feet had hardly touched the top 
step before the door swung open and the 
bowing Bagot was saying: 

‘Come right hin, Miss ’Ester. Right 
hin! Hi’ll show you hup to th’ mistress.” 

Then from the landing of the great 
stairway came the voice of comradeship 
ealling: 

“Tlello, Playmate!”—and the next in- 
tant she was being kissed by the Prin- 
cess 

“One for each year, you know—and 
me to grow on!” 

Hand in hand they wandered away into 
the conservatory, and there the Princess 
picked a few white, starry flowers and set 
them in the dark hair of her small play- 
mate—whose eyes seemed to ask: “ Is it 
a real Princess? Is it Strawberry 
Point ?” 

When they were back again in the 
white-and-blue chamber from which they 
had started, the Princess placed in Hes- 
ter’s astonished hands a small jewel-box. 
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“Open it, dear; it’s for you. I bought 
it in Florence before I had found my 
Pl ivmate, but the corals will go YK rfectly 
with your coloring. And the locket was 
made just for you. Let me put it on you 
for the first time!” 

And then Hester stood very straight 
and slender and still—except for the wild, 
happy beating of her heart that shook 
the breast of her white frock—while the 
Princess looped coil after coil of the pink 
chain about her throat and then opened 
the locket that held an exquisite minia- 
ture of the giver. And there, upon the 
smooth concave disk of gold that closed 
down over the softly brilliant face when 
the locket was snapped shut were the 
words: 

HESTER 
FROM HER PLAYMATE 
>» F. 


‘T shall never take it off,” whispered 
Ilester, “not even when I bathe. 1 can 


be very careful. Mother has never taken 
off her wedding-ring—not once.’ 
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COUNT OF THE WONDERS IN WHICH AT THAT MOMENT SHE WAS LIVING 
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“T’m afraid you'll have a hard time 
to manage it,” laughed Playmate, “ but 
it will be just the same if you can’t. 
And now I hear Bagot coming to tell 
us that luncheon is ready.” 

There was a quick clutching of the 


Bal 
TAWH 


SHE HEARD THE “ GREATEST SECRET OF 


hand that Hester had given to the Prin- 
cess as they entered the darkened dining- 
room, and she saw in the center of the 
round table the snowy birthday cake 
bristling and splendid with its bright 
array of candles—their reflected flames 
flashing and gleaming from the polished 
sides of the silver service. And every- 
where were flowers and fragile creeping 
vines. Somewhere in the soft, fragrant, 
shadowy depths of the room, a clock was 
ticking away the seconds with stately, 
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mellow strokes. Hushed and quivering, 
Hester sat tensely erect in the high. 


carved chair that somehow slid noiselessly 
into place to receive her, under the deft 
guidance of Bagot. 

Swiftly Hester’s eager heart took count 
of the wonders of that 
day: the invitation, the 
transformation of Nell, 
the necklace and th 
locket, the birthday 
cake, and the enchant- 
ments of the scene 
in which she — Hester 
Elizabeth Dart—was at 
that moment living! 
Sut in this supreme in- 
stant a sudden and per 
verse shadow fell upon 
the rapt faee of the 
guest of honor. 

“And what,” asked 
the Princess, as she 
tilted the chocolate-pot, 
‘is my Playmate think- 
ing about just now?” 

“3 we,” she shy- 
ly stammered—“ we 
haven't any secret any 
more.” 

Sut just then Bagot 
pushed open the swing- 
ing door and advanced 
with neatly balanced 
tray, and the mistress 
made no answer, but 
her eyes flashed a quick, 
comprehensive glance. 

After the birthday 
feast was over, the Play- 
mates explored the Great 
House with a searching 


rae abandon that did not 


stop at closets or even 

the fragrant cedar ward 
robe hung with orderly rows of gowns 
that made Hester’s eyes leap with won- 
der. And in her wise little heart she 
knew that there was almost no price that 
the banker’s wife or Mrs. Dillingham or 
any other of her mother’s best customers 
would not have paid for the privilege of 
being shown the draped and dazzling 
mysteries of that cedar room. But, when 
the Princess had hung the last lacy crea- 
tion back in its place, she saw that the 
shadow still lingered hauntingly in the 
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depths of the loving eyes that looked so 
like the twin pools that she and the Nice 
Boy had once found in the Black Forest. 

“There’s nothing else to see, Play- 
mate,” said the Princess, “ excepting the 
sun-room. Shall we go there?” 

“Yes,” was the quiet answer. “I never 
saw a sun-room.” And as the door was 
pushed open and they walked into the 
bright, alluring space, Hester exclaimed: 

“ Oh, isn’t it dear and clean and sweet! 
[t’s such a happy-looking place!” 

“Yes,” responded the Princess, with a 
strange little note of seriousness in her 
voice. “I expect to be very happy here. 
No one has ever been in it excepting the 
maid since it was done, until now.” 

And then the Princess, with a quick, 
startled movement, swept a tiny thing of 
sheer white cloth from the little reedwork 
table and whisked it deftly into the tall 
standing basket. 

It was very still in the sun-room with 
Hester standing silently by the big palm 
looking out toward the east as steadfast- 
ly as an Arab who hears the sound of 
the muezzin from the distant mosque— 
the Princess leaning back in the woven 
chair, her perplexed eyes studying the 
slender, virginal figure before her. But 
as one of the white blossoms loosened 
from Hester’s hair and fell to the floor, 
she heard the low voice of the Princess 
calling: 

“ Playmate—dear.” 

When Hester turned she was beckoned 
to a seat on the wide arm of the woven 
chair, and there, with the soft, beautiful 
hand of the Princess coiling and uncoil- 
ing her hair, she heard the “ greatest 
secret of all”—heard it in the sweet 
chosen words in which only her Princess 
could tell it! 


The broad coping of the old wall was 
cushioned with snow and the pines along 
the driveway looked like giant Christmas 
trees when Bagot came out of the Great 
House and hastened toward the gate into 
The Jungle at a most unbutleresque pace, 
puffing laboriously into the frosty air at 
every stride. As Mrs. Dart admitted him 
by the front door he seemed to fill the 
narrow hall with repressed and swelling 
importance. The mask of impersonal 
and polite attentiveness that had always 
seemed to be his face was gone. He was, 
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for the moment, forgetfully human—like 
a big boy bursting with stupendous news. 
Then, suddenly, he recovered himself, 
bowed to the eager-eyed Hester, and de- 
livered his historic greeting: 

“Th’ mistress sends ’er best compli- 
ments to Miss ’Ester, and will she come 
and see the heir of th’ ’ouse? ’E’s a fine, 
stout man babby as hi ever looked hon—e 
his! *Is Grace th’ young Juke of Batter- 
sea wasn’t th’ babby that my mistress ’as 
got. ’E wasn’t—that. And hi hought to 
know—has ’eld ’im hout to ’is Grace as 
his dead now. Ah, ’e’s got a heye like my 
lady’s hown—an’ legs to set a ’orse with!” 

Hester darted up the stairs to her room, 
and Bagot, lowering his voice, confided to 
Mrs. Dart and the subdued Nellie: 

“ The General, ’e’s stalled hin the moun- 
tains, and th’ marster ’e’s hon the ’igh 
seas—and hit’s hup t’ ’er she calls Play- 
mate t’ do th’ honors. But she’s hequal 
to it. My heyes, but th’ lady does dote 
hon Miss ’Ester!” 

“Mrs. Jack Dowling—a baby!” ex- 
claimed the astounded Nellie. “ Why, 
ma, I haven’t heard a syllable so much as 
whispered! There isn’t a woman in the 
Point that—” 

“That explains—’ began Mrs. Dart. 
But she suddenly remembered the pres- 
ence of Bagot and stopped abruptly. 

The lips of Hester, who had returned 
unnoticed and stood in the hall door, 
twitched with the hint of a smile. 

“Oh, I’ve known it for months,” she 
quietly remarked, in an obviously inci- 
dental tone—and then opened the outer 
door for Bagot, who lightly touched the 
shoulder of her scarlet coat and chuckled: 

“Quite right, miss. Hit’s little that 
the mistress ’ides from ’er Playmate. 
You’re th’ happle of ’er heye!” 


After Hester had gazed long and ador- 
ingly at the tiny, squirming human mite 
that blinked wonderingly from its soft 
nest in the bassinette, she drew from 
under her coat the carefully attired Isabel 
Marie and shyly deposited that incom- 
parable treasure on the bed beside the 
young mother. 

“But, Playmate!” exclaimed the pale 
Princess, “you mustn’t give her up. 
You'll want—” 

“Oh no!” came the eager protest. 
“Why, you—you see we’ve got him now!” 
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HEY were sitting on the veranda 
y 3 of the hotel in the summer after- 

noon, which was as cool and bright 
as they could have asked. The titular 
mountain of the Ponkwasset House lay 
blue in the middle distance, propped on 
some lower hills and pillowed against 
the range of peaks that paled into the 
horizon behind it. In the foreground 
stretched the different blue of the water 
which had been, for a Victorian gen- 
eration, Lake Ponkwasset, but had now 
resumed its earlier name of Ponkwasset 
Pond. Over the face of the water scut- 
tled many motor-boats, bearing groups of 
laughing and screaming young girls, and 
battering the air with their unmuffled 
exhausts, which echoed across the pond 
into the nearest uplands and clattered 
against the sides of the veranda. In a 
new-mown field a team of half-grown 
boys were shouting and cheering at a 
game of baseball; from a tennis-court 
beside the hotel rose the self-mocking 
cries of elder youth of both sexes. 
In front of the hotel ran the an- 
cient post-road, and over this whirred 
in swift succession automobiles of all 
types, from the stately five-thousand- 
dollar touring-car of the rich to the 
rattle- bang second-hand delivery-run- 
abouts of the natives bringing the hotel 
its supplies from the neighboring village. 
The house stood on «a knoll between 
two valleys, and as each motor mounted 
from the hollows, the driver cut out his 
muffler for speed, and passed with gut- 
tering, shuddering, and gasping noises 
that shattered the air hanging full of 
the malodorous yellow dust which the 
landlord’s enterprise in oiling the track 
failed to hold down. 

His guests had come out from their 
endeavors to get naps after the midday 
dinner, and as they gathered one after 
another on the wide veranda, and were 
struck down by the smells and noises into 
their rocking-chairs, one of the gentler 
of the ladies timidly ventured to another, 





“ Doesn’t it seem to you that it’s rather 
noisy here? I mean for the mountains?” 

“Yes, it does,” the other assented. 
“My husband came up here because he’s 
had a nervous breakdown, and thought 
he couldn’t bear the sound of the surf 
and the bell-buoy and the fog-horn and 
the siren at the seaside, but—” 

The lady in the rocking-chair beyond 
the first lady said: “Did you think the 
junction was quile so near? We got 
rooms at the back because I thought my 
daughter would be quieter there, although 
I knew we should have the kitchen and 
pantry under us. But they seemed to be 
shifting the trains all night; it was just 
as if we had the locomotives in the room. 
Her poor baby never got a wink.” They 
all lapsed into a hapless silence; but pres- 
ently that gentlest one of them noted: 

“The worst of it is that the people are 
noisier than they used to be. Their voices 
are louder and harsher; they shriek and 
shout more. Just hear those baseball- 
players! If it were only the voices,” she 
went on, sadly, “but the people in those 
autos, it seems as if their very looks were 
making a noise.” 

Two men who sat side by side beyond 
the doorway were apparently arrested in 
their own talk by their interest in hers. 
But at their stopping she shrank from 
saying more, and one of the men went on: 

“Yes, it seems to have produced a 
type, in wonderful abundance, as if by a 
sort of intensive culture. We used to 
have jokes about the bicycle face; per- 
haps the automobile face is so awful we 
can’t joke about it.” 

The two were leaning forward and 
studying the autos that whirred or seut- 
tled by at five-minutely intervals. “ It’s 
extraordinary,” the other said, “how al- 
most instantly the motor habit vulgarizes. 
Some of those people must be ladies and 
gentlemen, but they have ceased to look 
it much sooner than the bicyclers and 
bieyclesses did, though their decline and 
fall was rapid enough. The bicycle itself 
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declined and fell as swiftly as the refine- 
ment of its riders. The monkey-back 
and the reversed cap had searcely comé 
in before the wheel began to go out. You 
still find it in country-places, where it’s 
seriously used for errands, and it’s with 
us in hideous survival as the motor- 
eyele, but the bicycle, the dreadful 
‘bike’ of other days, whether for tandem- 
riders or ‘ built for two’ abreast, is quite 
archaic now.” 

“And you don’t think the auto will 
pass, too ?” 

‘No, the auto is more practicable, 
with infinitely less exertion—with none 
at all, in fact. We Americans don’t like 
physical exertion. Just watch the people 
in those autos: male and female loafers 
in bare heads and poke hats and caps; 
they have only to roll into and roll out 
of the luxurious seats, except when the 
car does the rolling and gets them 
under it and mashes them.” 

“They can’t all deserve such a fate,” 
the milder of the talkers suggested. 

“T don’t say they do. But many of 
them are outlaws, or law-breakers. Last 
summer I was driving along the Maine 
coast, where there are a good many crooks 
and turns, you know, and every now 
and then one of those machines would 
dart over a rise of ground or out of a 
piece of woods and bear down on us 
without a note of warning. We are 
bitter on the chauffeurs, in the news- 
papers, when something happens, but 
those ears were driven by their owners, 
or the people who had hired them; and 
they couldn’t have all been ex-convicts, 
though they ought to have been. Look 
at that!” A dusty car came whizzing 
by, with its muffler open, and young girls 
and young men lolling at different slants 
in it; pennants were fluttering from 
staffs in front, lettered with the names 
of the places it had passed through. 

“Pretty bad,” the milder man owned. 
“But was the old-fashioned Concord 
wagon with a cargo of college-yelling 
collegians any better?” 

“Tt wasn’t so universal. It didn’t in- 
fest the whole country. Few could af- 
ford it; but anybody can afford an auto 
like that, though it costs so much more, 
and the people who run it are no richer 
than they used to be.” 

“Yes, where does all the money come 
from that goes into automobiles?’ 
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“Mostly out of people’s mortgaged 
houses, I believe.” 

“Oh, but come! There are people of 
refinement who can afford to own cars 
and drive them. I have seen them, and 
so have you. We know them.” 

“T admit that there are exceptional 
instances. There are motorists who 
sometimes ask me to drive with them. 
Whenever I accept, I approve of motor- 
ing. But when I am outside of a car I 
see motoring in its true perspective.” 

The two men laughed together, and 
the milder urged, “ Well, they are doing 
a good work in abolishing the horse, with 
his danger to health and morals.” 

“Oh, the horse is a beast, and he must 
go, and his friend the house-fly with him, 
I hope. The horse has been the cause 
of more lying and cheating in the human 
race than any other agency; but he has 
never, in the whole course of his evolu- 
tion from the eohippus, been the cause 
of such wide-spread demoralization as 
the automobile in the few years of its 
invention. As to the financial embar- 
rassments and the destruction of values, 
the race-horse himself can’t be compared 
to the motor-car. The savings of a life- 
time are wasted in its purchase, and its 
operation entails wretchedness upon the 
hapless people who live on the high- 
roads it ravages and on the owners of 
the summer cottages which will not let 
within reach of its noise and dust.” 

The ladies who had been talking 
ceased, and were leaning in the direc- 
tion of the speaker, spellbound by the 
interest of his alarming opinions. 

The milder man seemed to have some 
diffidence in suggesting: “I’m afraid the 
motor, or auto, or whatever we call it, 
has come to stay, just like the high cost 
of living. What you want to do is 
to regulate it, just like the trusts—” 

“To you think,” the other interrupted, 
“that we have been shiningly successful 
in regulating the trusts?” 

The mild man laughed. “No. What 
I think is this. We complain of the 
noise and dust. Well, then, we’ve got to 
have noise and dust reservations, and 
we've got to prevent the autos from com- 
ing into those reservations or going 
through them by law.” 

“By law! We've laws forbidding a 
high rate of speed and requiring the use 
of signals. Are these laws obeyed ?” 
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“This is an age of the world when 
people want to go fast. The way is to 
fix an area where they can go fast, and 
an area where they can’t go at all. Live 
in that area and build in it, and 
your lives will be quiet and your sum- 
mer cottages will be let. But the auto 
has come to stay. We must accept the 
status quo.” 

“TI see that you are a philosopher,” the 
other said. The ladies contrived the ap- 
pearance of listening to him rather than 
his friend, and he had an effect of easy 
self-confidence in continuing: “ Well, I 
agreed with you that the horse must 
cease to be, with his filth and the house- 
flies mainly bred of it, and the city dust 
which it is pulverized into. But the 
motor, as we have it, ought to go, too. 
We must have some sort of machine for 
the work and pleasure which we used to 
get out of the horse. We did begin in 
the right way, with electric motors, which 
were safe, clean, and so simple in use 
that anybody could manage them. But 
we went off into steam-motors, and then 
into these pestilently practicable petrol- 
motors which now infest the whole 
world. We must retrace our steps, our 
missteps; we must fall up the preci- 
pice which we have fallen down. We 
must invoke the help of the Geod Genius 
of the age, and prevail with the benef- 
icent Edison to invent an electric-motor, 
so cheap, so safe, so portable, so light 
and beautiful that when onee launched 
upon the world it will devour all the 
petrol-motors, as the phagocytes in our 
blood devour the germs of disease that 
lurk in it.” 

“You'll never,” the philosopher defied 
him, “have an electrie-motor that will 
begin to make the speed of the auto- 
mobiles now in reach of anybody who—” 

“Couldn’t afford to keep a horse and 
buggy in the old days? Well, I think 
we don’t want the speed. It’s never safe, 
either for the people in or out of the 
motor. And it’s far more depraving 
than the horse at his worst. The auto 
doesn’t result in so much lying and 
cheating, but it’s far more homicidal. 
It tempts men if not women to take 
chances of maiming and killing people, 
for the sake of getting quickly over the 
ground, which no humane person will 
consciously take.” 

“Do vou say that of the automobilists 


who invite you into their cars?” the 
philosopher asked. 

“ Of all. Without knowing it, when the 
speed habit is once fixed in them, they 
take chances that once they would not 
have dreamed of taking. In the delirium 
of going-some, as the vulgarer of them 
phrase it, they become potentially homi- 
cidal and suicidal, though I don’t hold 
those who invite me into their cars so 
responsible as I do the joy-riders who 
take out their masters’ cars for a clan- 
destine spin and kill themselves or others. 
One distinguishes, of course.” 

“The speed habit has come to stay,” 
the philosopher remarked. “It’s the 
spirit of the age.” 

“No,” the other said, “not every evil 
that comes, comes to stay, and I deny 
that the speed habit is the spirit of the 
age. There may be some excuse of 
business or duty in the speed of an 
express train; but these people who tear 
through the land at from twenty to fifty 
miles an hour pretend to be doing it 
for pleasure in the scenery they ignore 
and insult. It’s the same as pretending 
to read a poem in fluttering the leaves 
of the book, or to enjoy a gallery while 
you run by the pictures as fast as you 
can. No, the motor habit is a mad- 
ness, a disease, a scourge, like the gipsy- 
moth or the brown-tail moth. We must 
get a parasite which will devour the 
mania for speed with all its attendant 
inhumanity.” 

“Perhaps,” the philosopher suggested, 
with a smile, “some inoculation of the 
tsetse-fly virus might do, just enough 
to induce repose, without going so far 
as the sleeping-sickness.” 

“Yes, the tsetse-fly might do,” the 
moralist allowed. “ But it would be bet- 
ter to use some form of serum evolved 
from the electric-motor. I don’t object 
to mechanical locomotion. The horse 
must go, for the reasons we’ve all agreed 
on, but that’s no reason why the speed 
habit must remain. The law is helpless 
against it. The process of its extinction 
must be educational. Some sort of uni- 
versity extension must teach that it is 
vicious, cruel, and stupid, and finally 
destructive of civilization. It’s—” 

A gentieman had come out of the door- 
way behind the moralist, and, as if know- 
ing him by his voice, laid his hand play- 
fully on his shoulder. He looked up 
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and called to the face smiling down into 
his, “ Why, Doctor! What in the world 
brings you here?” 

The doctor’s smiling face clouded. 
“T’m here with Alverly—to get him 
away from himself. But I’m afraid 
[’ve come to the wrong place,” he said, 
glancing at the roadway where the autos 
were streaming to and fro. “I’ve left 
him lying down in a room at the back 
of the house, where he can’t see them, 
but as soon as he does we shall have to 
move on. But where to?” 

The doctor spoke in a low tone, divid- 
ing his address between the two friends 
sitting together. 

“Do you mean he hasn’t got the better 
of it yet?” the milder man asked. 

“Has got the worse of it,” the doctor 
answered, and at the same time he turned 
as if from some psychic intimation 
and confronted a haggard face that 
showed itself at the door. “Oh, come 
now, Alverly! This isn’t playing the 
game.” 

“Do you call it playing the game to 
bring me here for those?” He pointed 
rigidly at the whirring and whizzing and 
guttering motors. 

“T hoped we shouldn’t find so many 
of them at this elevation,” the doctor 
coaxed. “ But now we must try the sea- 
level; we must make a voyage; we will 
go to Bermuda or Mount Desert, where 
these things are not allowed. Go in now, 
and T’ll get away with you by the next 
train.” 

Alverly did not reply; he saw the two 
friends, and came out to give a hand to 
each. “Oh yes; I know I’m crazy. But 
whenever I see one of these infernal 
machines I see myself in it, and I see 
the face of that little child before it; 
and I see his face change from the joy 
in his play to that deadly terror before 
IT ran him down and crushed his life out.” 
He put up his quivering hands to his 
eyes; the sensation of his anguish im- 
parted itself to the whole group. 

The moralist rose from his chair and 
laid a compassionate hand on Alverly’s 
arm. “But, my dear Alverly, you did 
everything that a man could do. You 
took the child up in your own arms and 
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rushed him to the hospital at the highest 
speed of your car. You’ve pensioned his 
mother, and provided for the schooling 
and employment of all his brothers and 
sisters. You’re morbid! Why, the child 
died in your arms! Besides, he had no 
right to be playing in the crowded street.” 
Alverly took down his hands and looked 
his consoler sternly in the face. 

“T murdered him. He had the right 
to play in the crowded street that every 
little one has to play somewhere, and he 
had no other place. But I had no more 
right to drive my car at ten miles an 
hour through that street than I had to 
drive the locomotive of an express train. 
Oh!” He gave a wild ery and ran into 
the hotel. 

A magnificent touring-ear of the latest 
type, and large as an old-time railroad 
coach, swept over the rise of ground 
south of the hotel, and, plunging into the 
hollow, swept up again and halted under 
the hotel porch and came to a noiseless 
stop. Seven or eight people, powdered 
to their eyebrows with yellow dust, dis- 
mounted and came up the steps, where 
the landlord bustled forward in welcome, 
as if he expected them. The party, in 
spite of their different disguises, revealed 
themselves ladies and gentlemen in voice 
and manner. The evident owner of the 
car took out his watch and showed it to 
the mild, spectacled old gentleman at 
his shoulder. “ Well, what do you think 
of that, Dominie? We made the last 
fifty miles in one hour and twelve min- 
utes! Will you ever preach against 
motoring after this?’ 

“No,” the dominie said, with a laugh 
which all the party shared, “I’m com- 
pletely converted.” 

*“ And J,” a gentle old lady said, who 
seemed authorized to speak as the domi- 
nie’s wife, “and I never want to go 
slower after this.” 

The owner of the ear threw back his 
head in the laugh that all shared again. 
“ Well, landlord, what about that lunch ?” 

“All ready as soon as you are, sir,” 
and he named the name of a rich man 
whose charities cover perhaps a greater 
multitude of sins than the charities of 
any other rich man in the world. 
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a living procedure there can be, or 
come to be, nothing absolutely static. 
A machine may stop; that is, consid- 
ered as a machine, it may come to a 
standstill. But it cannot rest. The 
metals composing a watch may become 
tired or even diseased, since there is in 
minerals enough simulation of life for 
them to have a kind of pathology; so they 
may rest or be cured. But, as a machine, 
the watch cannot have weariness or rest, 
any more than it can have sleep. 

When we are walking and stop, it is 
not as a machine stops. The act of voli- 
tion is involved as much in staying our 
footsteps as in going on; our outward 
motion ceases, so to speak, “of our own 
motion,” and we may become weary from 
standing as from walking. Our bodily 
motions may be obstructed against our 
wills, but it is the obstruction that is 
mechanical, not our volition nor any ac- 
tion we may call our own. 

Should death result from the obstruec- 
tion of some vital functioning, as when 
a bullet is shot into the heart, it is the 
shot that is foreign and accidental; death 
itself, however occasioned, is intimate 
and natural, part of a living procedure. 
A machine cannot die; it may be broken 
in pieces, and these fragments, wood or 
metal, will then be left to their own nat- 
ural fashion of decay and dissolution. 

In the last month’s Study we were con- 
sidering this universal fashion of disso- 
lution as the concomitant, or rather the 
obverse aspect, of new becoming. We 
saw that it is the urgency of creative life 
that makes the passing, the vanishing; 
that what is drawing on compels the with- 
drawal; that new integration determines 
the character of disintegration, so that, 
in the qualitatively real change forever 
going on, what is ending derives posi- 
tively from what is beginning, though in 
some apparently lethal interval like that 
of sleep. It was no merely negative obli- 
viseence which, in the ancient myth, at- 
tended the renewal of the child dipped 





in the waters of Lethe, and so made 
immortal. In the early pagan regard, 
darkness was not merely the absence of 
light; some creative power was lodged in 
it, and Night was the mother of the gods. 

In our ordinary experience we are ac- 
quainted with physiological and mental 
phenomena which lead us to associate 
freshness in the exercise of power with 
interruption and release. Persistent te- 
nacity ends perforce in impotence and 
atrophy. There is a positive virtue in 
the weariness which compels rest or 
change and finally brings us to sleep. 
We find it necessary to seek relief in 
seasons of rest, which we significantly 
call vacations. The concentrated gaze 
upon a bright object induces hypnosis; 
if the object has color, the concentration 
involves a process of decomposition in the 
eye itself, rendering that color invisible, 
and its complement is seen instead. Here 
we have a signal illustration of the posi- 
tive character of all weariness—of some- 
thing tropic in it, connoting a qualita- 
tively real change. 

Thus the ordinary phenomena of our 
experience have a suggestive significance, 
pointing to facts of life which lie deeper, 
beyond our definitely conscious notice. 
We note the signs of weariness; we see 
the eyelids close in sleep, and we leap 
beyond these indices to the deeper indi- 
eation of something in the aversion and 
withdrawal which we do not see and of 
which we have an imaginative, though 
imageless, intuition; or, rather, such 
leading images as we entertain seem 
themselves to vanish, giving place to the 
intuition. 

Our conscious intelligence, both as to 
things outside of us and as to our states 
of mind or feeling, becomes a definite 
awareness through changes in these 
things and states. If light had no cessa- 
tion or interruption we should take no 
note of it and have no name for it. If 
we never forgot anything, how should we 
define to ourselves memory? Thus con- 
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sciousness, being itself, so to speak, the 
mind’s wakefulness on the broken surface 
of its sleep, bears witness to the dynamic 
virtue of elusion and oblivion, in that 
tropic movement of all life which is ever 
at once a rising and a setting. No door 
is opened, but another door is shut. 

Our study of life is mainly a pursuit 
of vanishing things and of shadowed inti- 
mations; finally it resolves itself into a 
study of death. Certainly our mortality 
shadows intimations of life to come more 
mpressive than are suggested by any 
other ruin known to us in the whole 
scheme of normal decadence—more im- 
pressive because they are so purely and 
absolutely psychical. When we consider 
lesser and more partial transmutions in- 
volving decomposition—as in the case we 
have instanced of the substitution of a 
complementary * color for one exhaust- 
ively regarded—we may attribute to some 
bodily organ a share in the transac- 
tion. We may associate some decompo- 
sition of brain tissue with the oblivion 
of forgetfulness, which is an essential 
part of memory, though the brain can 
neither forget nor remember. But we 
may not associate the body’s decay and 
dissolution with the complete psychical 
withdrawal; that is, as being any part of 
it. This dissolution is not even physio- 
logical; it is a chemical transaction. But 
there is something in death which is not 
visible and which is a release and with- 
drawal, intimate to the soul, the vanish- 
ing side of its resurgence. This, also, is 
not physiological; it is, as we have said, 
purely psychical, out of the body. 

Here, if we attempt to be logieal, we 
come to a blank wall; the circles of our 
dialectic are closed. The soul has es- 
caped, even beyond the reach of our meta- 
phors. If we will not hear the Master’s 
voice, our lesser consolation comes from 
the poet, singing that “ Nature still re- 
members what was so fugitive.” 

But even before this final vanishing, is 
not the soul just as elusive? Do we catch 
it in the toils of our logie or by the ut- 
most reach of even our scientific imagi- 
nation? It informs the body and inter- 
penetrates our outward lives, individual 
and social, creating our humanism as 
something distinct from animalism; but 
in all this creation, is it not hidden and 
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forever folding us away with itself in its 
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own eternity when it is most intimately 
the inspiration of expansive activities 
and sympathies and of spiritual intui- 
tions, all independent of outwardly de- 
rived suggestion from our nervous sys- 
tem or from any physical environment ? 

If our ever freshly mounting aspira- 
tions in the life of Faith, Imagination, 
and Reason can ever find full human 
realization, this perfect expression of 
them could have no outward explication, 
though it might be disclosed as indivisi- 
bly the complement of a harmony inclu- 
sive of Nature—of Nature also newly 
realized to our perfected insight. 

Such fullness and perfection are not 
terms pertinent to Nature or to creative 
life, where beginning and ending are in 
every moment, and there is never an abso- 
lute end or beginning. All those nega- 
tive terms, such as “ infinite,” “ absolute,” 
“immutable,” by which we seek discern- 
ment of psychical being and becoming 
by contrast with the ever-dissolving and 
evanescent world we are acquainted with, 
are infertile and unreal. In these terms 
we find no such thoroughfare of interpre- 
tation as in the term “eternal,” since 
eternity is the positive and essential qual- 
ity of creative life. 

Indeed, the idea of sameness and 
changelessness is conveyed to us rather 
in visible phenomena than in any real 
contemplation of the hidden psychical 
tension and ascension. The Preacher 
(Ecclesiastes), contemplating the ways of 
the natural and human world, found 
“nothing new under the sun.” The turn- 
ing movements of winds and clouds and 
waters, as of the sun itself, of the moon, 
and of the stars, returned ever to the 
point of their starting; and so one gener- 
ation of men passed away and another 
generation eame, and the same thing 
happened to all—to both man and beast. 

We demur to this paralyzing arraign- 
ment. Yet we are unduly partial to 
things which keep their places and their 
rounds, finding too much comfort in sta- 
bilities and conformities, and cherishing 
a hollow faith in the control of hu- 
man currents and in social conservation 
through arbitrary arrests. and adjust- 
ments. Our scientific formulations, ac- 
cepted as axioms, too readily crystallize 
into statements like that by which we 
express in terms of quantity the conser- 
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vation of energy—statements as inert and 
sterile as those of the Preacher. 

There is, indeed, in normal decadence 
an apparent arrest of change through 
long periods; and, in cellular organisms, 
brief allotments of time and space not 
merely for dwelling, but for growth, each 
after its kind’and type. In the mind and 
heart of man is permitted, by virtue of 
this suspense in a world of falling things, 
another kind of dwelling and develop- 
ment, which, as associated with the body 
and through that with the human and 
natural world, have expansion within a 
definite scope, and in measured terms of 
crescence, maturity, and decline, but to 
which, as informed by the indwelling 
soul, we can ascribe no such fixed terms 
and limitations, 

If the psychical were merely a parallel 
annex to the physiological, having no ac- 
tivities or interests purely its own, no 
aspirations not directly referable to the 
sensori- motor nervous system, then hu- 
manity would present the same aspects 
and be expressed in the same fixed terms 
from generation to generation. It could 
not be consciously progressive, even in 
a material sense, its intelligence being 
neither reflective nor prophetic. Death 
would be no challenge to man, any more 
than to any other organic species. He 
builds in the invisible world against his 
mortal ruin before it oceurs to him to 
build against that ruin in visible memo- 
rials and monuments. Religion precedes 
art, and the embodiments of both faith 
and imagination are abundantly and im- 
pressively apparent long before there is 
any development of that scientific re- 
search upon which material progress 
depends. Men worshiped their ancestors 
ages before they thought of the impor- 
tance of heredity or devoted themselves 
to the study of eugenics for the benefit 
of posterity. But the fact that they have 
done any of these things—that they 
have believed in the unseen; have been 
poets and artists; have searched the 
hidden recesses of Nature for her most 
secret intimations of truth for human 
welfare, incidentally, but most of all for 
the satisfaction of high curiosity; and 
have cherished ideals reaching beyond 
the immediate and visible present—shows 
the immense angle of departure from the 


assumed parallelism between psychosis 
and neurosis, a departure, also equally 
impressive, from the changeless rounds of 
close naturalism into that open kingdom 
of the soul, the realm of freedom, of 
choice, and of real change which is not 
permutation, but transmutation—creativ: 
transformation. In this purely psychic.i 
region, beyond all visible horizons, rest 
and serenity, the calm of contemplation, 
are the suspense of tension, like the bird’: 
poise in flight, a resultant of velocities. 

Where Nature meets man in elemen- 
tary intimacies only, as in the earliest 
period of the race, and always in the 
strictly physiological aspects of his exist- 
ence, she seems to take him wholly in 
hand, leading him forcefully whither she 
will. If the human soul finds at length 
its own ways to the eternal, ways of 
ascent and of mastery over external cir- 
cumstances, yet it can never quite say 
with Coleridge, 


“O Lady, we receive but what we give 
And in our life alone doth Nature live.” 


Whether in silent docility at first accept- 
ing Nature’s compulsion or finally with 
equal sincerity acknowledging her de- 
scent and service, it is loyal to the mutual 
bond of partnership, turning away but to 
return, ever freshly and with deeper 
meaning accepting the conditions of its 
earthly dwelling. 

There is no individual consciousness 
known to us except in connection with a 
nervous system; but neither the simul- 
taneity of interaction nor the intimacy of 
the partnership of the soul with the body 
and, through the body, with the world— 
an intimacy the depths of which our 
philosophy has never sounded—establishes 
the assumption of parallelism in the “ ma- 
terialistic ” sense. The onset of life in 
both Nature and humanity is psychical, 
and only psychically to be apprehended. 

It is the indwelling soul that anchors 
us in our dwelling, yet in an element not 
fixed, but flowing. It prompts to eager 
but quick seizure of the world. If it holds 
us to the full exhaustion of obvious liv- 
ing values and is to that degree tenax 
propositi, it is forever translating the 
values by its own alchemy and preparing 
us for release from our most cherished 
terms. It loosens all conclusions. 
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UR Town grew up so fast that it has 
become bandy-limbed, and the shock- 
ing simile that has been applied to 
the numerous avenues which twine 

in loops about these limbs is the only in- 
decorous thing that has ever marred Our 
Town’s reputation. From the new Town 
Hall, at the lower end, to the old cemetery, 
nineteen minutes’ car ride away, by any of 
the lines, Our Town is a model of respect- 
ability. And of all its civic adornments the 
most conspicuous is the Mayor, Henry 
Altemus. 

Henry Altemus descended ac- 
cording to his wont from the 
street-car which had carried 
him from the railroad terminus 
to his destination in front of the 
Town Hall. He glanced up at 
the clock. He was unpunctual— 
that is to say, he was four min- 
utes early. Mayor Altemus was 
distressed, for he endeavored to 
set an example in all things to 
the people who had so signally 
honored him, and not the least 
in punctuality. During his four 
years’ tenure of office he had 
never been late. He had never 
taken leave of absence. Mayor 
Altemus carried the reputation 
of Our Town on his shoulders. 
Now he had four minutes to 
wait. 

Standing at the intersecting 
point where all the street-cars 
converge, to be shunted along 
their various lines, he fell to 
watching the point - shifter, 
Frank Smith by name, leaping 
from track to track with in- 
credible agility and_ setting 
things right. Smith had grown 
up with Our Town. Sprung 
from its oldest families, instinct 
supplied him with the knowl- 
edge which others, of finer 
mold, could never have at- 
tained. Smith ‘never blundered. 

‘A faithful public servant,” 
mused the Mayor, “and none 
the less worthy because his 
grammar Wetrays occasional 
solecisms. On this one man 
depend the punctuality, happi- 
ness, and welfare, I might add, 
Vou. CXXV.—No. 749.—100 
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of this great city—on this one man whom 
I now see before me, running, point-shifter 
in hand, with bronzed, bare throat and coat- 
ing of tan, from track to track. Suppose he 
erred! Suppose he sent a Joy Street car to 
Shakespeare Avenue, or a Prince Albert 
Avenue car....” The thought dismayed 
him and a shudder convulsed his frame. 

“Good morning, Smith,” said Mayor Al- 
temus, cordially, as the point-shifter made a 
fiying get-away from before a Socrates 
Avenue car and settled, light as thistledown, 
beside him. 








“YOU MOVE ME STRANGELY,” MURMURED MR. ALTEMUS 
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“Good morning, Mr. Mayor,” answered 
the point-shifter. 

“Smith,” said the Mayor, with a sudden 
impulse, “did you ever think of getting 
married?” 

He thought he heard a whispered “ yes,” 
but when he looked round Smith had dis- 
appeared. A moment later he came leaping 
back from a Swedenborg Avenue car, a vivid 
blush mantling his tan coat. 

“Yes, I thought on it,” he stammered, 
hanging his head. 

“Then why don’t you do it?” inquired the 
Mayor, glancing up at the clock over the 
Town Hall, which now indicated that it was 
twenty-eight minutes past eight. 

“I’m going to,” whispered Smith, in a 


voice hoarse with emotion, as he vaulted 
over a Sam P. Hudnut Avenue car. 
“ But—” 


“ But what?” inquired the Mayor, kindly, 
addressing that point in the atmosphere 
wnich seemed most full of suppressed self- 
revelation. 

“I’m saving up to buy a street-car of my 
own,” murmured the point-shifter overhead. 

“To buy a ctreet-car of your own?” re- 
peated the Mayor in surprise. “You mean 
to be a capitalist on your own account, 
then, and knuckle down no longer to the 
preud street-car company. There’s many a 
nickel makes—” 

At that moment, however, his musing 
ceased, for Smith pulled him, just in time, 
from before a car labeled “ Cemetery.” 

You move me strangely,” murmured Mr. 


Altemus. “ For I too—I am to be married; 
and to-day.” 
“You, Mr. Mayor?” Smith shouted in 


surprise from under a Higginbotham Avenue 
car.” 

“Yes,” said the Mayor, “and to a young 
lady of Our Town. “O Lucy. Pratt!” he 
soliloquized, “Lucy Pratt, pride of 9699 
Prince Albert Avenue, how I adore you!” 

Soliloquizing thus, Mayor Altemus did not 
perceive the imperceptible start which Frank 
Smith gave as he turned a somersault in 
front of a car from Broadway, nor the 
fiendish scowl that flitted across his face, to 
be replaced immediately by the inscrutable 
cunning of a mask. At that instant the 
first quaver of eight-thirty began to chime 
from the Town Hall clock, and Mayor Al- 
temus, overleaping the beds of young gera- 
niums in the park, which had begun to 
sprout under his fostering care, surmounted 
the steps and fell into his chair just as eight- 
thirty had ceased to announce itself. 

It was evident that he was working under 
restraint that morning. Several times Miss 
Di Capello, his stenographer, looked at him 
in wonder, suspecting that some secret pain 
gnawed at his heart. But it was not until 
11.30 that the Mayor sighed heavily and 
swung round in his swivel chair. 

“Mr. Mavor,” faltered Miss Di Capello, 
“forgive mv girlish presumption—if, in- 
deed. I do offerd—bnut you are indisposed ?” 

“Thank you.” replied the Mavor. picking 
up her hand absently, and dropping it hastily 
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as he remembered. 
continued, with sudden  self-abandonment, 
“ you see me now a single man.” 

“ Yes,” whispered Miss Di Capello, study- 
ing her new shoes. 

“When you return from luncheon, Miss 
Di Capello,” said the Mayor, “ you will see 
me double.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Miss Di Capello, freez- 
ingly. 

“I mean, Miss Di Capello,” said the 
Mayor, “that I am to commit matrimony 
during the lunch interval.” 

Miss Di Capello braced herself against 
her typewriter, and the figure of Mr. Al- 
temus went out in a fiery mist. He, cruelly 
kind, continued, ignorant of her emotion: 

“Her name is Lucy Pratt. She is a 
young lady of Our Town. She resides at 999 
Prince Albert Avenue. Oh if only I could 
describe her to you as she is, with her firm 
and yet sweet nature, her raciness of 
speech! The wonder, the magic of it all! 
But you are indisposed, Miss Di Capello?” 

“Oh no, no,” laughed Miss Di Capello, 
hysterically. “Pray go on, Mr, Altemus. 
You have your ring, of course?” 

“Lucy has it,” answered Mr. Altemus, 
more sericusly. 

“And the license?” 

“Of course. [ took it out four years ago, 
and it is still valid.” 

“Four years ago!” re-echoed Miss Di Ca- 
pello; and all at once a load seemed lifted 
from her heart. But why—why, Mr. 
Mayor—” 

“Why have I let the thief of time bite 


* Miss Di Capello,” he 


into the apple of my happiness? Listen, 
Miss Di Capello,” said Mr. Altemus, very 
earnestly. “Since my inauguration, four 


years ago, I have not had time to get mar- 
ried. As you know, 1 reside at Babbling 
Brook, and there is only one train to Bab- 
bling Brook—the 6.07. Consequently I have 
been confronted with the dilemma of taking 
leave of absence or else postponing my wed- 
ding until I go out of office. - The former, as 
a man and a Mayor, I cannot do. Therefore 
I proposed to await the hour when I should 
evacuate this chair.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Di Capello, breathlessly. 

“ But Lucy Pratt is firm as well as sweet. 
She’s got to get married. She fears I may 
be re-elected, and it was for my sake that 
she dismissed her former lover, who was, I 
understand, connected in some way with the 
street railroads. During the past four years 
we have met frequently in the noon hour 
under the statue of Eli Higginbotham, and 
at our last meeting she presented me with 
an ultimatum. She said that if she 
couldn’t get me she might as well take a 
dead one. Those were her very words, 
Elizabeth—I mean, Miss Di Capello. And 
either I have got to marry her before one 
minute past one this afternoon or she will 
get somebody else. Therefore [ have acceded 
to her demand. At twelve o’clock I leave 


my desk; at 12.05 I board a Prince Albert 
Avenue car; at 12.25 the minister, the wit- 
nesses, myself, and the cake arrive simul- 
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taneously at 999 Prince Albert 
Avenue; at 12.30 we are made 
one; at 12.35 we start on a 
brief honeymoon tour of the 
Town Hall Park; at 1.30 I 
shall be at my desk again; 
and at 5.30 we leave to catch 
the 6.07 train for Babbling 
Brook, our future home. 
“Gee!” said Miss Di Ca- 
pello. “Maybe she won't 
take the dead one, after all.” 


At five minutes after the 
noon hour Mayor Altemus, 
sprucely arrayed, erect, stern, 
and sacrificia! of mien, pluck- 
ed a geranium from its bed in 
the Town Hall Park and 
placed it in his buttonhole. 
One minute later he was stand- 
ing before a Prince Albert 
Avenue car, prepared to board 
as soon as his fellow-passen- 
gers, comprising a clergyman, 
two fine old ladies, and a mes- 
senger-boy who carried a large 
parcel, had entered. In an- 
other minute the car was 
moving slowly down _ the 
tracks, gathering momentum. 
Mr. Altemus, filled, though he 
was, with the joy of the ap- 
proaching event, looked round 
to bid Frank Smith a cordial 
good afternoon, but he was 
nowhere in sight and a 
strange point-shifter was on ’ 
duty. The Mayor looked with “* WHEN 
dispassionate interest upon FELLO, 
the clergyman, a large man 
wreathed in smiles, at the two 
fine old ladies, and at the messenger-boy; he 
also noticed that the motorman wore a 
large muffler, strangely out of place on that 
hot August day, and that the part of his face 
which this did not conceal was hidden by a 
large cap, the peak of which reached to the 
tip of his nose. Then the conductor pulled 
the rope and the car started with a series 
of playful jerks which at once set its occu- 
pants upon a bowing acquaintance with one 
another. 

Time flew; the car flew. Lost in thought, 
Mayor Altemus allowed time to fly un- 
noticed until, pulling out his watch with a 
subconscious movement, he saw that it 
lacked only twenty-five minutes of one. 

“When do we reach Prince Albert 
Avenue?” he called to the conductor. 

“What number?” asked the conductor. 

“Number 999,” answered Mr. Altemus— 
and suddenly he became aware that the at- 
tention of all the passengers was riveted on 
him. 

Before the conductor could respond, one 
of the fine old ladies took up the interro- 
gation. 

“ Conductor, are you sure this is a Prince 
Albert Avenue car?” she asked. 

“Can’t yer read?” inquired the conductor. 
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YOU RETURN FROM LUNCHEON, Miss Di Ca- 
SAID THE Mayor, “ YOU WILL SEE ME DOUBLE” 


The second nice old lady burst into tears. 

“Something’s gone wrong,” she sobbed. 
“ We shall never arrive at 999 Prince Albert 
Avenue.” 

The sound of her sobs penetrated to the 
ears of the motorman and touched his heart. 
Leaving the vehicle to follow its own de- 
vices, he came into the middle of the pas- 
sengers, pulled his muffler from his throat, 
lifted his cap, and, standing sternly before 
Mr. Altemus, revealed the tan-coated features 
of Frank Smith, the point-shifter. 

“Do you know me?” he asked. 

“Frank Smith, the point-shifter!” ex- 
claimed the Mayor in amazement. 

“The same,” replied the other. “That 
lady has guessed the truth. This ear does 
not proceed to Prince Albert Avenue.” 

‘You scoundrel!” exclaimed the Mayor, 
heatedly. “Did you not know that I was 
to be married—had to be married before one 
minute past one. and that it is now three 
minutes after the hour? O Lucy Pratt, 
have I indeed lost you!” 

“You have!” sneered Smith. “Why? Be- 
cause she is my lady friend, and no man 
shall take her from me, nor no Mayor 
neither, believe me. Am I right or wrong?” 

“ Wrong!” thundered Mr. Altemus. 
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“WELL, MAKE YOUR CHOICE,” SAID MISS PRATT 


“Where are we going, then, mister?” 
broke in the voice of the messenger-boy. 

For a moment the point-shifter looked 
into the face of the young fellow; then his 
eyes fell. “ You'll soon know,” he answered, 
laughing hellishly, and, hurrying back, 
threw over his lever as far as it would go. 
The car leaped forward at the speed of five 
miles an hour, rocking and wheezing over 
the rails. It thundered past a hearse—two 
hearses—three hearses; and, rounding a 
curve, came to a standstill before a large 
wrought-iron gateway, over which was in- 
scribed the word CEMETERY. 

But even as the passengers looked at one 
another in dismay they saw a light figure 
that tripped toward the gate, and, with an 
exclamation of utter joy, the Mayor leaped 
forward and gathered it into his arms. 

“Lucy Pratt! My pride!” he exclaimed, 
fondly. “My pride—my bride! How did 
you come here?” 

“ Well, you’re a nice feller to keep a girl 
waiting, ain’t you?” answered Miss Pratt, 
as she disengaged herself from her lover’s 
embraces. “How did I come here? I told 
you T was going to get a dead one, didn’t 1?” 

“Then now you are mine,” said the 
Mayor, tenderly. 

“Mebbe I am and mebbe I ain’t.” an- 
swered Miss Pratt, undecidedly. 

“Of course, if you would rather take Mr. 
Smith—” the Mayor suggested, hesitating. 

“No,” shouted the point-shifter, springing 
into the air. “No! At last I realize the 
wrong that I have done our honored Mayor 
by my insane jealousy. I have robbed him 
of a faithful spouse. I renounce her.” 


“ Well, stop the Alphonse and Gaston act 
and make your choice,” said Miss Pratt, 
coyly. “I got to get married.” 

“You take her,” said Mr. Altemus. 
“ After all, you were her first love.” 

“Tt’s such a plunge,” faltered the point- 
shifter. 

“Ah, come on. I got the ring. I got to 
get married,” said Miss Pratt, demurely. 

“There is really no reason why you 
shouldn’t get married,” said Mr. Altemus, as 
the two men faced each other, both filled 
with the fires of self-renunciation. He pulled 
out his watch. 

“Ten minutes past one,” he exclaimed in 
dismay. “In one minute I must start for 
my office.” 

“T fear that settles it,” the Mayor contin- 
ued. “You must marry Miss Pratt. She 
has the ring and here is the minister.” 

“And we are the witnesses,” piped up 
the fine old ladies. 

“Then this boy—” began the Mayor, turn- 
ing to the messenger. 

“T got the cake,” answered the boy, and, 
opening his parcel, he displayed a sugar- 
coated confection which immediately made 
his mouth water. 

“Hold! Wait a minute!” cried Frank 
Smith, desperately. “I can’t afford to get 
married, believe me. I’m saving up—” 

“To buy a.car,” replied Mr. Altemus, 
blandly. “Take this car,” he continued, 
handing it to the ex-pointsman. “It is my 
gift to you. Heaven bless you all.” 

Then, with his hands spread forth in bene- 
diction, the Mayor leaped aboard a passing 
street car. 




















A Willing Slave 





The Rector’s Assistants 


ARGARET was five years old and 
partly graduated from the nursery 
where her small brother held full sway. 
She was allowed to go to the table when 
dessert was served; and was much inte rested 
in the conversation between her mother and 
the young clergyman whom she was enter- 


was 


taining while he 
in their town, 

Mother was telling him about 
rector, who had been called to a 
parish, “Why,” she 
assistants under him.” 

Whereupon, small Margaret, who had not 
so far taken part in the conversation, burst 
in with, “ They’re his legs!” 


attended a convention held 
her former 
very large 
two 


said; “he has 
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Wasted Sympathy 


N English actress, 

crossing the At- 
lantic for the first 
time, received a great 
shock from seeing one 
of the ship’s officers 
knock one of the crew 
down, who had been 
inclined to mutiny. 
So much did the sight 
affect her that she re- 
tired to the cabin and 
did not appear on 
deck again until land 
was sighted. Then 
she perceived at the 
wheel the man whom 
she had seen knocked 
on the head. With 
deep sympathy she 
asked him— 

“How is your head 
now ?” 

“West-and-by- 
north, ma’am,” was 
the answer. 


Thrift 
LITTLE maiden of 


tender years came 
into a dry-goods store 
the other day and 
asked the price of some 

collars. 
“ Two for a quarter,” 











answered the clerk. 
F “How much would 
A Friend in the Commissariat one cost?” 
“ Thirteen cents.” 
She thought for a 
while and then said, 
The Wind’s Tales “That would make the other one cost 
twelve cents, so I guess I'll take that.” 





T night when everything is still 
The wind it speaks so loud and shrill, 


And tells the strangest tales to m« 
I wonder how such things can be. ‘ = 


It says the moon man comes at night, 

And walks the streets till morning light 
Then when he can no longer stay 

He goes home by the Milky Way. 


It says a black and ugly bea 

Is living on our dark hall stair, 

lo chase me up to bed at night 
Though never yet has caught me quite 


And oh! the very worst of all, 

It says the gray bat on the wall 

At night creeps underneath the sheet 
To nibble at my tired feet. 





The wind it tells strange tales to me, Me. Rorstmn. “ So--and now. ith the 
I wonder if they true can be. alarm set for 2 a. M., J ought to be able to 


Heten M. Hvutcurnson. solve that old ‘ early-bird’ question.” 
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Our Domestic—and 





Foreign Relations 





Iconoclasm 


Sgn SKEPTIC wears his modern crown, 
his stern, destructive law prevails; he’s 
tearing all our idois down, disproving all 
our fav’rite tales. Is there a legend you 
hold dear, some legend of the long ago? 
King Skeptic hears it with a sneer, and digs 
up history to show that things of that sort 


never chanced, and never could, and never 
will. “We have,” he says, “so much ad 
vanced, that fairy tales don’t fill the iil. 


No faked up tales of knightly acts, no Robin 
Hood romance for me; the only things worth 
while are Facts, Statistics, and the Rule 
of Three, 

With diagrams he shows full well that 
old-time tales are things to scorn; tiat such 
a man as William Tell, in likelihood, was 
never born. If Gessler lived and had a hat, 
he didn’t hang it on a pole; the ries of 
Euclid show us that—so goes King Skeptic’s 


rigmarole. Dut, granting that he had a lid, 
and hung it on a pole awhile, and granting 
that the people did yw down to reverence 
that tile his does not prove that William 
shot an ar! through an apple’s core, and 
so the anecdote is rot—don’t let us hear 


it any more. 

One-eved Horatius never held the bridge 
heside | mrades bold, while Sextus and 
the foemen vyelled—-because there was no 
bridge to hold With Fact King Sk« pti , 
pounds your head, and prods you with it to 


the hilt. and shows Horatius had beer dead 
ten years before the bridge was built. “ Hi 
fell not in the Tiber’s foam performed no 
feats of arms sublime. I know! The city 


clerk of Rome sent me the records of that 
time!” 

Maz ppa’s ride was all a joke, as al! the 
statisticians know; the horse he rode wag 





city broke, and stopped whene’er he whis- 
pered “whoa.” Most luckily, the village vet 
wrote down the facts with rugged power; 
Mazeppa simply made a bet the horse could 
go three miles an hour; he wasn’t strapped 
upon its back, no perils dire did him befall; 
he rode around a kite-shaped track, and lost 
his bet, and that was all. 

And so it goes; you can’t relate a legend 
of heroic acts but that the Ske ptic then will 
state objections based on Deadly Facts. Ro- 
mance is but a total loss, and all the joy of 
life departs; we’ve nothing left but Charlie 
Ross, and he’ll turn up, to break our hearts, 

WALT MASON, 


The Last Straw 
A [TY-WEARY spinster, more familiar 


with symphony concerts than with 
woodland sounds, was being rowed across an 
Adirondack Jake by an old and seasoned 
suide in the dusk of a July evening. She 
listened in rapt silence for a time to the owls 
and whippoerwills and then began in sub- 
ducd tones to talk to her companion of the 
melancholy that hung over the woods at 
twilight, of the appropriateness of the night- 
birds’ notes, cf how they voiced the eternal 
sadness inherent in the nocturnal solitudes 
of Natur tre vou not.” she concluded, 
‘often struck by all this poignant sadness? 
How can you endure these melancholy sounds 
so constantly Which of them all seems to 
vou the most melancholy you have ever 


‘Well, I guess the melancholiest sound 
T ever heard,” came the matter-of-fact voice 
from the other end of the boat, “was my 
wife serapin’ the bottom of the flour-barrel 
with an old sasser.” 
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A Free Field 


YOUNG graduate in law, who had had 
some experience in Chicago, wrote to 

a prominent practitioner in Arkansas to in- 
quire what chance there was in that section 
for one such as he described himself to be. 

“T am a Republican in polities, and an 
honest young lawyer.” 

In a few days he received this encour- 
aging reply: 

“If you are a Republican, the game laws 
here will protect you, and if you are an 
honest lawyer you will have no competition.” 





More Profitable 
ITTLE IRVING had never been to a 
cireus in all his life, and he was 
recently taken to one by his father. His 
delight knew no bounds, and he came home 
round-eyed and apoplectic with joy. 

“Irving, dear,” asked the mother, “ how 
did you like the circus?” 

“Oh, mother,” the boy cried out, ear- 
nestly, “if you would go to the circus just 
once, you would never want to fool away 
any more time on church work again.” 





The Tables Turned 


WO-YEAR-OLD Priscilla had been trying 

all day to get one or the other parent to 
take an active part in her play, only to be 
told again and again, “ Father’s busy,” 
“Mother's busy.” Accordingly she resigned 
herself to solitary occupation with her 
Noah’s urk, and when toward five o’clock 
her mother manifested an interest in the 
baby by inviting her up-stairs to bed, Pris- 
cilla shook her head and remarked, with a 
malicious twinkle, “ Stairs busy, Nightgown 
busy.” 


A Fellow-feeling 
NEVER liked young Tommy Brown, 
For Tommy Brown, you see, 
Is just the kind my people think 
As good as good can be. 


They say to me: “ Now, Tommy Brown 
Would never muss his hair, 

Nor stamp his feet when things go wrong, 
Nor strew things everywhere.” 


How tired I grew of Tommy Brown, 
He seemed so very good! 

The things he should not—never did, 
But did the things he should. 


Then once I went to Tommy’s house 
And heard his mother say: 

“Now, Tommy, stop! Why, Teddy White 
Would never act that way! 


“You'd never see him leave his shoes 
Around the floor like that, 

Nor ery when asked to pick them up, 
Nor tease the poor old cat.” 


So when I now meet Tommy Brown 
I try to be polite; 
I like him better than I did, 
For IT am Teddy White. 
BLaNncue EvizapetH WADE. 


Embarrassing 
TRAMP knocked at the door of a lonely 


spinster’s home. 
“Kind lady, arst yer ‘usband if ’e ain’t 
got a old pair o’ trousers to give away.” 
The spinster, not wishing to expose her 
solitude, replied: 
“Sorry, my good man, he—er—er—never 
wears such things.” 
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